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Thk  puKcs  o  tl.is  book  rchuin-  to  Malta  !-nc1  Cyprus 
have  been  written  mainly  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Antrobus  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  who  will  undertake  one  or  more  of  any 
suctecding  parts  of  the  Geography. 

Most  of  the  l)ook  is  issued  with  the  help  of  special  local 
knowledge. 

Among  many  others  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  revision 
and  correction,  are  Sir  T.  OHrien,  K.C.IMX]..  Governor  of 
Ileligoianil,  as  regards  that  colony;  IMr.  A.  (iray,  iJarrister- 
at-law,  and  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  as  to  the  part  on 
Ceylon  and  the  Maldives ;  Mr.  F.  A.  Swettenham,  C.M.G., 
British  Resident  in  Selangor,  as  to  the  part  dealing  with  the' 
Malay  peninsula;  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Round,  C.M.G.,  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  as  regards  Mauritius. 

I  must  also  acknowledge  the  help  derived  from  the  in- 
valuable  Colonial  Office  List. 

is  almost  impossible  in  a  book  of  this  kind  to  keep  the 
d.  .Is  entirely  up  to  date ;  but  the  latest  figures  have  been 
given  as  far  as  possible,  and  it  will  be,  I  hope,  remembered 
that  the  aim  of  the  book  is  to  give  a  description  of  the 
Colonies  m  subordination  to  their  history,  and  a«  connected 
parts  of  an  empire  rather  than  as  separate  entities-. 
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C.  p.  LUCAS. 
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PREFACE. 

The  Kuropean  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  are  Heli-o- 

and,    (Hbraiiar,    Malta    with    its    dependent    islands,   and 

Cyprus,    which,    though    not    strictly    speakini^    a    British 

possession,   is  yet    occupied    and    administered    by   Great 

Britain. 

The  following  table  shows  the  way  in  which,  and  the  date 
at  which,  each  was  acquired,  its  area,  and  its  population  at 
the  last  census  (1881) :  — 

.\'amc of  dcpcndcmyX      Iltno  an/uin-d.         Date,  i  ^''''« '« 
'  "    V'/.  miks. 


Heligolaiul  Taken  j 

Gibraltar  |  Taken 

Malta  '.  .vc.         |  Ceded 
Cyprus^  Occupied  under         i 

I      treaty  j 

Total  area  of  European  dependencies 
1  otal  population  of  ditto 


1807 
1704 

iSoo 
i8;S 


f 
i 

.3584 


Population. 


2,001 

18,381 

i-t'>.782 

186,173 


3703J  sq.  miles. 

356337- 


These  dependencies  have  much  in  common  with  one  an- 
other,    i  hey  are  all  the  results  of  cession  or  conquest.    Wi,h 

Malta"..'':.""""^'''""^  ^"^"'""f^  ^^^  ---"  of  Malta,  see  under 
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2     EUROPEAN  DEPENDEXCIES  OF  GREA  T  BRITAIN. 

Section-  the  exception  of  Gibraltar,  they  are  comparatively  recent 
..'  acquisitions.  With  the  same  exception,  they  are  all  islands, 
and  Gibraltar  itself  is  practically  an  island.  Lastly,  they  all 
come  under  the  category  of  outposts  of  the  empire.  Their 
value  to  Great  Britain  is  for  the  most  part  indirect.  They 
were  occupied  and  are  retained,  not  as  possessing  internal 
resources  or  as  suitable  homes  for  the  English  race,  but  simply 
as  dep6ts,  as  footholds  to  keep  open  trade  routes,  or  as  links 
between  more  distant  dependencies  and  the  mother  country'. 

'  The  Channel  Islands  arc  in  n->  sense  Colonies.  They  are  the  onlv 
rcmaininj;  part  of  the  ancient  <iuchy  of  Normandy,  retained  by  K 
<^uecn  as  the  Representative  of  its  Dukes.     Thev  are  governed  by  their 

i-s  extremely  rare.  In  Professor  Freeman's  words  (Historical  Geocranhv 
of  hurope,  ch..p.  x.ii),  '  Practically  the  islands  have  .luring  all  chZes 
reniamed  attached  to  the  English  Crown,  but  they  have  ne^^er  been  in"or- 
porated  w-,th  the  kingdom.'  Any  business  connected  with  [hem  pa'sLs 
through  the  Home  Office,  not  the  Colonial  Office  ^ 
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CHAPTER    I. 


HEIiIGOIiAND. 
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Heligoland.   'Holy  Island,'  was   taken    from  Denmark  Ciiaimkk 
in    1807,   the   year  memorable  for  the  bombardment   and         ^• 
occupation  of  Copenhagen  by  an  Knglish  force  under  Lord  j/~*^' 
Cathcart,  and  for  the  rapture  of  the  whole  Danish  fleet.     Its     """^^' 
possession  v.as  formally  secured  to  Great  IJritain  by  the  treaty 
of  Kiel  in  18 14. 

The  islanders  were  for  a  long  time  allowed  to  retain  their  A.imiris- 
old  Frisian   constitution.     Bu^  in  1864  a  new  constitution  '>;'"'''"' 
was  substituted  for  it;  and  finally,  in  1868,  the  latter  was  """'■ 
abolished,  and  the  legislative  and  executive  authority  was 
placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  governor,  acting  under 
instructions  from  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  governor  is  also  judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions; 
and  there  is  a  magisterial  court,  presided  over  by  a  stipen- 
diary r.'.agistrate. 

From  a  map'  claiming  to  have  been  found  on  the  island,  it  Ana  a,,./ 
would  seem  that  Heligoland  was  at  one  time  very  much  ^'"a''''/^'- 
larger  than  it  is  at  present.  The  area  now,  including  Sandy 
Island,  does  n-t  exceed  three  quarters  of  a  square  mile. 
The  main  island  is  a  precipitous  sandstone  rock  of  trian- 
gular shape,  with  the  apex  towards  the  North- West  and  the 
open  ocean,  the  base  towards  the  South-East  and  Germany. 
Tlie  liti'e  town,  at  the  South-Eastern  corner,  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  placed  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  the  other  on  the 

'There  is  .1  ch.irt  in  the  Colonial  Office  Lih^w,  headed  'Plan  of 
lie  ifjoland  from  a  map  found  on  the  island  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
William  Cell,  showing  the  extent  in  the  8th,  13th,  and  17th  centuries.' 
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4     E  UROPF.A  N  DEPENDENCIES  OF  GREA  T  BRITAIN. 

Sk.-i„n   beach  below.     A  fliglu  of  stops  leads  up  the  cliff,  which  is 
_.»»_    sonie  1 70  foet  high ;  and  additional  comnr,unication  has  lately 
been  provided  by  means  of  a  steam  lift. 

The  strip  of  sand,  known  as  Sandy  Island,  represents  the 
remains  of  a  large  area  of  land,  the  rest  of  which  has  been 
swalloived  up  by  the  sea.  Up  to  the  year  1 720  it  .as  joined 
to  the  main  island.  Now  it  is  nearly  a  rnile  away,  but  it 
is  all  important  to  the  Keligolanders  for  the  sea  bathing 
which  takes  place  from  it,  and  which  in  summer  time  draws 
so  many  visitors  to  their  shores '. 

Heligoland  is  in  nearly  the  sa.ne  latitude  as  Scarborouj^.i. 
The  ocean  gives  it  a  temperate  climate ;  and  its  healthiness 
is  attested  by  the  longevity  of  the  people,  whose  average  length 
of  life  is  over  60,  and  by  the  extremely  low  rale  of  infant 
mortality.  But,  exposed  as  tl-  rock  is  to  all  the  winds  and 
storms  of  the  North  Sea,  it  is  hardly  a  templing  place  for 
a  winter  residence,  while  for  the  same  reason  trees  will  grow 
only  where  Uiey  are  protected  from  the  >■.  ind.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  surflice  of  the  island,  however,  above  the  cliff  is 
culiivaleu,  mainly  for  potatoes, 

The  inhabitants  number  slightly  over  2000,  the  total  being 
kept  nearly  stationary  by  emigration.  They  are  of  Frisian 
race  and  speak  a  Frisian  dialect.  They  hold  the  Lutheran 
creed.  Education  is  compulsory,  and  both  English  and 
German  are  taught  in  the  government  schools. 

The  Keligolanders  depend  almost  entirely  on  lobster  and 
deep  sea  fishing,  and  on  the  proceeds  of  the  bathing  season. 
Tlie  former  source  of  income  is  somewhat  precarious  from 
want  of  a  proper  harbour ;  the  latter  was  threatened  by  the 
inro.ds,  which  a  few  years  back  the  sea  was  perpetually 
making  on  Sandy  Island,  but  which  have  latterly  been  more 
than  checked.  The  curing  of  bird  skins  has  now  become 
an  industry  of  some  importance.     In  old  days  pilotage  em- 

'  The  number  in   1SS7,  in  .i.klition  to  clay  excursionists,  was  over 
9000  :  the  large  majority  being,  of  course,  Germans. 
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ployed  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants:  and  from  CiiAriEK 
1830  to  1 87 1  gamin}?  tables  were  one  of  the  attractions  of        ^• 
the  island.  — **  ~ 

To  ornithologists '  Heligoland  is  well  known  as  a  point  of 
observation  for  the  migration  of  birds,  great  flights  of  which 
make  the  island  a  temi)orary  resting  place. 

Import  duties  form  the  principal  item  of  the  local  revenue.  Himn.e!. 
The  finances  liuv .  steadily  imi)rovc-(1  under  the  care  of  the 
present  governor,  the  public  debt  has  been  paid  of,  and  the 
normal  receipts  now  cover  the  necessary  expenditure,  with 
the  exception  of  the  governor's  salary,  which,  since  Danish 
times,  has  been  always  paid  by  'lie  mother  country. 

P>glish  and  German  coins  are  both  current  in  the  island, 
Heligoland  is  reached  from  England  via  the  continent  in  Positict 
about  30  hours.     Steamers  ply  between  the  island  and  Cux-  '',"',l,.^i 
haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  ]-:ibe  twice  a  week  during  the'S'//wX. 
winter.     During  the  summer  munths  there  is  more  than  daily 
communication  with  the  mainland,  from  Hamburg  direct, 
from  Cuxha-.en  on  the  Elbe,  and  from  Brcmcrhaven  on  the 
U'eser.     In-    ordinary  ti  ne  taken  on  the    -ea  passage   is 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.    The  island  is  somo  25  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Weser.     It  thus  commands  the  great  outlets  to 
the  sea  of  German  trade  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen ;  and  it 
commands  also  the  entrance  \o  the  naval  station  of  Wilhelms- 
haven  on  the  Jahde,  and  to  the  small  port  of  Tonning  on  tlu 
Eider. 

It  was  no  doubt  occupied  in  the  first  instance  on  account 
of  its  possible  importance  as  a  strategical  and  commercial 
position.  Hut  it  has  at  the  present  time  no  fortifications, 
and  no  garrison  beyond  a  few  members  of  the  coastguard 
and  relies  for  protection  upon  the  fleet  of  its  adopted  mother 
country. 

snot  on  the  island,  which  13  .almost  unrivalled  of  its  kind. 
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Heligoland  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  British  dependencies. 
It  derives  its  revenue  to  a  great  extent  from  foreign  visitors. 
It  is  interesting  as  being  the  point  at  which  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  come  most  nearly  into  contact  with  each  other,  and 
as  being  the  only  part  of  the  world  in  which  i:.e  British 
government  rules  an  exclusively  Teuton  though  not  Knglish- 
speaking  population. 
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THE  MEDITERBANEAN  COLCNIES  AND  CYPKUS. 
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TiiK  three  dei)cnclencies  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Cyprus.  fiiArrKu 
arc  well  jilaced  for  commanding  the  trade  of  the  IMediterra-        ^'• 
nean  anil  the  route  to  the  East  and  Australia.  — »^ 

Gibraltar  is  at  the  Western  opening  of  the  inland  sea. 
Cyprus  is  at  its  Eastern  extremity,  nearer  than  any  other  of 
the  r.evantine  islands  to  Egypt  and  the  Suez  cana'  Malta 
is  in  the  centre,  half-way  between  Gibraltar  and  Cyprus  and 
near  the  coa.sts  of  Italy  and  Tunis,— the  two  points  in  thi- 
circle  of  the  IMediterranean  which  in  old  days  justified  the 
advantages  of  their  natural  position  by  giving  to  Rome  and 
Carthage  pre-eminence  over  their  neighbours. 

The  distance  by  sea  from  Plymouth  to  (iibraltar  is  1050  Dista,,,,-.. 
nautical  miles ;  from  Gibraltar  to  Malta  980 ;  from  lAIalta  to 
Port  Said  about  940,and  to  Cyprus  rather  under  1000  miles  ; 
;ind  from  Cyprus  to  Port  Said  250  miles. 

The  land  route  from  England  to  Gibraltar  is  through 
France  and  Spain.  Malta  is  reached  from  JNIarseilles. 
Naples,  or  Sicily,  in  four  to  five  days  from  leaving  England. 
Marseilles,  Trieste,  or  the  Italian  ports  of  Venice  or  Brhidisi. 
are  the  ordinary  starting-points  for  Cyprus,  the  whole  journey 
from  England  to  that  island  usually  taking  not  less  than 
ten  days. 
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The  liistory  of  these  three  deiK-ndencies  has  followed  their 
peopraphy.  Tlicy  have  Ix-cn  in  past  times  p.iints  at  which 
Europe  and  the  Kast,  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism, 
have  met.  And,  if  they  have  now  passed  into  the  hands  ol  a 
C'lirisii.in  power  from  the  Nordi  of  KiiroiK?,  their  present 
owner  has,  k')ond  all  Western  nations,  an  interest  in  the 
Kast,  and  has  l)ecome  the  sovereign  of  a  larpe  multitude  of 
.Mohammed;in  peoples. 


OIBRALTAB. 

A  CERTAIN  amount  of  romance  attaches  to  the  possession 
of  (Jibraltur  ai)art  from  its  actual  value  to  Knpland.  It  has 
Ion?  been  regarded  as  the  ideal  fortress  of  a  naval  power. 

Known  to  the  Ancients  as  Calpe,  one  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  which  bounded  the  horizon  of  the  Mediterranean, 
it  passed  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  ccntup  y  n.  into 
Moorish  hands.  'In  July  710  a.d.  a  conip;i  of  Mo- 
crossed  the  Stiait  of  Gibraltar  to  Tarifa  and  Al-.firus;  and 
in  the  following  sj.ring  a  Moorish  force,  destined  for  the 
concjuest  of  Spain,  occupied  the  rock  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  Moorish  castle.  The  name  of  their 
commander  was  Tarik,  and  (Jebal  Tarik  or  'Tank's  hill' 
has  been  corru]>ted  into  the  mod.  rn  (iibraltar. 

Gibraltar  was  not  finally  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  until 
the  year  1462.  For  some  time  after  that  date  it  was  owned 
by  the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia :  and  finally  in  1502,  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  in  their  work  of  consolidating  Spain, 
annexed  its  Southern  outpost  to  the  kingdom  of  Castille. 
The  Spanish  government  made  Gibraltar  a  penal  station— 
an  example  which  was  followed,  after  it  had  passed  into 
ilnglish  hands.  They  em])Ioyo(l  the  convicts  in  repairing 
and  strengthening  the  fortifications ;   and  a  more  complete 

'  See  Gibbon,  chap.  li. 
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system   of  (Icft-nccs   was  suhscqitcntly  carried  out   by  the 
orders  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Tifih. 

In  1704,  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
riihraltar  was  taken,  after  a  tliree  days'  siepe,  l)y  an  KngUsti 
force  under  Sir  George  Rooke ;  and  in  1713  it  was  formally 
ceded  to  Great  Uritain  under  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht — a  treaty  engaj^ement,  the  bearing  of  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  diplomatic  controversy.  Of  the  many 
attempts  to  retake  it,  the  last  and  most  celebrated  was  the 
great  siege  of  viibraltar  in  1 779-1 7H3  ;  hen  General  Eiiotl 
I  aflerw;mls  Lord  Heathfield)  held  it  for  three  years  and  seven 
months  against  a  combined  French  and  Spanish  force.  His 
fine  defence  of  the  rock  seemed  to  show  the  uselessness  of 
further  attempts  to  recover  it  by  force,  and  on  the  other 
hand  left  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
Kngli^h  people.  Henceforward  sentiment  combined  with 
motives  of  interest  to  perpetuate  the  British  occu])ation'. 

Gibraltar  remains  to  this  day  more  of  a  fortress  than  a 
civil  community.  Although  in  1830  a  certain  amount  of 
civil  rights  was  conceded  to  its  in!  abitants,  the  Legislative 
and  Kxecutive  power  is  vested  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor;  and  the  governor  is  always  a  general  officer, 
having  under  his  military  command  a  garrison  of  Mjme  5000 
men.  Justice  is  administered  by  a  chief  jus^'ice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  by  a  police  magistrate. 

So  strict  is  the  regime,  and  so  carefully  is  the  military 
character  of  the  dependency  maintained,  thai  aliens  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  or  remain  in  the  town  without  a  special 
permit  of  some  kind :  die  'character  of  the  pass  given  de- 
pending on  the  object  of  the  visit  and  its  intended  duration. 
Where  the  space  available  for  living  is  so  narrowly  confined, 
ti.cre  are  obvious  sanitary  as  well  as  military  and  political 
reasons  for  limiting  the  numbers  of  the  resident  population ; 

"  Some  iiittresti.ig  rem.nrks  as  to  the  morality  of  keeping  Gibraltar  will 
lie  found  in  .Motley's  Life  of  Cobden,  chap.  iv. 
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and  the  mortality,  caused  by  fever  and  cholera  epidemics  in 
past  years,  is  a  practical  justification  of  stringent  measures 
against  overcrowding. 

Gibraltar  is,  next  to  Heligoland,  the  smallest  dependency 
of  Great  Britain,  having  an  area  of  about  two  square  miles. 
The  i)romontory,  which  stretches  out  nearly  due  South, 
between  the  bay  of  Gibral'ar  on  the  West  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  East,  is  some  2\  miles  in  length,  with  a 
maximum  breadth  of  J  mile.  It  rises  at  its  highest  point  to 
nearly  1400  feet.  The  Northern  and  Kastern  sides  are 
almost  inaccessible.  The  Southern  side  is  also  very  pre- 
cipitous, the  heights  descending  abruptly  to  the  Windmill 
Hill  plateau,  and  thence  to  the  Europa  Hats,  which  terminate 
in  the  cliff  of  Europa  Point.  On  the  Western  side  alone  is 
there  something  of  a  gradual  slope ;  and  here  the  town  lies, 
stretching  from  North  to  South  along  the  bay.  It  is  divided' 
by  the  Alamedu  public  gardens  into  the  North  and  South 
Towns,  the  former,  which  is  nearer  to  Spain,  containing  the 
main  bulk  of  the  buildings. 

The  promontory  of  Gibraltar  is  joined  to  the  mainland 
by  a  sandy  isthmus.  The  part  of  this  isthmus  nearest  to  the 
rock  and  reached  by  a  causeway  along  the  W  cstern  shore, 
is  counted  as  British  territory  and  known  as  the  'North 
Front.'  It  is  the  playground  of  the  garrison  and  resid.'nts 
of  (Gibraltar,  containing  the  race-course,  cricket  ground,  ami 
an  esplanade  along  the  Eastern  beach.  Here  also  are  the 
cemeteries  and  slaughter-houses,  and  the  wells  from  which 
the  town  derives  the  bulk  of  its  water  supj)ly,  the  water  being 
pumped  up  into  tanks  within  the  fortress.  Beyond  the 
'  North  Front '  is  the  '  Neutral  Grounil,'  lying  between  the 
British  and  the  Spanish  lines. 

The  land  side  of  Gibraltar  witli  the  North- Western  corner 
towards  the  buy  is  commanded  by  the  famous  galleries  in 
the  cliff.  There  are  two  ranges,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  one 
above  the  other;  the  excavation  having  been  begun  at  the 
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time  of  the  great  siege.     As  regards  the  rest  of  the  fortress,  Chaptk.r 

batteries  have  been  erected  at  various  points  of  vantage, 

and  a  s-ea-wail  and  breakwater  protects  the  face  of  the  town.     '    ** 

The  cHniate  of  Gibraltar  is  subtropical.  The  sheltered  Climaif 
position  of  the  town  makes  the  heat  of  the  summer  months  //  ,w 
more  oppressive  than  woukl  otherw  ise  be  the  case ;  and  the 
air,  which  reaches  it  from  the  East,  comes  too  often  in  the 
form  of  the  damp,  heavy,  unhealthy  wind,  known  as  the  '  Le- 
vanter.' The  winter  is  also  the  rainy  season,  the  average 
annual  rainfall  being  much  the  same  as  in  this  country, 
though  the  amount  varies  very  greatly  from  year  to  year. 

The  station  is  now  a  healthy  one  in  consequence 
of  extensive  and  costly  works  of  sanitation,  carried  out  in 
conjunction  by  the  local  Sanitary  Commissioners,  the  War 
Office,  and  the  Admiralt)-;  and,  if  rock  fever  prevails  from 
time  to  time,  the  death  rate  of  the  population  will  bear 
comparison  widi  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

Being  of  limcbtone  formation,  the  jiromontory  abounds  in  Geology, 
natural  caves,  in  which  large  quantities  of  fossil  remains^'"""- 
nave  been  found,  mcludmg  many  species  of  mammals.  At 
present  rabbits,  foxes,  badgers,  goats,  and  a  few  monkeys  are 
the  chief  living  representatives  of  mammal  life  on  the  rock. 
On  the  other  hand,  considering  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
flowers,  ferns  and  shrubs  are  at  once  numerous  in  quantity 
and  varied  in  kind.  In  the  spring  the  rock  is  covered  with 
narcissus  and  other  wild  flowers,  and  one  plant — an  Ibcris 
— is  peculiar  to  Gibraltar. 

The  i)opulation  of  (Gibraltar,  excluding  the  garrison,  numbers  Po^ula- 
over  18.000.     The  inhabitants  are  mainly  of  Spanish  descent,  """• 
and  Roman  Catholics  in  religion.     There  is  also  a  consider- 
able number  of  residents  of  Jew  ish  and  of  Maltese  descent. 

Gibraltar  has,  of  course,  no  home  products  to  depend  upon,  Tra-.L-. 
Its  trade  is  a  transit  trade;  it  is  largely  used  as  a  port  of  call-^"^""' 
and  coaling  station  for  vessels  plying  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  East,  or  between  European  ports  and  the  North- 
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West  of  Africa.  Its  revenue  and  expenditure  now  re- 
spectnely  amount  to  about  £50,000  per  annum.  The 
revenue  ,s  denved  mainly  from  Port  dues,  Crown  rents,  and 
dut.es  on  imported  alcohol  for  home  consumption.     The 

blTkL      p""'"  \  '''  ^""-^"^^  "^  '^^'  — t 
being  kept  m  Pesetas  and  Ccntimos 

Considered  as  a  pa.n  of  the  English  empire  Gibraltar 
possesses  much  interest.  It  is  unic,ue  in  the  natural  strenith 
of  us  position.  It  is  the  XN'estern  gate  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  of  the  road  to  the  East.  And  it  brings  Great  B^Z 
into  direct  contact  with  Spain,  and  gives  her^ome  thous  n  s 
of  Spanish-si)eal  ing  subjects  '. 
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^:'T';..  '^"'^  ';^«""^^-  PO^i'ion  of  :\ralta  between  the  two  con- 

^"^^r-'-  "Z  I'TolT'  f '^'"'  ^"'  "■■"'•"  ^'-y  --h  of  the 
W.,aw    .-"''"  ^7^'  Of  ^^''-1.   has  made  it,  from  the  very  earliest 

-^-^'  !vdv  hid  H  '  ^V"i"^'"-^  ^°  ^'-  ••--  -Inch  ha^;  succes- 
ucly  laid  claim  to  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
n  ancient  times,  the  manull^etures  and  commerce  of  the" 

^Z^rTl  '"  '""  T'  '  '°  ^'''^^'  ^iegree  of  prosperity. 
Lnler    he   Byzantine  Emperors,   its  commercial  greatness 
declined;  b.t  the  extent  and  safety  of  its  natural  harbours 
and  the  world-renowned  fortifications,  begun  by  the  Arabs 
onnnued   by  the   European   nations  who  succeeded  them 
cl  completed  with  all  the  skill  that  Europe  could  afTordT; 

u    ess'    I  '■      '■  "^""-^   ^'  "'"^^  ^^'"•'■^^•^"i'y  -a« 

successful  m  opposing  the  advance  of  the  Turkish   power 

Ami    now,   ,n   modern    times,  it  has  become,  as  a  British 

possession,  more   important  than   ever,  commanding  as  it 

"I  llic  dtpcmleiicy.  -  "'"'  '"t^'-^'stiny  account 
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does,  not  merely  the  Mediterranean,  but  what  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  highway  of  the  world. 

But,  besides  being  in  one  sense  one  of  the  most  valuable, 
it  is  also  historically  one  of  the  most  interesting,  of  the  British 
possessions.  It  is  not,  like  Gibraltar,  Utile  more  diun  a 
fortress  :  but  it  is  inhabited  by  a  people  who  have  a  long 
and  eventful  history,  who  enjoyed  in  past  ages  a  considerable 
measure  of  self-government,  and  whose  as{)irations,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  not  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  fortress, 
are  recognised  by  the  British  Government  as  entitled  to 
be  met. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  Malta  as  if  there  were  only  one 
island :  but  there  are  really  two  principal  islands,  INIalta  and 
Gozo,  and  several  smaller  ones.  The  area  of  Gozo  is  only 
24','  square  miles.  .Alalta  is  17}-  miles  long  and  about  y 
miles  broad,  and  it  has  an  area  of  91^^  scjuare  miles,  being 
thus  not  quite  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  \ 
The  area  of  the  whole  grouj)  is  about  117  square  miles. 

It  is  an  old  question  whether  ]\Ialta  should  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  Europe  or  to  Africa.  It  is  60  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  in  Sicily,  and  about  200  from  the  nearest  in 
Africa.  The  palms,  and  other  subtropical  plants  v.hich 
flourish  there,  seem  to  assign  it  to  Africa ;  but  in  its  fauna, 
including  the  ^Maltese  dog,  which  is  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers  and  still  survives,  it  is  more  like  Europe.  The 
matter  has  been  settled  as  regards  the  serv.ce  of  British 
soldiers  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  deci  ing  it  to  be  in  Europe. 
But  geographically,  at  any  rate,  it  nween  the  two  con- 

tinents:  and  it  is  owing  to  tnis  L  ad  to  its  being  also 

roughly  halfway  between  (iibraitar  on  Uie  west  and  Eg}pt  on 
the  east,  that  so  many  different  nations  have  occupied  it  in 
turn.  Phcenic  ians,  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Byzantun. 
Greeks,  Arabs.  Normans,  Germans,  Angevins,  Spaniards, 
I'Vench,  and  English,  have  held  it  in  succession,  not  to 
The  area  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  about  145  square  miles. 
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mention   the    Kni-hts   of  St.  John,   w'    .e   numbers    were 
recruited  from  all  the  chief  peoples  of  Europe. 

The  earliest  navigators  of  the  Mediterranean  were  the  Phoe- 
nu  ians.  and  until  the  end  of  the  8di  century  b.c.  they  had  no 
rivals.     Starting  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  coast  of  Syria 
they  acquired  the  command  of  the  sea  as  far  as  Gades  (Cadiz)' 
which  they  founded,  perhaps  nenS   1000  years  before  Christ' 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.      Utica,  the  most  ancient  of 
their  colonies  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  not  far  from  Malta; 
and.  several  inscriptions  and  images,  and  many  specimens 
of  pottery  and  glass,   remain  to  this  day  as  evidences  of 
their  occupation  of  the  Maltese  group.     There  are  also  in 
.Alalta  ami  (]ozo  many  sepulchral  caves  and  tombs  cut  in 
the  rocks,  besides  the   ruins  of  no    less  than   three   most 
remarkable  buildings  formed   of  gigantic    stones,  some   of 
which  are  attributed,  apparently  with  good  reason,  to   the 
Phoenicians. 

In  735  B.  c.  the  first  Greek '  colony  was  founded  in  Sicily 
and  a  long  str.ggle  began  between  Greeks  and  Phcenicians 
for  supremacy  in  the  IMediterranean.  During  this  time  Malta 
probably  followetl,  as  it  did  in  after  years,  the  fortunes  of 
Sicily  2.  From  an  inscription  on  a  tessera  in  bronze  attributed 
to  the  5th  century  b.  c,  which  is  now  i)rescrved  at  Naples  '  it 
appears  that  the  Government  of  .Alalia  at  that  time  was 
formed  on  the  pattern  of  a  Greek  Refmblic. 

Subsequently,  when  the  power  of  Carthage  was  at  its 
height,  Malta  was  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  in  whose 
possession  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  First  Punic 
War.  During  that  war  (264-241  «.  c.)  Alalta  appears  to  have 
been  more  than  once  taken  by  the  Romans  and  recovered 
by  the  Carthaginians.      At    the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it 

:„  '.?!??'  '"T  ^"''''''''  "'^'  '""""''"• '"  ^-^5.  .i>Hl  Syracuse  from  Corinth 
in  ,..,4  i,.t.  .  ilicse  were  scum  succeeded  bv  others 

'  I'K.'essor  Freeman  .Histor.  Geog.  of  Europe^  speaks  of  Malta  as 
the  natural  appendage  of  .Sicily.'  1        »  "»  -»iaiia  as 

•■  Dr.  A.  A.  Caruana,  Report  on  Antiquities  of  Malta,  1882. 
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remained  with  the  Carthaginians  ;    bat  during  the  Second  CiiArrKK 
Punic  War  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  218  b.  c.  *  ^^' 

Under  the  Romans,  Malta  appears  to  have  maintained  its  ,, 
prosperity,  at  least  down  to  the  Augustan  age.  Diodorus 
Siculus^  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  speaks  of  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  of  the 
beauty  of  its  houses  and  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
of  the  many  skilful  artificers  which  the  island  produced. 
Cicero  •'  also  refers  to  Maha  as  abounding  in  curiosities  and 
riches,  and  as  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics. 
The  remains  of  more  than  one  fine  temple  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  of  other  buildings,  existed  until  a  few  years 
ago ;  and  tlio  foundations  of  a  mole  and  important  harbour 
works,  quite  recently  discovered;  bear  the  marks  of  Roman 
handiwork. 

It  was  during  the  Roman  occupation  oi  Malta  that,  in  .sv.  raufs 
58  A.  D.,  the  shijnvreck  of  St.  Paul  occurred.  .Much  ingenuity  •'^"'/''"''^<'^'- 
has  been  perversely  exercised  in  the  attempt, — based  mainly 
on  the  statement  that  they  '  were  driven  up  and  down  in  Adria,' 
— to  prove  that  the  island  on  which  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions were  wrecked  was  IMeleda,  off  the  Illyrian  coast,  in 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Adriatic  Sea.  But  the  name  of 
Adria  was  unquestionably  applied  in  those  days,  not  merely 
to  the  Venetian  Gulf,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  sea  between 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Africa ;  and  the  result  of  the  controversy 
has  been  to  prove  that  the  island  could  only  have  been  Malta, 
and  to  confirm  the  tratlition,  which  has  existed  from  time 
immemorial  in  [Malta,  that  the  wreck  took  place  in  St.  Paul's 
Bay,  on  the  North-Western  coast  of  the  island. 

Tradition  also  asserts  that  the  Maltese  have  always  pro-  Introduc- 
fessed  Christianity  since  it  was  first  preached  there  by  St. '{""  °^ 
Paul :  and  many  Christian  monograms  and  inscriptions  have  tiani'iy. 
been  found,  ranging  from  the  2nd  to  the  9th  century. 


I. ivy  xxi.  51, 


'  Bibliotheca  Ilistorlca,  v.  1 2. 
In  Verrem,  iv.  18.  and  46. 
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On  the  final  division  of  the  Kmpire  in  390  a.d.,  Maha  fell 

_     to  the  Kastern,  or  Byzantine,  Kmperor,  and  during  the  next 

500   years    its   history  is  almost  a  blank.     It  is  uncertain 

whether  u  xvas  ever  occupied  by  the  Vandals  who  took  Sicily 

in  454  A.»..  or  by  the  Goths  who  followed  them  there  ten 

years  afterwards.     At  any  rate,  neither  people  left  any  traces 

of  the.r  occupation.     Beli^arius,  the  great  Jivzantine  general, 

who  reconquered  Carthage  from  the  \andals  in  .33-.  a  d 

and  Sicily  from  the  Goths  in  r,,.-  a  d    is  siid  to  l,.v    i     ^    i 
-  .  .jjj  A. !».,  IS  saui  to  liave  landed 

m  Malta  uurmg  one  of  these  expeditions;  and  a  Byzantine 
garrison  ,s  mentioned  as  still  holding  the  island  in  870  a  d 
Bat  the  period  of  its  commercial  greatness  was  at  an  end" 
and  that  of  its  importance  as  a  fortress  had  not  yet  begun     ' 
Meanwhile,  the  appearance  of  Mahomet  in  Arabia  was  die 
commencement  of  a  revolution  in  the  old  order  of  things 
whu:h  soon  extended  to  the  Mediterranean.     Mahomet  died 
>n  632  v.n.;  and  between  647and698  a.d.  his  disciples  had 
won  their  way  along  the  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules.     It  was  not,  however,  until  828  a.  a,  more  than 
.00  years  after  Gibraltar  had  become  a  Moorish  stronghold, 
tha     the   Arabs  first  attacked  Malta.     Another  attack  was 
made  in  836  a.d.,  when  Gozo  suffered  more  esi-ecially ;  but 
this  hke  the  first,  was  repulsed.     In  870  a.  a,  however,  the 
Maltese  themselves  massacred  the  (ireek  (Byzantine)  garrison, 
and  delivered  up  the  island  to  the  Arabs,  who  held  it  fo 
220  years. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  condition  of  Malta  un<ler  the 
Aral)s.  They  appear  to  have  used  it  mainly  as  a  base  for 
P.rat.cal  expeditions.  But  two  noteworthy  memorials  of  their 
occupation  remain.  The  name  of  Melita  was  corrupted  by 
.em  into  Malta:  and  the  mass  of  the  people  still,  though 
n  ore  han  xooo  years  have  elapsed,  speak  no  other  language 
dian  tha.  wh.cn  was  in  the  main  acquired  fioni  their  Arab 
masters.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  although  the 
Maltese  adopted  the  language  of  their  conquerors,  tky  did 
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not  adopt  their  religion.  There  is  a  break  in  the  line  of 
bishops  (luring  the  Arab  dominion.  But,  when  Count  Roger  _ 
Guiscard.  after  ihe  Norman  conquest  of  Sicily,  proceeded 
about  1090  A.  D.  to  attack  the  Arabs  in  i\lalta,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  the  native  inhabitants,  some  of  whom,  if 
not  all,  were  certainly  Christians. 

The  conquest  of  Malta  by  the  Normans  forms  an  epoch  Norman 
in  its  history,  not  less  important  to  the  INIaltese  than  the  '1''^""'  'V 
Norman  Conquest  of  England  was  to  the  English.     Malta  ' 
then,  for   the   first   time,    came   under   the    influence  of  a 
Teutonic   race:    the   feudal   laws  and   administration  were 
introduced:  the  succession  of  Christian  bishops  was  restored: 
tithes  anil  other  endowments  were  granted  to  the  Church  : 
and  the  first  establishment  of  the  '  Consiglio  Popolare,'  or 
National  Council,  although  apparently  not  in  the  form  which 
it  afterwards  assumed,  has  also  been  attributed  to  this  date. 

In   1 1 94  A.D.,  owing  to   the  marriage  of  Constance  the /»/'?//<7 
heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  with  the  Emperor  Henry  VI  'cennw 
of  Germany  (son  of  the  famous  Frederick  Barbarossa),  Malta  Emperors: 
came,  as  a  fief  of  Sicily,  under  the  authority  of  the  Em- 
perors,  and    was   granted   by   them    to    feudal    lords  who 
exercised  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  inhabitants. 

In  1266  A.D.,  when  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  w'"''^'' M^ 
IX  of  France,  became  master  of  Sicily,  iMalta  also  passed  x''^''"''''. 
under  his  authority.     The  Maltese  do  not  ai)j)car  to  have -i'V/Zj' • 
taken  any  part  in  the  'Sicilian  Vespers'  in  1282  a.d.,  when 
the  Sicilians  rose  against  Charles  and  massacred  the  French 
garrison.     But  Peter   of  Aragon,  to  whom  the   throne   of 
Sicily   was  transferred,  immediately  sent   his   fleet   against 
Malta   and    captured    it,    although    gallantly    defended   for 
Charles  by  an  Englishman  named  Corner. 

Malta  thus,  in    1282  A.n.,  came  under  the  dominion  of  ""*'• ''''v 
Spanish  kings,   who   held    it  for    248   years.     During   this  5S' f . 
time   the  INIaltese   appear   to  have   enjoyed  a  considerable  ' 
measure   of  self-government.     The   chief  executive   ofiicer 

VOL.  I.  c 
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SK.T.ON    an.l  roprc-scnt;,,ivo   of  the   fou.Ial    lor'  .as   .he  '  Capitano 
___     <l«  Vorf;a.      H.  was  usually  selected  bv  the  kin-    as  Su- 
zerain. „ut  of  three    persons   proposed    by  the  'Consi.rli,, 
I  opolare.  a.ui  was  liable  to  dismissal  on  complaint  by  the 
Council.     Twice  the  Suzerain  dis|K>sed  of  the  office  in  per- 
petuity to  foreign  families;  but  on  each  occasion  the  Mal-se 
raised  among  them-elves  the  amount  which  had  been  paid 
for  It.  an<iin  ,397  a.i,.  they  obtained  a  promise  from  Ahirlin 
kinp   of  Ara^'on,    which    was    confirmed    by  each    of   his' 
successors,  that   Malta  should  never  be  alienated   from  the 
C  rown  of  Sicily  '.     It  would  seem,  indeed,  that,  althouj,'h  the 
iMahese  were  few'  in  number,  they  were  fiairly  prosperous 
clurinp  this  period.     If  they  were  exposed  to  frecpient  attacks 
,,3  from  the  Moors,  on  the  other  hand  they  often  successfully 

%  retaliated    uj.on    them    on    the   mainland    of  Africa       The 

II  liberal  constitution  under  which  they  lived  fV,stered  in  them 

f^ :  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  self-reliance ;  and.  however  obscure 

>j,  their  country  may  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  thev 

f  j  look  back  upon  this  perio.l.  when  they  were  practically  in- 

dependent, with  Hir  more  satisfaction  than  they  can  u.,on  the 
i  succecxling  period,  when  they  suffered  under  the   splendid 

rule  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

'K-Xhuof  ^  '^^''^  '  ^°«Pi'^^'  «f  '^t.  John  of  Jerusalem  ^  was  founded  at 
'  y.'/u'aV^  Jerusalem  in  102,3  a.».  for  the  reception  of  the  crowds  of 

I  "''-•  pilgrims  who  came  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulciire.     About  a 

century  later  the  Hospitaller  Brothers  were  made  a  military 
order  I  he  mission  of  the  Knights  was  to  defend  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  to  combat  the  '  infidels '  wherever  they  migh't 
meet  them :  and,  as  their  badge,  they  took  the  white  cross 
on  a  black  ground,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Maltese 

'  Eton.  p.  80. 

'  In  15 14  A.n.  Malta  and  Gozo  tojrcther  are  -ni,!  trv  J,^,-^   >        •      . 
only  ii.ooo  inhabitants.  "^^^  contained 

'  Hailam  says  that  this  St.  John  was  neithpr  tl,„  Tr,.,„     i-  . 
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Palestine  to  Cyprus.  About  20  years  later  they  established 
themselves  in  Rhodes,  where  they  remniHetl  for  some  two 
centuries.  In  1522  a.d.  the  Sultan,  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
drove  them  out  of  the  island :  and  the  Kmperor  Charles  \' 
'•o  as  king  of  Aragon  was  also  king  of  Sicily  and  Suzerain 
ji  INFalta.  was  induced,  though  not  without  difficulty,  to  grant 
them  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo  and  the  city  of  Tripoli, 
to  be  governed  by  them,  subject  only  to  their  presenting 
a  falcon  annually  as  homage  to  the  king  of  Sicily. 

The  Knights  took  possession  of  .Malta  in  1530  a.d.  ant! 
held  it  for  268  years.  No  period  of  Maltese  history  has 
been  more  v  idcly  celebrated.  Histories  of  Malta  are  mostly 
histories  of  the  K.-igh^s,  whose  gallant  deeds  and  lavish 
exp-mlitu.e  in  fortifying  and  adorning  the  island  were  such 
as  could  not  Hiil  to  produce  a  brilliant  effect  upon  the 
popular  imagination.  Immediately  on  their  arrival  they 
began  to  strengthen  the  fortifications;  and  in  1565  a.d.  they 
sustained  the  famous  siege,  when  the  Grand  Master,  La 
Vallette,  successfully  opposed  the  apparently  overwhelming 
forre  which  Solyman  the  Magnificent  sent  against  them 
in  the  greatest  and  final  effort  of  the  Turks  to  take  the 
island. 

When  the  Turks  retired,  La  Vallette  proceeded  in  1566 
A.I),  to  found  the  now  city  which,  on  his  death,  was  called 
after  him  Valletta.     Contributions  towards  the  building  were 
received  from  the  chief  princes  of  Europe  in  recognition  of 
the  services  which  the  Knights  had  rendered  to  Christendom 
But   the   Knights  had  also  a   large  income  of  tluir  own 
derived  from  their  estates  throughout  Europe,  by  means  of 
which  successive  Grand   Masters  were  able  to    strengthen 
and  add  to  the  fortifications,  until  they  had  made  them  the 
strongest  and  the  most  renowned  in  the  world.   They  also  made 
good  roa.,.:  built  and  kept  up  hospitals:  raised  in  1614  ^  p 
the  great  aqueduct,  called  after  the  Grand  Master  Vignacourt, 

c  2 
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t,       Section    which  is  still  uscii  to  bring  water  to  Valletta:  and  carried 

-1_     ""'  '"'^"^  "'''^'''  J'"*^"'^  'f'oxVf.,  which  all  served  to  enhance 
the  glory  of  their  rule. 

liut  in  the  midst  of  all  this  splendour  the  interests  of  the 
Maltese  people  suffered.     The   effect  of  the   grant  which 
Charles  V  niade  to  the  Knights  was  that  ilie  Order  occupied 
in  perpetuity  the  jiosition  previously  held  by  the  Capitano  di 
Verga.     The  Maltese  consequently  lost  the  imi)ortant  safe- 
guard of  their  lil)erties  which  flu  y  had  while  that  officer  was 
practically   selected   and    coniiulltti    by   themselves.     They 
consented,  indeed,  to  receive  the  Knights,  for  the  sake  of  the 
protection  which  would  thus  be  afforded  them  against  the 
Moors  and   Turks:    but  they  stipulated  that  each   (irand 
Master   on   taking   office   should   swear   to   maintain    their 
ancient  rights  and  liberties.     The  Knights,  however,  began 
by  deceiving  the  Maltese  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Order,  and,  as  time  went  on,  the  people  were  deprived  of 
all  their  privileges.     The  '  Consiglio  Popolare  '  came  to  con- 
sist of  persons  nominated  by  the  Knights;  and  in  1775  a.d.. 
when  it  had  long   ceased  to   represent  the  people,   it  was 
aboli>hcd. 

In  the  ."-ame  year  an  insurrection  occurred,  known  as  the 
'  Rebellion  of  the  Priests,'  when  the  :,I;-.'  ^  e  were  successful 
in  capturing  fort  St.  KImo;  and,  although  order  was  soon 
restored,  the  misgovernment  and  oppression  from  which 
the  Maltese  had  suffered  were  to  some  extent  mitigated  by 
the  reforms  granted  by  the  Grand  Master  de  Rohan. 

But   the   power   of  the   Knights   was   declining.     Their 

mission  was  ended.     Christendom  no  longer  rcr-uired  their 

••otection ;  and  their  contests  with  the  infidels  had  degene- 

-•(1  into  the  cajjture  of  slaves,  with  whom  Malta  was  filled. 

The  French  Revolution  deprived  them  of  the  large  revenue 

which  ihey  derived  from  France,  and  shortly  afterwards  their 

J/a/"Jt/  P'"I'*-"">'  'n  Spain  and  Italy  was  sequestrated.     In  1798  a.  d. 

///<•  /n-u,/,.  Buonaparte,  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  ai)peared  off  the  island, 
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and,  aft«  r  a  half-hearted  defence,  the  Knights  surrendered  it 


CiiAnuR 
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to  liim. 

\\ithin  three  months,  however,  of  his  dojiarture,  the  Maltese, 
wlio  felt  that  they  had  Iwen  betrayed  by  the  Knights  rosi- 
against  the  French  garrison,  as  centuries  Iwforc  they  had 
risen  against  their  Hyzanline  rulers,  and  comi)elled  tlicm  to 
shut  themselves  up  in  Valletta.  Kor  two  years  they  were 
able,  with  some  assistance  from  the  British  and  Portuguese 
fleets,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  with  the  aid  of 
British  and  Neapolitan  troops,  to  keep  the  French  garrison 
closely  blockaded,  until  at  kngth  they  comi)cllcd  them  to 
capitulate. 

The  French  garrison  ■»?nt'ercd  early  in  September  1800 
to  the  combined  INIalteso,  English,  and  Neapolitan  forces: 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Council,  or  Congress,  of 
the  rej)resentatives  of  the  Maltese  people,  which  had  been 
formed  to  conduct  the  siege,  the  islands  were  solemnly  coded 
to  the  British  Crown. 

Captain  Ball  immediately  assumed  the  administration  of 
the  Government,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  islands 
have  been  governed  as  a  British  possession.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814 
that  the  cession  received  the  sanction  of  the  great  European 
powers:  and  the  joy  with  which  that  decision  was  received 
in  the  island  is  recorded  in  the  following  inscription,  placed 
in  the  jjrincipal  square  of  Valletta,  where  it  may  still  be  read  : — 

MAGNAE    ET   INVICTAE    PRITANKIAE 

ME1.ITENSIUM    AMOR    ET   ErROI'AE   VOX 

HAS   INSri.AS   CONFIRMANT 

A.n.  Mncci..\iv. 


Expulsion 
of  I  lie 

gitrri.wH. 


Ci'.tioii  lo 
the  tirilish 
CrtrcH. 


Coiijirmcii 
hy  the 
Great 
Pcnvers. 


Even  l)efore  the  cession  was  ratified,  the  popular  leaders  Cham^es  in 
of  the  Maltese  had  begun  to  press  for  tlu'  ^-establishment /^^/,-^^)'"y" 
of  the  '  Consiglio  Popolare.'     Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Afalta 
Cameron,    who   was  sent  out  from   England   in   1801    ^i^^Tritis.i 

rule. 
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''"'"    Su!cl  '?'"'"'"' °""    ''    '^•"'""^^'-   '''^    Government,    had 
-_       sued   a   i,roclamat.on  stating    that   the   King    grantid   to 

n^      ahese   people   fuil  protecion   and  the  enjovn.  m   of 
all   their   dearest    r  <>-hls    n  ,1    fh.,f    i.  u 

,       ,  ,    .         "o'"^>   ai.ii    ttiat    lie   would   protect    their 

u.l,e.    ,he,r  hoi,  religio,,,  Uk*  ...on,  and  „.eir  to- 
per.,      I  l„s,   ho«c,vr,    .HI  „„,  ,,„;,,■     „,^,   J,  I 

»<.  I  rmsl,  (,overn,„c,u  ,„  connexion  will.  Mal.a  has  been 

how  .0  mce.  ,he  wishes  of  ,he  people,  while  at  .he  s™" 

.me  ensunn,  ,he  securi.,  of  ,l,e  fortress  and  .he  tap'd 

interests  connected  with  it.  "P<-riai 

In  1836  Mr.  John  Austin,  the  well-known  writer  on  iuris- 
prudence  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Cornewall  Le 
Here  sent  out  as  Royal  Commissioners  to  enquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  islands.     The  main  results  0/ theirT^^om 
mendations    were    that    the    censorship   of  the   press    u"s 

and  the  sj  stem  of  ,,n.nary  education  were  reor<^anised  and 
the  procedure  of  the  law  courts  was  simplified  ' 

.nd^R!,;' n'(^7T"""'  r  ""'^  "'•^Pl-inting  a  civilian 
and   Roman    Catholic    to    be  Governor  of  Malta      In  the 

had  usualb     )oen  kept  distinct  from   the  command  of  the 
troops;  but  latterly  it  had  become  the   rule  for  th     Com 
umder  in  C   uef  of  the  garrison  to  be  also  Governor,    vh"h 
^as   resented   by  the  Maltese,  on  the  ground   that   to  put 

R    More    Ot"  n   ""'"""'  '"°^'"  -  '^^^'    ^^■S'"  "on. 
ccucd  .1     MJta   with    the   greatest  enthusiasm.      Durin. 

Colonial    Office,    Letters     J'atent     were     issued    in     18.0 
provKn      ,         ,,     .Council   of   Government'  ("      ^^ 
leg.s laturcO    should    consist   of  the   Governor,   nine   ofhc 
-embers,  and  eight  members  (seven    for   Malta   and   o 
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for  Ciozo)  elected  by  j)ersons  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors.  Chaptkr 
The  elecLorate  numbered  about  2000. 

In  the  Council  thus  consntuted  the  Government  could  of 
course  always  command  a  majority.  But  the  publicity  which 
was  given  to  the  acts  of  the  Government  was  indirectly  bene- 
ficial to  the  peo  I-:"  ;  and  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
O'Ferrall's  :.•■  cissor.  Sir  "y.  Reid,  who,  although  a  military 
officer,  was  .ipf-Miited  on!"  to  the  civil  administration,  the 
official  maj(  !■;_.  was  so  s  Idom  used  that  the  restraint  was 
scarcely  felt.  It  was  Ui  ''lis  time  that  the  Crimean  War  took 
place:  and  in  the  spring  of  1854  large  numbers  of  troops 
were  stationed  in  the  island  before  being  sent  on  to  the  seat 
of  war. 

'I'he  next  Governor,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Gaspard  Le  iNIarchant, 
again  united  the  chief  civil  and  military  duties  in  his  own 
person,  and  they  have  not  since  been  separated.  His  ail- 
ministration  was  distinguished  by  the  number  of  great  public 
works  which  were  carried  out  under  his  direction.  Many  of 
them  were  works  of  great  utility  to  the  island.  But  the 
constant  use  of  the  official  majority  in  the  Council  to  obtain 
the  necessary  votes  of  money  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  agitation 
for  the  reform  of  the  Constitution. 

In  1864  ]\Ir.  (afterwards  Viscount)  Cardwell,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  gave  instructions  '  to  the 
Governor  that  great  consideration  should  be  shewn  to  the 
opinions  of  tlie  elected  members  of  Council  in  matters  of  local 
and  domestic  interest,  and  that  above  all  no  vote  of  money 
should  be  pressed  against  the  majority  of  the  elecleil  members, 
except  in  very  special  circumstances  in  which  the  public 
interests  or  cretlit  were  seriously  at  stake,  and  never  without 
an  immediate  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

This,  however,  did  not  setde  the  matter  :  for  the  want  of 
.my  ilear  definition  of  those  local  questions,  in  respi.ct  ol 

'  In  a  despatch  dated  the  i(yth  of  Sept.,  1864. 
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^d.-ch  the  wishes  of  the  local  representatives  were  to  prevail. 

alJorcled  opportunities  for  endless  disputes 

Accordingly,  in  ,887,  a  new  constitution  was  granted  by 

Lcters  Patent,  under  which  full  power  is,  as  bcfor^,  reserved 
to  the  Crown  to  legislate  on  any  question,  but  such  power 
must  be  exercised,  not  indirectly  by  the  use  of  the  official 
n  ajorny,  ,„,  ^y  a  direct  use  of  the  prerogative.  The  Co..n 
of  Government  ,.e.  the  Legislative  Council,  consists  of  the 
Governor,  six- official,  and  fourteen  elected,  members.     Of  the 

and  four  by  '  special '  electors  with  a  high  qualification.     Of 
hose  elected  by  the  special  electors,  one  must  be  an  eccle   - 

mmm  able  property  m  Malta,  one  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 

sty.and  one  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  \otes 

of  money  are  determined  by  the  elected  members  alone.        " 

1  he  Government  is  administered  by  the  Governor  assisted 

by  an  Kxecutive  Council  consisting  of  certain  ofilcil    m   ^l 

^ken  from  the  elected  members  of  the  Council  of  Gov.rn- 
m  nt_  All  appomtments  in  the  Civil  .Service,  except  that  of 
C  hief  Secretary,  are  held  by  natives  of  Malta. 

1  he  Maltese  live  under  their  own  native  laws,  and  justice 
.s  administered  by  a  .Superior  Court,  consisting  of  a  CW 

^:  'TcrrT  ^"'^^^'  ''■' ''  ^'^^'^'-^^  ^n^^ 

lolic  .     The  Chief  Justice  and  the  other  Jud-^es  as  well  is 
the  Magistrates,  are  all  Maltese  " 

Malta  has  no  Public  Debt,  and  the  Maltese  pay  no  direct 

rfd:  CuTt        '•,  ^'^  ""'  ™^^"^''^"^  ^--'   ^^  -vl 
fjTuTr      "'"'•■  '"^'  '^'  ''^^^^-'  ^"^"""t  is  derived 
from  the  duty  of  ,0..  a  quarter  on  wheat.     The  revenue  from 

TZ  !!r  r""""'  '"  ''^^  '^  ^^^•^--  uulin  :886  t^ 
*223,7o.3.     A  comparison  of  the  years  1876  and  i886.shows 

as  theVsui;,Tth'hte°Ro«fr'"'''''"'^  '"'^^^°"'  ^''^^'''^t^  "'to  which 
and  one  for  Gc'zo  ^''  Commission  ,iS88  ,  Malta  is  nowdividtd. 
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an  increase  of  revenue  in  lo  years  of  nearly  27  per  cent.  Chaptkr 
English  sterling  is  now  the  currency  of  the  islands.  ''• 

Tin  area  of  the  islands  composing  the  Maltese  group  has  '* 
been  already  stated  to  be  about  117  square  miles.  Gcologi-y.(j/«^^(. 
call}',  they  belong  to  the  lale  Eocene  period.  '  They  consist 
almost  entirely  of  porous  rocks  only  thinly  and  partially  covered 
by  vegetable  soil,  which  vary  in  character  from  a  very  porous 
calcareous  sandstone  to  a  compact  crystalline  limestone  often 
abounding  in  fossils,  and  are  divided  into  two  series  by  an 
intervening  bed  of  marl.  The  surface  is  made  up  of  valleys 
and  steep  hills,  the  sides  of  which  are  seamed  by  water-courses 
made  during  the  heavy  rains.  Owing  to  the  porous  nature 
of  the  rocks,  there  are  no  rivers,  brooks,  or  lakes  ;  but  springs 
are  thrown  out  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  marl,  where  it  is 
exposeil  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  On  the  West  and  South 
the  coast  consists  of  sheer  cliffs.  On  the  North  the  land 
slopes  more  gradually  to  the  sea,  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Valletta.  There  are  no  mountains,  and  the  highest  hills 
are  only  1200  feet  high. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  bare  and  far  from  Go'c-al 
pleasing :  for  almost  the  only  tree  is  the  carob,  or  locust-bean  "J''''^'"''^"' '  ■ 
tree,  and,  in  order  to  protect  the  crops  from  the  violence  of  the 
'  gregale '  -th-East  wind,  the  fields  arc  made  so  small, and 

surrounde  :h  high  walls,  that  the  island  looks  more  like 

a  huge  stone  quarry  than  the  closely  cultivated  country  which  it 
really  is.  The  soil  is  thin ;  and  in  many  places  it  woukl  be 
washed  altogether  away  by  the  winter  rains  if  the  sides  of  the 
hills  were  not  terraced.  But  it  is  very  fertile,  and  highly 
cultivated  ^  Corn,  early  potatoes  for  the  London  market,  rrodwts. 
cotton,  and  various  fruits,  especially  oranges  and  figs,  are 
among  the  chief  vegetable  products.  Vines  are  grown  ;  and 
from  the  honey,  which  now  comes  principally  from  Gozo,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  Greek  name  of  Melita  was  derived.   Goats, 

'  Report  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  C.E:.,  May  11,  1867. 

'  In  18S1  there  were  15,990  persons  engaged  in  agriculture. 
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mules,  and  asses  are  the  principal  live-stock.  ']-l,e  lace- 
"laknig,  winch  is  more  especially  carried  on  in  (Jozo,  main- 
tains the  traditional  reputation  of  ti.e  islands  for  textile  roods' 
It  has  iHvn  calculated  that  in  the  six  hours,  during  ullh  the 
leninsular  and  Oriental  steamers  usually  stay  in  the  harbour 
about  £ioo  on  an  aver.ge  is  spent  by  the  passengers  of  each 
ship  on  lace,  coral,  filagree-work,  and  other  minor  products 

Ihe    climate    of   INlalt.,    although    not  actually  tropical, 
.s    yc-ry  hot   in    summer;    in    winter   it    is    temperate    and 
healthy.      Rain   falls  with    tropical  violence   in    the  winter 
months;  but  in  the  summer  there  is  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen 
and  the  effect  of  the  heat  is  aggravated  in  Valletta  by  the 
radiation  from  the  surrounding  rocks.     In  the  spring  and 
autumn  there  are  occasional  showers.     The  annual  rain-lUll  is 
saul  to  be  from  lo  to  20  inches.        '  e  most  important  factor 
m  the  climate  is  the  direction  of  the  wind.     The  North-Fast 
M.nd,  known  as  die  'gregale'  (theEuroclydonof  the  account 
ot  St.  Paul  s  shij.wreck),  sometimes  lasts  for  two  or  three  davs 
together  in  the  winter,  and.  as  it  blows  directly  into  the  Grand 
Harbour,  it  often  does  much  damage  to  the  shipping ;  but  it  is 
-|ot  unhealthy.     The  Nordi-AW'st  and  South-Kast  winds  are 
the  most  prevalent.     The  South-Kast  wind,  or  Sirocco,  blows 
from  the  Sahara  in  August  and  September.    It  is  warm,  damp 
and  unhealthy  ;  but  it  lasts  only  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time  ^ 

iNothingis  known  as  to  the  origin  of  the  earlv  inhabitants 
of  :^^alta.  It  is  inferred,  from  the  extensive  trade  then  carried 
on,  that  in  the  times  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  the 
islands  were  thickly  inhabited  :  but  it  was  not  nntil  compara- 
tively modern  times  that  any  attempts  were  made  to  giv.  the 
actual  number  of  the  population.  It  is  stated  that  in  ,5-0  x  d 
when  the  Knights  took  possession,  the  number  was  15000  • 
that  in   ,569,  after  the  memorable  siege,  it  -had  f^xllen  to 
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10,000:  and  that  in   1798,  when  the  French  expelled  the  Chaitkr 
Knights,  it   had  mounted  up  to   114,000.     By  the  Census 
taken  in  i«8i  the  j)opulation  of  all  the  islands  was  found  to 
he  1 49,782,  exclusive  of  the  Imperial  troops  and  their  families 
who  numberc('.  5507  '. 

Attempts  have  been  made  from  lime  to  time  to  relieve  the 
over-population  -  by  means  of  emigration.  But  the  jNIaltesc  are 
devoted  to  their  country,  and  few  can  bi-  persuaded  per- 
manently to  settle  elsewhere'.  There  are,  however,  many 
Maltese  residing  in  the  countries  bonlering  on  the  I\fediter- 
ranean.  The  returns  are  necessarily  incomplete  ;  but  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  10,000  Maltese  in  Tunis,  1400  in 
Algiers,  at  least  2500  in  Egypt,  and  about  1000  in  (iibraltar. 

In  race  and  character  the  lower  orders  appear  to  be  mainly  A'd.v. 
Arabic,  but  they  have  a  strong  admixture  of  Italian  or 
.Sicilian  blood.  They  are  a  frugal  and  iiulusirious  peojile, 
living  almost  entirely  on  vegetable  food.  In  the  upper  classes 
the  Latin  strain  is  still  stronger ;  and  the  three  great  Latin 
countries,  France,  Italy,  and  .'^pain,  have  all  contributed  to  it. 
The  upper  classes  usually  sjjcak  Italian  ;  but  the  majority  of 
the  people  use  the  Maltese  language,  a  Semitic  dialect,  closely 
resembling,  and  no  doubt  derived  from,  the  Arabic  of  the 
Arab  rulers  of  the  island. 

'I'here  is  an  order  of  nobility  in  Malta  which  is  said  to  date  Maltcu- 
from  the  time  of  Count  Roger  the  Norman.  Most  of  the  "''^'''''■ 
hereditary  titles  now  extant  were  granted  by  the  Grand 
Masters  ;  but  there  are  some  of  earlier  date,  and  one  which 
dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  The  '  Titolali,'  as  they  are 
called,  now  number  28  families,  the  heads  of  which  bear  litLs, 
which  have  been  recognised  by  the  British  Crown,  and  which 


'  At  the  end  of  18S6  it  w.is  estimated  at  nearly  I'jo.ooo. 

■'  There  are  in  Malta  1447,.  and  in  (I07.0  6X4,  pcr^iniji;  to  the  «qnarr 
mile,  as  against  446  Ij  the  sciuare  mile  in  Eni/land  and  Wales  , Census 
ofi8Si^. 

•'  Several  Maltese  doctors  have  in  recent  years  been  ofTereil  and  have 
accepted  official  ajjpointnicnts  in  other  colonics. 
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serve  as  a  living  reminder  that  the  island  liad  a  long  and 
honourable  history  before  it  was  occupied  by  Great  Britain 

I  he  Maltese  arc  Roman  Catholics  in  religion.  There  is 
a  Bisho,.  of  Malta,  who  is  also  Archbishop  of  Rhodes,  and 
a  Jiishop  of  Gozo. 
E<i.uatio„.  Primary  education  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  in 
Government  schools'.  There  is  also  a  public  lyceum  or 
secondarj-  school,  and  a  university  (founded  in  ,769).  The 
primary  schools  are  free,  and  in  the  other  institutions  the 
fees  are  extremely  low.  English  and  Italian  are  taught  in 
the  schools  as  well  as  Maltese. 

The  former  capital  of  Malta,  now  called  Citta  Vecchia,  or 
Notab.Ie,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island  about  7;  miles 
from  A  alletta,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  rail wa v.  'Many 
of  the  Maltese  gentry  still  live  there,  and  it  contained  in  1881 
w.th  Its  suburlKs,  6152  inhabitants.  Its  Roman  name  was 
Civitas  Melita  :  the  Arabs  called  it  Medina  ('the  Great  City')- 
and  It  acquired  the  name  of  Citta  Vecchia  ('the  Old  City '^ 
when  Valletta  was  founded.  ' 

Valletta  is  now  the  chief  town  of  Afalta.     It  was  beoun  as 
already  mentioned,  by  the  Grand  Master  La  Vallette,  after 
the  repulse  of  the  Turks  in  1565.     The  population  of  the 
J  own  and  District  of  Valletta  in  1881  was  42  78->   or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole  j.opulation  of  all  the  islands'.     In  '  the 
I  hrect  it>es,'  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Grand  Harbour  there 
were  24.802  persons.     Out  of  the  149,782  persons,  therefore, 
m  all  the  islands,  there  were  no  less  than  67,584  living  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  harbours ;  and  in  all  the 
casals,  or  villages,  within  a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles  there 
are  many  persons  who  are  daily  cmploved  as  labourers  at 
the  I  ort      In  i88r  there  were  19,980  persons,  or  rather  more 
than  tialf  the  whole  male  population  above  15  years  of  age 
engaged  in  trade  or  jK-rforming  services  connected  with  it 
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'  See  the  Colonial  Office  List. 
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The  double  harbour  of  Valletta  is  on  the  North-East  of  the  Chai'tk.k 
island,  and  looks  towards  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
natural  harbours  in  the  world,  deep,  commodious,  and  com-  ^y^^ 
pletely  sheltered  except  from  the  North-East ;  when  the  wind  llarbom. 
blows  heavily  from  that  quarter  it  i.,  difficult  and  dangerous 
for  small  boats.  The  coast  is  broken  by  a  large  bay,  bisected 
by  a  well-deilned  and  compact  promontory  on  which  the 
town  is  placed.  At  the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory  is 
the  fort  of  St.  Eh.  o,  which,  with  fort  Ricasoli  on  the  oppo- 
site .'■hore,  guards  the  entrance  to  the  Grand  Harbour.  Behind 
the  fort  stanc'i  the  city  of  Valletta,  and  on  the  land  side 
behind  Valletta  is  the  suburb  of  Flori.ina.  The  Eastern  or 
Grand  Harbour  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and  runs  inland  for  about  two  miles.  Its  eastern  shore  is 
deeply  indented.  Here  are  'the  Three  Cities,' as  they  are 
called,  of  Cospicua,  Vittoriosa,  and  Senglea ;  and  the  naval 
arsenal  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  ^Mediterranean  fleet. 
The  Marsamuscetto,  or  Western  Harbour,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  promontory  on  which  Valletta  stands,  has  not  such 
a  jagged  outline  as  that  of  the  Grand  Harbour.  It  is 
mainly  formed  by  one  semicircular  bay,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  the  Lazaretto  Island.  The  width  of  its  entrance 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and  its 
length  is  slightly  less.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  the  steamers 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  and  by  vessels  in 
quarantine. 

Malta  is  the  most  central  of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  and  General 
the  point  at  which  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  ■'^'•^'""'• 
Italy  are  brought  most  nearly  into  contact.  But  its  import- 
ance is  not  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  ]Mediterranean.  It 
is  a  port  of  call  for  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  enormous 
trade  which  passes,  by  the  Suez  Canal,  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  great  British  dependencies  in  Australasia 
and  the  East.  On  this  passing  trade  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  Malta  mainly  depends ;  and  to  Great  Britain  the 
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TT:   ''  '"   ^°'""^"'^'  ^"''  -  ^'-  head-,uartcrs  of 

the  Mcihterranean  fleet.  * 


Hooks  an,,  „r„KK  I'.n,,irAT,oNs  Kklatin.;  to  Malta 

In  addition  to  official  publications,  Parlian.entary  papers, 
ttc,  the  following  books  may  be  mentioned :—         ^  '    ^      ' 

/>n,ish  Colonial  Library.     Vol' vii.     k.M.  Mvkt.n       ,Sr 
^f'^^^or,.^nf,l.nofMa,a.     Majok  W.  Poktkk,  R.Er   London. 
A/alfa,  Past  ana  Preset.     U.  .S.cnA,.,..     London,  ,870 
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CvPKis  is  not.  Slriclly  speaking,  a  Hrilisl,  colony      I,  i,  .,, 
pros™,  occupied  an,l  administered  by  <;rca,  lirita  „         ,; 
1.0     o„„s  of  a  tonvonlion  of  defensive  alliance    be""  " 
-oa    Iin,a,n  and  Tnrkoy.  which  was  signed  at  Cotan 
■noplc  on  the  4.h  of  Jn„e,  ,8j8.     Ii„,  f,  \  ,„,,  ^^^^^ 
Ottoman  en,p,re;  its  inhabitants  arc  no.  Britisl    ,ubt,s 
and  n,  an  annex  ,o  the  O  .vention  i,  is  provided  t^^i^ 

Turko.,,,e.,a,,d  of  Cyprus  vvill'^'lal:^^^^^^^^^ 

« ;;r''"'  ,  .f'l'™»  »  »»«  •»  l-avo  derived  its  name  from  a  plant 
(-,..).  a  speces  of  henna,  which  grew  in  al.ttndance  „,uhe 

'  See  note  10  Rawlinson's  irerodotiK    TU-   ,1. 
instances  of  places  takin.r  ,k„; '.  /'    ^-  *'  '"'''^P-  J^-*-     For  other 

cp.  Malacca/p.  ^o- '"^'"«  '^^'^  "^"'^'^  ^^<"»  P'^nts  or  trees  upon  the™ 
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island;  and,  in  turn,  it  pave  its  name  to  the  metal  known  i'iiamkr 
to  the  ancients  as  xtiKitut  Kvnpiot  or  Ah  Cyprium,  and  f 
ourselves  as  copper.  ~ 

Although  Cyprus  is  associated  in  mythological  lore  with  //,  rar,:-,/ 
all  that  is  pleasant  and  peaceful,  and  was  celebrated  by  poets-/"""'"' 
as  the  land  of  flowerp  '  and  the  chosen  abode  of  the  goddess 
of  love  *,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  whose  fortunes  have 
reflected  more  fai'hfully  the  ebb  and  flow  of  races.  It  has 
been  the  meetin<r-|)lace  of  .\ryan  and  Semitic  races,  of  West 
and  East,  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  of  Catholic  and  Orthodox,  of 
Christian  and  Moslem.  It  was  conquered  by  more  than  one 
of  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East.  Here,  is  \v  Sicily. 
Pho-'nicians  and  Greeks  settled  side  by  side.  J  iield  for 
a  time  a  prominent  position  iii  the  Hellenic  world.  It  he- 
came  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  fell  a  prey  to  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Jews,  and  again,  many  centuries  later,  to 
that  of  the  Turks.  It  was  a  dependency  of  Coiistantinoj)le 
under  the  Hy/antine  Emperors.  The  wave  oi'  the  Crusades 
passed  over  the  island.  The  military  orders  made  it  a  tem- 
porary resiino'-place.  Genoa  and  Venice,  the  two  great 
naval  powers  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Middle  Ages,  each 
obtained  a  footing  in  it.  It  became,  with  the  other  islands 
of  the  Levant,  i)arl  and  parcel  of  the  Turkish  dominions. 
Ai.d  in  the  latest  phase  of  its  history,  it  is  still,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  balance,  occupied  by  a  Christian  power  of  the  West, 
but  paying  tribute,  as  in  the  earliest  times,  to  an  Eastern 
master. 

The  history  of  Cyprus  begins  at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  y-:.»/v „,- 
is  of  even  wider  interest,  than  that  of  IMalta.  Cyprus  is  men-  '''«'"'<""''• 
tioned  in  Egyi)lian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  a  very  early 
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'  One  Greek  epithet  of  the  isLind  w.is  tiiwSrji.     Gibbon  ■  ch.ip.  60 
sjieaks  of  •  the  '  Liiul  of  Cyprus,  whose  name  excites  the  ideas  of  ele- 
jjance  and  pk.   ..re.' 

-  The  Cyprian  Venus  and  her  worship  were  of  Fhanician   oricin 
though  adopted  by  the  Greeks. 
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date.   Tlic  Kittim  or  Clmtim',  named  in  the  book  of  (lenesis 
as  one  of  Juphet's  descendants,  has  l)een  klentificd  witli  the 
island  or  its  inhabitants ;  and  in  Greek  |K>etr>-.  as  in  (Jteek 
his'ory,  it  holds  a  prominent  place.     The  actual  history  of 
Malta  can  only  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  the  Punic 
wars,  althouKh  it  is  inferred  from  certain  inscriptions  and  re- 
mams  that  it  had  previously  been  inhabited  by  Phoenicians 
and  Greeks.     Hut   the  existence  of  Phojnician  and  (ireek 
settlements  in  Cyprus  is  no  matter  of  inference.     Both  na- 
tions are  known  to  have  settled  in  the  island,  in  times  prob- 
ably k.np  before  any  .settlers  from  either  nation  appeared  in 
Malta:  while  from  certain  inscriptions  written  in  characters 
peculiar   to  Cyprus,   and   in   a  language  which  has  been 
described  as  a  dialect  of  Greek,  it  would  seem  that  neither 
I  ha^maans  nor  Greeks,  but  another  people  of  Aryan  origin, 
were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island  -'. 

The  date  of  the  first  Phoenician  immigration  cannot  be 
ascertamed.  but  it  was  probably  very  far  back  in  history 
I  he  island  is  not  much  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  and  the  Phoenicians,  who  in 
very  early  days  brought  tin  for  their  skilful  craftsmen  from 
the  distant  mines  of  Cornwall,  can  hardlv  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover in  still  earlier  times  the  abundant  supplies  of  ropper  in 
an  island  so  close  to  their  shores  as  Cyrjrus. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Greek  colonies  were  established 
m  the  island  is  equally  unknown,  so  far  at  least  as  authentic 
history  IS  concerned,  liut  in  .lie  •  Cyprian  verses  "  (ri  <^.p.„), 
one  of  the  poems  of  the  Kpic  Cycle  which  the  early  Greeks 
attributed  to  Homer  and  which  were  no  doubt  of  very 
ancient  date,  the  fortunes  of  the  Greek  colonists  in  Cyprus 

ancient  Idalium),  in  i868.  "»*"'"""  ^^K.  C.M.O..  at  Dah    the 
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are  traced  back  to  a  time  prior  to  the  siege 

Iliad '  and  tlio  Oilysscy  themselves  contain  more 

allusion  to  Cyprus  and  hor  kinps.     The  peoj 

the  U-ading:  (irctk  city  in  the  island,  ascribe 

to  'l\uccr,  whose  father  Telamon   ruled  the  more  flimous 

island  of  Salamis  in  prehistoric  times ;  and  the  name  of  the 

town  of  Soli  wat  supposed  to  recall  the  memory  of  Solon's 

visit  to  Cyprus  '^. 

The  first  authentic  record  with  regard  to  Cyprus  is  an 
inscription  on  an  K<;yptian  tombstone  of  the  17th  century 
B.C.,  from  which  it  aj)pears  that  the  island  was  conquered  by 
Thotlmies  III  of  Kjjypt,  in  whose  rei,i,'n  the  Ilxodus  of  the 
Childn  !i  of  Israel  is  sup]>osed  to  have  taken  jilace.  This 
was  no  doubt  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  any  Greek 
colon-  '^  ai  d  jjrobably,  also,  before  the  Pluenieians  had 
settl'  '  >  'he  island.  In  those  early  dnys  the  position  of 
Cyji  .ii  relation  to  the  ancient  monarchies  of  the  East 
was  similar  to  that  which  IMalta  came  to  occupy  in  later 
times  with  ref,'ard  to  the  leading  stales  of  die  Rlediierrancan. 
when  the  centre  of  the  civilised  world  had  shifted  to  the 
Westward.  Hence,  as  apjiears  from  various  inscriptions  and 
odier  records,  Cyprus  became  subject  successively  to  Ef,M-pt, 
as  jus'  mentioned,  to  Assvria,  to  Egypt  again  in  r,m  n.c. 
when  it  was  concpu'red  by  Amasis,  and  in  525  n.c.  to  Persia. 

Meanwhile  tlie  power  of  the  Ci reeks  hati  been  increasing. 
Civ!;,>ation  was  no  longer  confined  to  Egypt  and  the 
countries  to  the  East  of  Cyprus.  The  civilisation  of  the 
West  was  ab.nit  to  assert  itself  at  iNIarathon  and  Salamis ; 
and  Cyprus,  being  midway  between  East  and  West,  could 
not  fail  to  be  involved  in  the  coming  conflict. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Ionic  revolt  the  Greek  element 
in  Cyjinis  showed  its  strength :  and  in  502  b.c.  the  whole 

'  Ili.icl  xi.  20  spe.iks  of  a  suit  of  armour  given  to  Agnmemnon  by 
Linyras,  the  legencLirj-  hero   though  not  a  Greek  hero-  of  Cyprus. 

•'  The  kinjjdoni  of  Soli  is,  however,  mentioned  in  an  Assyrian  in- 
scription of  much  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Solon, 
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island,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Phojnician  town 
..  of  Amathus,  took  part  with  the  lonians  in  renouncing  the 
authority  of  the  Persian  king.  In  the  war  which  followed, 
the  Persians  were  assisted  by  the  Phanicians  of  the  mainland; 
and,  although  the  Ionian  fleet  was  victorious  in  an  engage- 
ment which  took  place  off  Cyprus,  the  Persian  army 
landed  on  the  island  and  utterly  defeated  the  Cypriotes. 
'I'hus  Cyprus  was  again,  after  one  bri-f  year  of  freedom, 
brought  under  Persian  rule,  and  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  in 
480  B.C.  the  island  contributed  a  contingent  of  not  less  than 
150  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes. 

The  reconquest  of  the  island  by  the  Persians,  assisted  as 
they  were    by  the    Pha-nicians,   tended   to   discourage    the 
Greeks  in  Cyprus.     For  a  time  they  were  strengtheneil  by 
an  Athenian  fleet  under  Cimon,  the  son  of  the  victor  of 
.Alaralhon;  but,  when  he  fell,  about  450  b.c,  while  attacking 
Citium,  the  most  important  stronghold  of  Phcenician  and 
Persian  influence  in  the  island,  the  Greek  cause  fell  with  him, 
and  even  the  essentially  Greek  city  of  Salamis  passed  shortly 
after  his  death  into  Pha^nician  hands. 
Evasoras.      About  410  B.C.  a  reaction  began.     Evagoras,  a  Greek  of 
the  royal  house  of  'Icucer,  made  himself  master  of  Salamis, 
and  by  his  vigour  and  intelligence  succeeded,  not  only  in  re- 
viving the  literature  and  the  arts  of  Greece  in  his  own  city, 
but  in  establishing  a  general  supremacy  over  the  whole  of 
the  island.     So  great  was  his  power  that  he  took  even  the 
great  town  of  Tyre  on  the  mainland,  and  carried  on  a  struggle 
with  Persia  for  no  less  than  ten  years,  which  was  only  ended 
by  his  obtaining  an  honourable  peace. 

The  reign  of  Kvagoras  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  period 
in  the  history  of  Cyprus.  Before  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  374  B.C.,  he  had  raised  the  island  from  the  position  of 
a  mere  dependency  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  Eastern 
monarchies,  had  gained  for  it  a  place  among  the  leading 
states  of  Greece,  and  had  solved  the  (jucstion  as  to  \\hich 
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division  of  the  ancient  world  the  Cyprian  people  should  be  Chapter 
assigned.     Consequently  when,  some  forty  years  later,  the        '^• 
power  of  Persia  was  shattered  by  Alexander  the  Great  at    ~'*~ 
the  battle  of  the  Issus,  the  kings  of  the  island  hastened  to 
offer  him  their  submission  as  the  leader  of  the  Greek  race, 
and  sent  120  ships  to  assist  him  in  the  siege  of  Tyre. 

When  Alexander  died  in  323  b.c,  and  his  conquests  were  Cyprus 
divided  among  his  generals,  the  possession  of  Cyprus  was  """''•''  "'^■ 
again  disputed  by  two  rival  powers  on  the  Kast  and  South,  ^'"''""'''^■ 
though  both  claimants  were  now  of  Greek  descent.     Anti- 
gonus,  who  had  established  himself  in  Syria,  and  Ptolemy, 
the  founder  of  the  CJreck  dynasty  in  Egypt,  engaged  in  a  long 
struggle  for   the   island,  which  in   the  end   remained  with 
Ptolemy.     In  the  course  of  this  struggle,  the  various  little 
kingdoms,  into  which  it  had  been  divided  from  the  cariiest 
times,  were  finally  abolished ;  and  under  the  Greek  kings  of 
llgypt  it  was  governed  by  a  viceroy,  usually  a  member  0}  tiic 
royal  family,  who  appears  at  times  to  have  administered  it  as 
an  independent  kingdom.     During  this  time  the  island  ap- 
pears to  have  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity ;  and  when 
Cato  took  possession  of  it  for  the  Roman  people  in  57  n.c., 
he  sold  the  treasures  which  were  captured  for  the  enormous 
sum  of  9000  talents  '. 

The  Romans  claimed  Cyprus  under  the  will  ^  of  the  last  ">,M-  ihc 
legitmiate  possessor  of  the  throne  of  the  Ptolemies ;  and  ^'""""'^  • 
they  also  asserted,  as  an  excuse  for  taking  it,  that  it  har- 
boured pirates -'-a  reason  which  has  more  than  once  been 
used  to  justify  annexation.  It  was  at  first  joined  with  Cilicia, 
and  during  this  time  it  was  administered  by  Cicero.  It  was 
afterwards  made  one  of  the  senatorial  provinces  :  and  this 
was  its  position  when  St.  Paul  visited  it,  accompanied  by 

'  Cato  paid  the  whole  nmoimt  into  the  public  treasury,  keepintr  for 
himself  o..ly  a  bust  of  Zeno  the  Stoic,  who  was  a  native  of  CN^rus 
-  Compare  the  claims  of  the  Portuguese  to  Ccvlon,  p.  -o  " 

■   C  ompare  the  reasons  given  for  the  annexation  of  Province  Wellesl 
I'nge  10 J,  and  Labuan,  page  104. 
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St.  Barnabas  who  was  by  birth  a  Jew  of  Cyprus,  and  converted 
the  pro-consul,  Sergius  Paulus,  to  Christianity.  The  new 
rehgion  appears  subsequently  to  have  spread  rapidly  throuirh 
the  island.  ^ 

In  ii6  A.D.,  during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  there  was  an 
insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  Cyprus,  who  are  stated  to  have 
massacred  no  less  than  240,000  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
^vere  suppressed  by  Hadrian,  who  had  not  then  become 
Lmperor.  All  Jews  were  expelled  from  the  island,  and  for- 
bidden to  return  on  pain  of  death  '. 

When  the  Empire  was  divided,  on  the  death  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  Cyprus,  like  Malta,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperors.  Like  Malta,  also,  it  was  exposed  to 
frequent  attacks  from  the  Arabs ;  but.  although  they  several 
tunes  occupied  the  island,  and  once  held  it  for  no  less  than 
160  years,  they  were  always  expelled  again  by  the  Byzantine 
Emperors,  and  never  established  themselves  there  as  firmly 
as  they  did  in  IMalta. 

The  Crusades  first  brought  Cyprus  into  contact  with  the 
\\  cstern  nations  of  IModern  Europe.     Its  position  made  it  a 
convenic.ic  halting-place  for  the  Crusaders  on  their  way  to 
and  ;rom  the  Holy  Land,  just  as  the  West  Indian  islands 
were   at  once  a  resting-place   and  a  starting-point  for  the 
early  European  invaders  of  America.     In  119 1  a.d.  Richard 
CcEur  de  Lion  landed  there  on  his  way  to  Palestine,  and 
dei)osed    the    Byzantine    ruler,    Isaac    Comnenus  ^       The 
latter-s  crime  was  that  he  had  imjirisoncd  some  shipwrecked 
English  sailors,  and  even  endeavoured  to  gain  possession 
of  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  while    sheltering   in   the   road- 
stead of  Limassol.     Cyi)rus  thus  came  into  the   power  of 

in  \^^^  <='^"S"\of  'SSJ  sho^vcd  that  there  were  only  sixty-nine  Jew.  then 
.n  the  island.     .Some  hundreds  of  Russian  an.l  Roumanian  fews  4hs. 
ciuently  visited  it,  but  these,  with  five  or  six  exceptioChai'now  ^Vl 

J  A  nephew  of  the  K ,.,peror.     He  appears  to  have  oi.tained  the  s.inie 
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the    King   of    England,   as    Malta,  just   a   century   before.  Chapter 
had    been    conquered   by    Count    Roger    of    Normandy ;        ^^• 
and     Richard    was    married    to    Berengaria    at   Limassol.         ** 
Being    anxious,  however,    to    proceed  to   the    Holy  Land, 
he    forthwith    sold    his    new    possession    to    the    Knights 
'I'emplars,  who  in  this  way  acquired  Cyprus,  just  as  the  other 
great  order  of  chivalry,  the  Knights  of  St.  John ',  became 
masters  of  Malta  more  than  300  years  later.     But  the  Tem- 
j)lars  had  hardly  established  themselves  in  the  island  when 
a  serious  insurrection  broke  out;  antl,  although  they  suc- 
ceeded in  quelling  it,  they  were  glad  to  hand  back  the  island 
to  Richard,  who  bestowed  it  upon   the   French  Crusader, 
(luy  de  Lusignan,  titular  King  of  Jerusalem. 

The  dynasty  of  Lusignan  ruled  Cyprus  from  1 192  to  1456,  Dynasty  of 
with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Famagusta.    Famagusta  was  -^""A'''^"- 
seized  by  the  Genoese  in  1376,  and  held  by  them  until  1464, 
when  it  was  recovered  by  the  Lusignans.     During  the  latter 
years   of    the   Lusignan    rule   the   isla.id    suffered    severely 
from   the  plague,    from   drought,  and   from    locusts.     The 
last  King  married  a  Venetian  lady,  the  beautiful  Catherine  Genoa  and 
Cornaro ;    and    after    his    death,  which    was    followed    in  '  ''""^• 
a  few  months  by  that  of  his  posthumous   son,  Catherine 
held  the  throne,  until  1488,  when  she  abdicated  in  favour  of 
the  Rejiublic  of  Venice.    Thus  both  the  great  naval  republics 
of  the  IMiddle  Ages  established  a  connexion  widi  Cyprus  ; 
hut,  while  Genoa  held  one  fort  and  harbour  only,  her  more 
]'.astern  rival  became  mistress  of  the  whole  island*. 

Under  the  rule  of  Venice,  from  1488  to  1570,  Cvprus 
continued  to  suffer  from  natural  causes.  The  years  1492 
and  i-,42  were  marked  by  disastrous  earthquakes;  in  the 
second  of  these  two  years  locusts  destroyed  the  vegetation, 

'  The  Kni-jhts  of  St.  lohn,  .ifter  being  driven  out  from  (he  1  Tolv  Land 
.111(1  bciorc  tlicy  took  Rhodes,  were  some  twenty  years  in  Cyiirus,' Will- 
ie lo.  ji       1      7 

-  Professor  Freeman  Hist.  Ccog.  of  Europe,  chap.  lo  savs,  '  Cenoa 
was  a  mere  stranger  in  the  East,  \ciiicc  was  in  a  manner  r.l  iionie.' 
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'     '■        thtt  TJ:T'^'\  !r'  ""  ""»^°^''^^  '"'°  ^he  island  ; 

-^    of  hV^r  ^"^^  '"  ''"'  '°  ^^^^>'  ^''^'  'he  whole  plain 

of  the  Mesaorea  was  flooded. 

of  Th'e' TuTkf  T'^  r,"  '^"""'^  '"  ^570  by  the  invasion 
^om  Malta.     The  Turkish  Army  landed  near  Limassol  took 

Tht  ,h  ^  •.  ^"'  '°'°°°  ^'^  '^«  inhabitants  to  death. 
They  then  la,d  s.ege  to  Famagusta,  which  capitulated  afte 
bav.ng  held  out  for  ten  months  in  the  vain  hope  of  receiZr 
pttX  h^"'"-  ^''  — f-ender'were  no!  re' 
Sa  wfth  "7""?  '''^^  "P^^^^^  ^h^  — -e  of 
and  out    1   r"'  °'  ""^"^^  '•  ^"^  ^^"-'^'  ^-'^  -"-1- 

power  '''"'"  '^""  '^'^'^"^^  ^"^J^^'^^  '«  -"  I^-^terr. 

vaf'till'  f  ""'f "  f  ''^  "^^P""'^-^  '^-^  heen  before,  it 
land  fcl  more  and  more  into  decay;  and  the  Turkish  rule 

wl  Lh  ot  (  '''''  °'  ^^^^'  ^^^^"'>''  ^^^  --'  -tabletf 
V.  uch  occurred  m  1823,  when  a  number  of  the  clergy  and 
loadmg  men,  who  had  been  summoned  to  Xicos h  and 
chafed  wuh  complicity  in  the  revolt  of  Greece,  w^ ^ut  ^o 

P>vprtheC'f  f-  ^^''"'  ""  °"^^  '"^^  ^"-hed  to 
^'o}pt,  the  pasha  of  which  province  was  at  wir  with  w 

Z:^^^:^::^^:'^':  f "- "-  --  evidence;, 

a  livc.1  sahrv   "'7™'  *  governor  « a,  appoimed  will, 

known  ,Z\^r'  ""■  ""  "^'™«to'=n'  °f  wl,a>  i. 
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was  handed  over  by  the  Porte  to  be  administered  bv  Great  Cum'ter 
liritain. 

By  this  Convention,  which  '.,'as  made  in  the  interval  be-  ^„  /^. 
tween  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  Russia  compelled  Tmkish 
Turkey  to  sign  at  San  Stefano  as  the  result  of  the  Russo-  t/J,',^'"' 
Turkish  war,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  the 
British  Government  undertook  to  join  the  Sultan  in  defend- 
ing his  Asiatic  possessions  by  force  of  arms,  in  the  event 
of  Batoum,  Ardahan.  or  Kars,  being  retained  by  Russia, 
and  of  any  attempt  being  made  at  any  future  time  by  Russia 
to  take  any  further  territories  in  Asia.  This  undertaking, 
however,  was  given  upon  two  conditions — (i)  that  the  Sultan 
would  introduce  necessary  reforms  into  the  government  of 
those  territories;  and  (2)  that,  in  order  to  enable  the  British 
Government  to  make  provision  for  executing  their  part  of 
the  engagement,  the  Sultan  should  assign  Cyprus  to  be 
occupied  and  administered  by  Great  Britain.  In  an  annex 
to  the  Convention  it  was  provided  that  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  excess  of  revenue  over  the  expenditure  of  Cyprus, 
calculated  upon  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years,  should 
be  paid  over  annually  to  the  Sultan  ;  and  that,  if  Russia 
should  restore  to  Turkey  Kars  and  the  other  concjuests 
made  by  her  in  Armenia  during  the  last  war,  the  island 
would  be  evacuated  by  England,  and  the  Convention  would 
be  at  an  end. 

On  the  administration  being  taken  over  by  (ireat  Admhiis- 
Britain,  the  government  was  entrusted  to  an  ofiker  bear-  '''''""'• 
ing  the  title  of  High  Commissioner,  who  received  all  the 
powers  usually  conferred  upon  a  Colonial  (iovernor ;  ami  a 
Legislative  Council  was  constituted  with  an  official  majority 
as  in  a  Crown  Colony.  In  two  or  three  years,  however,  the 
Christian  population  began  to  press  for  some  form  of  self- 
government;  and  in  1882  the  Legislative  Council  was 
reconstructed,  and  made  to  consist  of  twelve  elected  and 
only  si.\  official  members,  besides  the  High  Commissioner. 
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SK.no.   The  elected  members,  .ho  are  thus  in  a  majority  of  two  to 

one  are  eomposed  of  two  orders,  one  mem!,  r  l4.g  eleeted 

bv   he  Mohammedan  voter,  and  three  hv  those  who  a    to 

M     ammedans,  m  each  of  the  three  electoral  districts  into 

Inch   the  island    .s   chvidod.       The    'non-Mohammedan' 

oters  are  „..nly  Christians,  but  the  term  has  been  adorned 

to  mc luc  e  a  few  Jews  an.l  others  who  are  neither  Christrn 

Z^^f^     ''''''  '^'^^-  -^'  foreigners  Z 
ha  e  resKlal  for  five  years  in  Cyprus,  are  entitled  to  the 

For  adniinistrative  purposes,  the  island  is  divided  into  siv 

and  I  apho.     tach  district  is  presided  over  by  a  commis 
.oner,  representing  the  Executive  au.horitv,  who  has  unTr 
h.s  command  the  revenue,  police,  clerical,  ^^d  medicll  " 

.Lments,  an<   who  acts  for  certain  purposes  on  beha  f  of 
tlie^education.  f..rest,  and  postal  departments  of  the  Govern- 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  tithes  on  all  the  chief 
1.  odu.  s  of  U,e  island,  taxes  known  as  'verghi'  on  propeny 
and  inconie,  taxes  on  sheep,  goats  and  pigs,  cust 'ns^and 
excise  duties,  and  the  profits  realised  on  the  sale  of    a 
-Inch  l.ie  as  in  CVyloi,  is  a  (Government  monopolv. 

The   lurks  taxed  everything,  and  employed  almost  every 
known  device  for  raising  revenue.     Since  the  l^riiish  o  - 

p  t.on  cerunn  readjustments  have  been  efTec.ed  in  the  case 
of  tax..s   .„ch    pressed   unfairly  on  the   people:    but  the 

--.e  n^l  s  so  lar  short  of  the  expcnditl.  Lluding  ^ 
1  urkish  tribute,  that  no  considerable  remission  of  taxation 
has  been  possible.  laxaaon 

The  average  revenue  during  the  seven  financial  vears  from 

)ear,  ad  the  average  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  tril.ute, 
"''    ^•'^o-49^>  a   year.     Lut     as    the    tribute   amounts   to 
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£92,800  a  year,  there  has  been  a  deficit  amounting,  on  an  Chapteb 
average,  to  £36,016  a  year,  which   has  had  to  be  made        ^^• 
good  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  *.  ~~** 

British  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  Cyprus  bronze  piastres  Currency. 
(9  Cyprus   piastrcs=i    shilling),   the   Turkish   lira  (=162 
piastres),  and  French  20  franc  pieces,  are  the  legal  tender 
currency  of  Cyprus. 

The  area  of  Cyprus  is  3584  square  miles.     It  is  30  times  Area  and 
as  large  as  Malta,  and  larger  than  any  island  in  the  Mediter-  i'^ography. 
ranean    except    Sicily   and    Sardinia.      As    compared   with 
English  counties,  it  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  space  occu- 
pied by  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  which  contain  altogether 
3758  square  miles. 

In  shape  it  was  compared  by  the  ancients  to  the  outspread 
.skin  of  a  deer.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  1 40  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  from  North  to  South  about  60  miles. 
The  larger  part  of  it  consists  of  an  irregular  parallelogram 
about  100  miles  long  and  from  60  to  30  miles  broad;  the 
remainder  consists  of  a  peninsula,  called  the  Carpas,  which 
runs  out  tovrds  the  North-West  for  some  40  miles,  with  an 
average  wici^a  of  only  5  or  6  miles. 

Cyprus  looks  towards  the  South  and  East,  towards  Egypt 
and  Syria.  It  is  not  an  easily  accessible  island.  Its  shores 
are  not  indented  with  estuaries ;  it  has  no  navigable  rivers ; 
and  its  mountains  line  the  coast  to  a  great  extent,  forming 
a  barrier  against  the  outside  world. 

There  are  two  main  ranges  or  groups  of  mountains.     One  Mountains. 
runs  continuously  along  the  edge  of  the  Northern  coast,  for 
some  100  miles,  from  Cape  Kormakiti  to  Cape  Andreas.     It 
is  nowhere  more  tlian  a  few  miles  wide,  and  its  highest 

'  Ol^nis  is,  however,  really  a  source  of  profit  to  the  B.itish  taxpayers : 
for  he  r.,>iitc  IS  paid  ovlt  by  the  Islaiul  (nneniu.ent  to  a  sjiecial  account 
at  the  Hank  of  Lngland,  and  is  then  applied,  with  the  acquiescence  of 
1  urkey,  to  the  p.-iynicnt  of  interest  on  tiie  I'urkisli  guaranteed  loan  of 
iN.S.S;  which  would  otiicrwise  have  had  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britaia 
;mu  r  ranee. 
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Sr.cT,o.v   peaks  are  only  half  as  high  as  those  of  the  Southern  range. 

—  ,[  V  r*  '  ^■°"''""°"«'  lof'ier.  and  more  extensive  than 
he  Northern  mountains,  fills  up  in  gre.c  measure  the  West 
ami  South-VVest  of  the  island,  its  eastern  spurs  running 
nearly  to  I  arnaca.  I,  attains  its  greatest  height  in  .Mount 
Iroodos  (the  ancient  Olympus),  ^vhich  is  about  6400  feet 
above  the  sea.  Between  the  Northern  range  and  the  Southern 
Rroup  of  mountams  is  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Mesaorea 
vary.ng  m  breadth  from  ro  to  ao  miles,  and  extending  from 

the  East  "^°"  '^'  ^^''' '°  '^''  ""^  Famagusta  on 

Cyprus  is  not  so  entirely  destitute  of  rivers  as  Malta :  but 
those  which  it  has  resemble  mountain  torrents  and  are 
dry  : .  the  summer  time.  The  most  important  is  the  Pedias 
jvhich  nses  m  the  range  of  Mount  Troodos,  and.  afte; 
flowmg  by  Nicosia,  through  the  plain  of  the  Mesaorea  at- 
tempts to  make  its  way  into  the  sea  about  four  miles  to  the 
north  of  Hmagusta.  The  bulk  of  its  waters  forms  extensive 
marshes  near  its  mouth,  and  little  actually  reaches  the  sea 

The  chmate  is  not  generally  unhealthy.     But  the  rainfall 
•s  small,  the  annual  average  being  stated  to  be  about  21 
•nches;    the    heat   in   summer    is    considerable;    and    the 
configuration  of  the  b  ^-.    combined  with   defective  drain- 
age, IS  conducive  to   fever,    which  is  not  of  a  very  severe 
type.     Smce  the  commencement  of  the  British  occupation, 
however,  various  sanitary  measures  have  been  enforced  by 
law  and  Cyprus  has  now  nearly  as  low  a  death-rate  as  any 
other  European  country.     When  first  stationed  in  the  island 
the  British    troops  suffered  severely;   but  a  healthy  winter 
sration  was  found  after  a  time,  and  splendid  summer  quarters 
have  been  provided  on  the  high  ground  of  Troodos.     At 
present  the  soldiers  in  Cyprus  show  a  smaller  percentage  of 
s,ckness  than  any  other  portion  of  the  British  army 
i  :r:;"rf  .'^..^^f  -^  -'^^-ed    both   for   its 
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KDAncicnt.      '"    ,"^'^  '^,  """-'^    ^^Prus  was   celebrated   both   for  its 
mineral  and  for  its  vegetable  products.    Its  mines  yielded 
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larj^e  quantities  of  copper,  richer  metals  arc  said  to  have  been  Chaptkr 
found,  and  salt  was  then,  as  now,  one  of  its  resources.     Its        "■ 
flowers  were  flimous;    it  was  credited  with  wine,  oil,  and         ** 
lioney ;  and  forests  of  jMne  and  cedar,  much  used  in  ship- 
building, covered  a  large  "xtent  of  both  mountain  and  plain. 
The  coi)per  mines,  which  were  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Troodos,  we  3  extensively  worked  down  to  the  time 
of  the   Romans,  but  they  have  been  left  idle  since.     An 
attempt,  however,  is  now  being  made  by  an  English  firm  to 
open  mines  near  Chrysochou  in  the  Papho  district,  on  or 
near  the  site  of  anc'ent  workings.     The  forests,  which  once 
spread  over  the  whole  island,  are  now  mainly  confined  to 
the  highest  parts  of  the  mountain  ranges.     The  destruction 
of  the  trees  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  mainly  within  the 
last    100  years,  and   their   disappearance  has,  as  in  other 
lands,  been  accompanied  with  detriment  to  soil  and  health 
alike '.     Efforts,  however,  are  now  being  made  to  demarcate 
and  protect  such  lorest   tracts   as   still  remain,  and  so  to 
allow  of  the  restoration  of  the  trees  by  natural  processes. 

The  prosperity  of  the  island  at  the  present  day  depends  WModer,,. 
upon   its  agricultural  produce.     The  most  important  pro- 
ducts  are  grain   of  all    kinds,    sesame,  linseed,  wine,  silk, 
olives,  locust  beans  (carobs),  and  cotton. 

Drought  and  locusts  are  the  two  main  difficulties  with 
which  agriculture  has  to  contend.  The  want  of  water  may, 
it  is  hoped,  be  partially  remedied  by  the  restoration  of  the 
forests;  and  for  several  years  in  succession  a  regular  cam- 
paign has  been  carried  on  against  the  locusts  with  the  object 
of  reducing  to  a  minimum  this  pest  of  the  island.  No  less 
a  sum  than  £67,000  has  been  spent  on  this  work  alone, 
with  the  satisfactory  result  that  at  the  present  time  the 
damage  done  to  the  crops  hy  locusts  is  very  slight.  The 
great  and  progressive  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce 
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SK.T.O.V    during  the  last  ,o  years  all  over  ,he  world  has  boon  severely 

__    felt  .n  Cy,,rus,  but  the  gradual  rise  in  the  importation  of  the 

uxur,es  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes  seems  to  .how  that 

he   general   condition   of  the   ,.eopIe   is   in.provin,   under 

^S  h  "  r     """'   '"'""""'    ■"^^-'^>'   "-   P-^"'tion  of 
^^ne.  has  Ijeen  d.stmctiy  and  directly  bettere.i  by  the  new 
oner  of   th.ngs      Un.Ier   the    Turks    the    production   was 
m  ted  by  vexatious  regulations  and  dot.ble  taxation.     The 
Iint.sh  Government  took  off  half  the  taxation,  and  in  three 
years  the  amount  of  wine  produced  had  more  than  doubled. 
J  here  .s  rea.^n  to  believe  that  the  population  of  Cyprus, 
.ke    that    of  Malta,    Mas    very   much    larger    before    the 
Chnstian  era  than  tt  is  at  the  present  time,  although  the 
statements  of  anoent  writers  on  the  subject  are  no  doubt 
great! V  exaggerated.     Earthquakes  and  drought  in  the  days 
of  the  Romans,  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  and 
8th  centunes,  and  earthquakes,  locusts,  and  excessive  rain- 
fall dunng  the\enetian  occupation,  reduced  it  so  much  that 
after  the  conquest  by  d.e  Turks  in  ,57.,  the  island  is  said' 
to  have  contamed   only  80,000  inhabitants.      But,   durin- 
the  later  years  of  the  Ottoman  administration,  the  population 
steaddy  mcreased;  and  at  the  Census  of  ,881  there  were 
.«6,,73  persons  in  the  island.     The  population  is  d>erer„re 
rather  larger  than  that  of  Malta,  which  had,  in  188,,  149  783 
inhabitants:  but,  while  in  Malta  and  G^.o  there  arc  i. 76 
in  Cyprus  there  are  .nly  ,0  inhabitants       .very  square  mile.' 
Ihe  populafon  at  the  present  .\.xy     .ntains,  as  it  did  in 
the  earhest  t.mes,  both  an  Kastern  anu  a  Western  element 
he  d.stmct.on  between  the  descendants  of  the  Greek  and 
the  Pha-n.cian  settlers  was  practically  obliterated  when  the 
vanous  mdependcnt  kingdoms  were  united  under  one  ruler 
.n  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies;   and,  until  the  capture  of  the 
jsland  by  the  Turks  in  X57X,   the  h.habitants  might  have 
been  described  as  being  mainly  Greek  in  character,  although 
d     .-ring  somewhat  from  the  Greeks  proper  as  the  result  of  their 
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closer  contact  with  the  East.    But  the  occupation  of  the  Turks  Chapter 
brought   in    again  a  considerable    population   of   Kastern        ^'" 
orifjin,  who  have  kept  themselves  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the         **~ 
inhabitants;  and  at  the  Census  of  1881,  the  total  population 
of  186,173  "'IS  made  up  of  45,458  Mohammedan!-,  137,631 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  and  3084  persons 
of  other  denominations.     The  Mohammedans  form,  as  the 
foregoing  figures  shew,  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, but   they  are  said   to  be  decreasing  in  number  as 
compared  with  the  more  energetic  (Ireck  clement. 

Many  of  the   Mohammedans   sj)eak   Greek   as   well   as  Langua^'e. 
Turkish;    and  in  several  outlying  districts  there  are  some 
whose  mother-tongue  is  Greek.     These  last  are  believed  to 
be  the  descendants  of  Greeks  who  from  motives  of  policy 
embraced  the  religion  of  their  conquerors. 

The  principal  towns  at  the  present  time  are  Nicosia,  Tojuhs. 
Larnaca,  and  Limassol,  which,  in  1881,  had  respectively 
11.536,  7833,  and  6006  inhabitants.  Nicosia,  die  capital, 
which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  the  Mcsaorea, 
is  a  comparative!  motlern  town,  having  only  '^ocome  the 
seat  of  Governni^  t  in  the  time  of  the  Lusigiu^..  kings. 
Larnaca,  on  the  other  hand,  is  upon  or  close  to  the  site  of  the 
Pha^nician  town  of  Citium,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  antiquity. 
Limassol  is  situated  on  the  south  coast,  about  si.x  miles  to 
the  westward  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Amathus. 
Nicosia  is,  as  already  stated,  the  seat  of  government.  Lar- 
naca is  the  chief  port  of  the  Mesaorea,  and  the  principal 
commercial  town.  Limassol  is  also  a  trading  town,  and  a 
seaport  of  growing  importance  both  on  account  of  the  wine 
trade  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  close  to  Polymedia,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  British  troops.  Neither  Larnaca  nor 
Limassol,  however,  has  more  than  a  roadstead  The  two 
towns  of  Pciphos,  once  renowned  throughout  the  world  as 
the  site  of  the  worship  of  the  Cyprian  Venus,  have  both 
ceased  to  exist.     Salamis,  upon  the  eastern  coast,  the  most 
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SK.T,oN    famous  of  the  Greek  towns  In  ancient  days,  has  been  for 
____    ni  ny  centuries  in  ruins  ;  and  iIr.  more  recent  town  of  Fama- 
'/u.ta,  which  is  four  or  five  miles  from  (he  site  of  Salamis 
an,!  which  was  the  most  important  ,K)rt  and  fortress  under 
'he  I.us.Knan  and  Venetian  rule,  is  also  mainly  in  ruins 
although  the  fortifications  still  remain  and  the  port  has  some 
trrd,   ^  ith  the  neighbouring  coasts.     The  town  ol  \aroshia 
alK^ut  .  mile  outside  the  walls,  is  of  some  inrportance.  and' 
^^  ">     a  lagusia  forms  a  municipality.     Jt   is  inhabited  by 
•.r.cks.  .he  few  Turks  of  the  place  usually  re>i.ling  within 
iMc  f  "il  .«d  area  of  Famagusta  itself. 

^^■llli<  Cypr-s  vs  first  occupied  by  Great  Britain  there 
.ere  t,ut  |.  xs  -c! v.  :.,  ami  not  a  single  printing  press,  in  the 
'^!">'1.      N.    Gov  rnment  aid  was  gtven  10  anv  Christian 
5  liool.       lie   only   schools   in    receipt   of  grants   were   a 
I  irkish   H-!.  School  at  Nicosia  and  a  number  of  '  Hodja 
Schools'  throughout  the  island,  in  which  latter  nothing  was 
taught  ^. wept  the  recitation  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic-a  tongue 
unknown  to  the  Cypriote  Turks.     Now  there  are  several 
(Jreek  newspapers  and  one  Knglish ;  and  in   1886-7  there 
Were  216  Christian  and  79  Moslem  schools  in  operation.     A 
general  system  of  grants  in  aid  to  efficiciU  sch.ols  has  been 
establ.shed.      In    1886-7,    <0-'    Christian   and   6.^    Moslem 
schools  were  able  to  claim  a  share  of  the  grants,  of  which 
one  quarter  is  assignc.l  to  the  Moslems  and  the  remainder  to 
the  Christians. 

«ut  the  change  which  has  prol)abIv  been  most  ac.  ptabie 
to  the  people  at  large  is  the  reform  of  die  law-court.s.  Under 
the  Turkish  r<5gimc.  the  administration  of  justi^  e  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  the  executive  government;  and  this 
system  was  at  first  continued.  The  result,  luv,vever.  was  not 
satisfactory,  and.  after  much  discussion,  a  radical  change  was 
made.  1  he  iaw  courts  were  wholly  dissociated  from  the 
e.xe(  utive  governmem.  Barristers  from  the  United  Kin.  ,  mi 
were  appointed  -o  preside  constanllv  in  evcrv  ,  curt  of  anv 
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importance ;  ami  justice  was  brought  home  to  the  people  by 
the  .■stablishmi-nt  of  a  number  of  native  village  judges  to  hear 
potty  civil  causes.  Justice  is  now  administered  by  a  Supreme 
Court,  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  one  puisne  Judge ;  by 
District  Courts,  consisting  of  an  English  barrister  as  president, 
and  two  other  members — one  a  Christian  and  the  other  a 
Mohammedan,  who  also  posse*"?  magisterial  powers  ;  by  the 
village  courts  already  mentioned ;  and,  as  rcgar  Is  religious 
cases  affecting  the  IMohamniedan  population,  by  Mohammedan 
religious  courts,  for  the  continuance  of  which  special  provision 
was  made  in  the  Convention.  All  Otloma  ■  subjects  in  the 
island  are  subject  to  Turkish  law  (most  of  which  is  emhodicil 
in  codes),  nioijfied  by  the  local  ordinances  and  orders  of  the 
Queen  in  Council  w  lich  have  Ix'en  passed  since  the  Jate  of 
the  IJriiish  ottujjatif  n.  British,  and  ail  other  i  '')n-' Htoman, 
subjects  live  uri'ier  Brii  sh  law,  nullified  by  anv  local  ordin- 
ance or  order  in  Coui  cil  whii  h  may  affect  U-c  particular 
question  .a  issue. 

Cyprus  IS  not  one  of  the  parts  of  the  world  destined  fur 
Hritish  settlement.  It  is  not  a  rocky  protaontor\  or  islan' 
suited  to  be  a  fortress  of  a  great  naval  power,  nor  is  it  ai 
important  port  of  call  for  passing  trade.  It  has  not  U.en 
won  liy  British  arms,  or  even  ceded  by  the  d  rect  ,  ction  of 
its  inhabitants.  But  it  has  passed  inio  tli'-  eping  of  the 
British  Government,  who  hold  t  for  the  ..  fit  of  the 
Cypriote  people,  and  as  a  point  fron  vvli-h  th<  )asts  of 
Asia  Minor  can  be  watched.  Situai.  !  as  it  i-  .on  the 
l)order  line  K'tween  l"ast  and  West,  us  j  -ses-  i  brings 
(ireat  Britai  into  untact  both  wit.h  tl  Greek  ace  and 
with  Turkish  rule.  Here,  and  ure  a  ue,  the  1-  itisli  Fmpire 
takes  in  one  of  the  centres  of  Jass  i  )mance  :  here  the 
l'.ngli>h  have  r<  turn.  1  to  an  i.sja-  w  h  was  ronquered  long 
centuries  aj;t    by  an    Kiiglish  kii,  nd  ucre  they  are  called 

upon  to  nurse  hack,  if  poss  !  i  •,  lo  prosperity  an  Eastern  land 
of  J  ioraise  aiiii  decay. 
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Books  and  Pi;iu.tcATioNs  relating  to  Cyprus. 

Cypnts,  its  ancient  cities,  toiids,  ami  temples,  by  General  I  P  tu 
Cksnola.    London,  1877.  -  i .  >^i 

Cyprus.     Hy  R.  Hamilton  Lano,  C.M.G.    London,  1878. 

An  artick  in  the  Laiv  Magazine  for  May,  1880.  by  Sir  Travers  Twlss. 

Various  olTicial  papers  presented  to  Parliament,  of  which  the  most 
important  ^KCornspondeme  rcsp-ctini;  the  Convention  hetwen  Great 
Britamand  Turkey  of  June  4.  1878.  C.  2057  :  Papers  rdatinr  to  the 
adnnms  ration  andfniames  of  Cyprus,  C.  3661,  June,  1885;  and  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  High  Commissioner. 

//amibook  to  Cyprus  andCatalot^ue  of  the  Exhibits  in  the  Colonial  an.l 
Indian  Lxhibition,  1886,  by  K.  Ha.mii.ton  Lank,  CM.C. 

"^"JSg"'^'  "'  "  /i/V.//t,^n»//ij'  of  Cyprus,  by  C.  D.  CoitiiAM.     Cyprus, 

/<-,///;v.r  o,t  the  Study  of  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  by  W  .  .STUnns 
D.l).,  liisnor  OK  Chester.    Oxford,  18S6. 


The  whole  aspect  of  tlie  IMediterrancan  was  changed  by 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Viewing  it  under  its  modern 
conditions  as  the  high  road  to  the  East,  the  three  de- 
Fiendcncics  of  Great  Britain  in  this  sea -Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  Cyprus— are,  taken  together,  a  singularly  strong  chain 
of  positions.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great 
colonising  nation  of  the  present  day  holds  points  which  in 
old  times  would  have  practically  tapped  th-  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

While  the  world  centred  round  the  inland  sea,  and  that 
sea  was  all  in  all,  the  parts  of  its  shores,  from  which  com- 
merce and  civilisation  flowed,  were  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia 
and  Asia  Minor,  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  the  African  pro- 
montory of  Carthage,  and  the  three  northern  peninsulas  of 
Cjrcece,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

Gibraltar  between  Spain  and  Africa ;  Malta  between  Sicib- 
and  Tunis ;  Cyprus,  hard  by  Phoenicia,  near  to  Egvpt,  anil 
not  far  from  Greece  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  the 
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Greeks  had  made   their  own,  seem  to  bear  witness   that,  Chapter 
while  the  minds  of  the  English  have  been  set  on  the  East,        "' 
they  have,   by  the  mere  force  of  geographical  attraction,    "~** 
occupied  the  points  which  were  connecting  links   between 
the  various  commercial  and  colonising  districts  of  the  ancient 
world. 
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Section  II. 

77/^  A//AOA>   ASIATIC  DEPENDENCIES  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 


PREFACE. 

Gkographers  have  often  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  rough 
general  similarity  between  the  outlines  of  Europe  and  Asia  • 
and  especially  that  the  three  Southern  peninsulas  of  Asia- 
Arabia,  India,  and  Malay  India-are  magnified  editions  of 
the  three  Southern  peninsulas  of  Europe— Spain,  Italy,  and 
Greece. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  British  dependencies  of  Gibraltar 
Malta,  and  Cyprus  are  in  some  sort  outposts  to  the  three 
European  peninsulas;  for  even  Cyprus,  though  it  lies  so 
close  to  Asia  Minor,  is  and  always  has  been  in  close  con- 
nexion with  Greece. 

Similarly,  in  her  course  of  expansion,  Great  Britain  has 
laid  hold  of  the  three  Southern  projections  of  Asia.  Aden  in 
Arabia  is  an  almost  exact  counterpart  of  Gibraltar  in  Spain. 
But  if  Italy  and  India,  the  two  centra!  peninsulas,  be  com- 
pared, it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  English  have  done  much 
more  m  Asia  than  in  ]  urope.  In  Eurojie  they  only  hold 
Malta  over  against  the  extreme  end  of  Italy,  whereas  in  Asia 
they  seem  to  have  instinctively  recognised,  as  history  has 
recognised,  the  pre-eminence  which  must  attach  to  a  nation 
holding  the-  central  position,  and  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  of  India.    So  also  in  Further  India  they 
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have  not  confined  themselves  to  a  solitary  island,  hut  are  more  Pkkkack. 
and  more  extendin};  their  influence  in  the  Malay  peninsula.        — **— 

A  comparison  of  the  South  of  KurojK^  and  the  South  of 
Asia  is  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  historical 
geography;  but  a  comparison  of  the  British  dei)endencies 
in  the  Mediterranean  with  those  in  the  East  is  apt  to  be 
misleading.  It  happens  that  Great  Britain  hoKis  in  the 
Mediterranean  positions  slightly  analogous  to  those  which 
she  holds  in  Southern  Asia ;  but  she  holds  them  because 
they  lead  to  the  East  and  as  stations  on  the  road  to  India 
and  Australia.  If  India  had  not  been  where  it  is,  or  if  the 
English  had  not  gone  to  the  East,  it  is  perhaps  more  than 
doubtful  whether  there  would  now  be  any  British  dependencies 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Excluiiing  India,  the  Asiatic  dependencies  of  Great  Britain 
are  Aden  anil  Perim,  .^ocotra,  Ceylon  and  the  Maldive  Islands, 
the  Slrails  Settlements,  Labuan,  North  Borneo,  and  Hong 
Kong. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mode  and  date  of  acquisition 
in  each  case,  the  area,  and  the  population  (at  the  1881  census, 
where  there  was  a  census) : — 


Name  of 
depindittcy. 


IIcu  acquired.        Date. 


A<lcti 
I'eriin 
Socotra 


Ceylon 
Maldives 
Straits  .Settle- 

intnls 
I^abuan 
North  liorneo 
Hon{j  Kori}; 


i  Taken 
j  Occupied 
•  Under  Uritish 
I'rotectorate 
i  Taken 

;  Ceiled 


'857  \ 
1886 

1796 

1 7S6 

!  i 

Ceded  1 846 

CededtorrivaleCo.  .iS.Si  ' 
Ceded  x^^^ 


Area  in 
sq.  miles. 


3000  est. 

'31,000  est. 
30] 


Total  .Area 
Total  Population 


Population. 

.^4.86o 
2000   est. 

2.76.^,984 
30,000  (est.~ 

423J84 

.=^99.=; 
150,000    cst.^ 
160,402 


^'^•yr.l  sq.  miles. 
3.57o.''2.')- 


Co'Dipany!"  "'''  '^'"*'  ''^  """  incorporation  of  the  British  North  Borneo 
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These  dependencies  are  the  results  of  cession  or  conquest, 
not  of  simple  settlement.  They  were  all  acquired  compara- 
tively lately,  at  the  end  of  the  last  or  during  the  present 
century.  The  '  all  lie  within  the  tropics,  and  are  all 
peninsulas  or  islands.  Some  of  them,  like  Aden  and  Hong 
Kong,  are  partly  military  posts,  partly  commercial  emporia; 
others,  like  Ceylon,  are  valuable  also  for  their  internal 
resources.  But  they  are  none  of  them  colonies  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  i.e.  places  outside  Great  Britain,  which 
have  been  made  homes  for  the  English  people  *. 

'  The  list  given  above,  and  any  other  which  might  be  given,  is  open 
to  numbcilfss  criticisms.  With  India  have  been  omitted  liurmah  and 
the  islands  regarded  as  belonging  to  India,  e.g.  the  Laccadivcs,  Nicobais, 
Andaman  Islands,  &c.  Aden,  with  its  kindred  dependencies,  has  on  the 
contrary  been  include*!,  as  geographically  distinct  from,  though  politically 
incorporated  with,  India.  Sucotra  is  associated  with  Aden,  and  kept  in 
the  same  group,  though  it  belongs  geographically  to  Africa  rather  than 
to  Asia:  the  British  Protectorate  over  the  Island  having  been  lately 
confirmed,  it  has  been  included  in  the  list  of  British  dependencies.  The 
Native  States  of  the  Malay  peninsula  have  not  been  so  include<l,  though 
an  account  of  them  is  given  further  on.  North  liomeo,  popularly 
known  as  British  North  Borneo,  is  included,  as  belonging  to  British 
subjects  holding  a  charter  from  the  frown  though  not  to  the  British 
IJovemment.  Sarawak  is  not  included,  being  an  independent  state 
thougli  ruled  by  an  Knglishman.  The  Cocos  Islands,  though  a  de- 
pendency of  the  Straits  Settlements,  have  been  placed,  in  accordance 
with  their  geographical  position,  among  the  British  dependencies  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


THE   BBITI8H   DEPENDENCIES   AT   THE   MOUTH 
OF    THE    RED    SEA. 

Steamers,  following  the  direct  route  from  F.ngland  to  the  Iiiai  n  r 
East  and  Australia,  enter  the  inland  seas  by  the  Straits  of        '" 
dibraltar',  and  pass  apain,  in  about  a  fortni''ht's  time,  into  ^~~**r 
the  open  ocean  by  the  Straits  of  Hal)-cl-]\Iandcb,  or  '  Gate  of 
Tears,'  wiiich  form  the  soutliern  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea. 

Aden  lies  about  too  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Siraits,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia.  Its  outpost,  the  little  island  of 
Perim,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Straits.  In  the  same  f,'roup  of 
British  dependencies  may  be  jjlaced  the  Kuriah  Muriah 
islands,  lying  far  to  the  eastward  of  Aden,  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia :  w  hiic  the  island  of  Socotra  off  Cape 
Guardafui,  a  strip  of  the  Somali  coast  over  against  Aden,  and 
the  district  of  Arabia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aden,  are  under 
British  protection. 

1  he  popular  view  of  Aden  is  that  it  is  a  barren  rock,  now 
utilised  as  a  coaling  station  for  Urilisli  steamers,  but  other- 
wise devoid  of  historical  interest  or  of  commercial  import- 
ance. It  has,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  considerable  past; 
and  its  history  is  full  of  interest  as  an  inde.x  to  the  changes 
which  have  taken  ])lace  in  the  trade  routes  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  It  was  of  great  importance  before  the  passage 
round  the  Cape  was  discovered.  It  declined  as  that  route 
came  more  and  more  into  use ;  and  it  has  risen  atrain  with 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  with  the  return  of  trade 

•  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  are,  at  their  narrowest  points,  rj  miles 
wide.    The  Straits  of  liab-el-Mandeb,  i3i. 
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SECTION    to  the  first  and  natural  highway  Ixjtwccn  Europe  and  Asia^ 
-..    .     •''  '"R'>«ay  more  important  than  ever,  now  that  there  is  a 

Southern  as  well  as  an  Eastern  world  to  be  reached  from 

Kurope. 

Aden  is  in  the  part  of  Arabia  included  in  the  province  of 
Yemen.  The  '  Eden '  of  Ezekiel  xxvii.  23'  has  been  rightly  or 
wrongly  identified  with  it.  'AWn,  is  found  as  a  name  for  it 
though  not  in  classical  times;  it  was  called  by  Ptolemy 
'Apa/3.a.  fV,rop.o,;;  and  both  the  port  and  the  district  were 
known  to  the  ancients  as  ,Ma,Va,i.  'Apa/S/a  '—Arabia  Felix. 

The  classical  name  of  Perim^  was  the  ishnd  of  Diodorus. 
That  of  Socotra^was  the  island  of  Dioscoridcs,  l)oth  'Socotra' 
and  'Dioscorides-  being  supi>osed  to  ht  a  corruption  of  the 
Sanscrit  dvfpa  SukhadLira, '  island  abode  of  bliss.' 

Aden  and  Socotn  would  now-a-days  hardly  be  selected  as 
the  scenes  of  an  earthly  paradise;  but  the  ancients  naturally 
looked  for  islands  of  the  blest  at  the  extreme  limits  of  their 
^vorld  :  and  the  spices  and  other  riches,  which  reached  them 
from  Arabia  and  the  East,  caused  a  halo  to  Ix.'  thrown  around 
the  parts  from  which  they  were  vaguely  known  to  come,  and 
which  in  the  very  earliest  times  were  grouped  under  the 
name  of  Ophir  '•'. 

At  any  rate,  at  the  beginning  of  ancient  history,  Aden. 

nn,'i  'rvl'*" ,''"''  *^>"'''  ""''  f-''en,  the  merchant*  of  Shcba.  Asshur 
and  t  hilniad  were  thy  merchants."  '  ***^'"^' 

■'  See  the  '  Commerce  anil  Xavipation  of  the  F.r\'thrxan  Sea  f«.in„  , 
translation  of  the  "  Periplu.s  Alaris  Ery.hrai"' by^S^rirdV^  M 
Iruhner  &  Co.  ,879.     In  the  Feriplus  the  name  .i8.«>J "Zi^  U 
apphed   o  the  t..wn  alone  and  the  epithet  is  explained  by'^he  ricTtrans 

"e'dairarwhl'l'M;"'.'-^'- •;'  '''  "''^■''  ••'''^"  "^"^  '^•^^  ^'"^  -"-  Sr 

..w,  ?1    th         If  V     '  "M'l"*  was  written  :  that  date  was  probably 

tow.irds  the  end  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  i"uaL.iy 

in  Pto"l,.n,v*:f. '''■'?''"'""  -'^  '"V""'  '*  '*  '♦•''^^•'  ">»'  'he  island  is  called 
in  ^1  toleniy    I'erantonomasiam,'  •  extending  across  to  Asia  ' 

hor  the  name  and  early  notices  of  Socotra  see  'The  Book  of  Srr 
Marco  Polo,'  e.iited  l,y  Col.  Yule.  vol.  ii.  pp.  400,  etc 

For  Ophir  ice  HumU.It's  K.-sinos,  and  Ileeren's  Historicil  Re 
searches,  Asiatic  Nations,  Ph-.-nicians,  chap.   ,.     Heeren  ^Vs  M  )nh!; 

^  Wet  T,r'  "''""^  ^°^*'"^  "'^''  countries Vthe  SouTh.  K  „«  o^the 
African,  Arabian,  and  Indian  coasts  as  far  as  at  that  time  known.' 


I/l  story  : 
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under  its  native  Idngs,  seems  to  have  l>cen  well  known  to  Chaiikr 
I'ha^nician  rn-Tchants  as  a  centre  for  the  Arabian  trade  both 
by  land  and  by  sea,  and  also  as  .1  great  entrepdt  of  commerce 
between  the  far  East  on  the  one  side  and  Kgypt  and  Europe 
on  the  other :  whilf  the  Greek  names  quoted  above,  and  the 
legend  of  a  Greek  colony  having  been  planted  in  Sototra  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  show  that  this  part  of  the  world  was 
known  at  least  to  the  later  Greeks. 

Aden  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Romans, 
under  one  of  the  earlier  emjwrors  ;  but  the  fact  is  doubtful ', 
and  the  date  is  unknown.  A  Christian  mission  reached  it  in 
the  reipn  of  Constantius,  in  the  year  342  a.  d.  ;  and  at  some 
time  or  other  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Socotra,  where 
it  lasteil  in  a  debased  form  well  into  the  middle  ages. 

In  the  6ih  century  a.  u.  Aden  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mtdiarctl. 
.\byssinians,  subsecjuently  into  those  of  the  Persians.  It 
became  Mohammedan  with  the  rest  of  Arabia;  and  in  the 
loth  century  Yemen  became  an  independent  province. 
Aden  was  visited  by  Marco  Polo  towards  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  His  account  shows  the  port  to  have  been,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  a  great  place  for  the  transit  of  goods  between 
India  and  Egypt,  and  also  for  the  export  of  horses  from 
.\rabia  to  India.  It  had  also,  according  to  some  authorities, 
trading  relations  with  China;  and  later,  early  in  the  15th 
century,  ships  are  recorded  10  have  been  sent  from  China  to 
Aden  \ 

Among  other  travellers,  who  visited  the  port  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  Sanuto,  the  compatriot  of  Marco  Polo,  who 
reached  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  who 
alludes  to  it  as  Ahaden :  the  Moor  Ibn  liatuta,  whose  visit 
was  a  few  years  later,  and  who  describes  it  as  a  place  of 


'  The  allejTpfl  capttir.-  fiy  the  Romans  is  based  on  .•?  pa<;sagc  in  the 
'Teriplus,'  for  which  -re  the  translation  referred  to  on  the  preceding 
page.  *^  " 

'  See  'Cathay  and  the  way  thither"  [Hakluyt  series].  Preliminary 
Essay.     See  also  Col.  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  vol.  ii.  pp.  436-7. 
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>.,  r,o»  g,„,  ,„d,,  „„j  ^^^^  _^ 

found  ,  ,      h  „     i„  ,^  ,^,,  ,,^,^^^_|^^  _   ^^  _^_^___^     ,  who 

■ravelkr   I  udowco  di  \.„,hcma,  reached  Ader>.    I|o  hu,  left 

.het','.':  1"":,!';'","™  '"f  '■"""«""'  •'■•-'  "l^'i/  found 

Ab,«,i„ia„  fhrtaian,      Lt'   .     '    "", ,    ^r  h""  f  ""' 
lonR-,alke.|.of  Freer  lohn'  ,    '       ^j  '"'  "'"'  ""= 

....«edsearou.e.J::::re:..„.::-r^i,>,:.r::- 

In  1506-7  Trislan  crAcunha  ami  Albuquerque  I  mded 
■n  Soecra.  There  rhey  found  native  Ch  isuan,  ",„' 
Chr.„an,„  „,,  repu.ed  .0  have  dated  from  Zd   -l^f 

-o,.*,d,  ,„e,  huiU  a  for, re^:;     e  ^n     "  rr,tr 
«h.ch    .a,.    ho,vever,    ,«>„    aftenvard,    atan<  1  d       P  e 

^.:-;;:,re:-L:-^t,^rr'V^^^^ 

haM  and  the  pnnopal  mart,  of  commerce,  Malacca, 
^e  the    C  omo,cnt«rie,  of  Albnquerquc.'  in  the  Ifakluyt  series. 
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AiJen.  and  Ormui.      '!  he  grea?  governor,  however,  nev«>r  t  haptkr 
succeeded  ii.  (aking  A.'  n.     In  i    i,^  he  attacked  it  a    Kastrr         ' 
time    vith  a  ^ronK  lurcc,  but  v    s  beaten  olf  ,    and  after    ~~**~ 
sailing'  up  the  Red  Sea.  md  erecung  a  cross  on  tho  island 
of  Prim   he  turned  apain  'o  the  more  accessible  and  more 
profitab!    casts  of  India.     His     nher  prep,iraiiomff)r  taking 
the  covetetl  i)oint  uf  vaiMge  were  cut  short  l)y  death. 

1516  an  offer  of  >.ul)n>i8sion  to  Portugal  was  maiie  by 
the  inhabituits  of  Aden,  but  was  quickly  withdrann;  and, 
except  for  .  f.  w  month-;    1  1531,  the  Portuguese  never  held 
possession  of  the  towi!       1  W  \v  toriaii  uf  Albuquer(iiie  states 
that  Aden  was  .1  small  jlace  I>efore  the    rrival  of  ihe  Kiiroi^ans 
in  the  Kat-t,  ami  that  it  iiccam.'  greas  as  a  point  of  call  for 
native  shippii.tr.  under  stress  of  the  bloika.le  maintained  by  the 
Portuguese  fie.  ts  over  the  tr.ifiic  of  ti   ■   Iiujies.     This  may 
\\?      •->en  the  i.inpor.irv  result  of  the  tomin-,'  f.f  the  Portu- 
guese to  India     l.uf  iIk    lustii  .-  .fTect  of  opening  the  ocean 
highway  round  the  Cape  wis  lu  .linvnihh  li  .«  importance  of 
the  Ke.l  Sea  route  and  o(    he  posiiioii  which  commanded  it. 
The    l>utch    paid    little    attention     to   Aden     though    their 
countryman  Linschoten  described  it  as  the  strongest  and 
fairest  town  of  Arabia  Felix  ;   and,  with  the  growth  of  the 
coffee  i!!<!ustry,Mor  ha  superseded  it  as  an  outlet  for  Arabian 
produce.     It  was  in  the  han.'s  of  the  Turks  from  ir,38  to 
«630,  when  the  province  of  Yemen    again    i)ecame    ir.dr 
pendent.     Thenceforward  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  oiu- 
n  -live  i)oteniate  or  another,  and,  when  visited  at  the  b.  gin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  was  in  a  half-ruined  condition  '. 

'ihe  Knglish  Kast  In  lia  Companv  first   sent  a   ship   \o  The 
Aden  m  1609.     Nine  years  later  a  factory  was  established  at  ^'"sli^f^- 
Mocha.     In  1799,  in  consequence  of  the  French  invasion  of 
Kgypt.  the  island  of  Perim  v;.s  occupi.d  by  a  British  force, 
but  alur  a  few  months  was  again  abandoned.     In  1802  a 

'  See  the  notice  of  it  in  Lord  Valc.;tia's  travels,  in  the    cars  i8oi-i8o6. 
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Section    treaty  was  concluded  with  the  then  ruler  of  Aden.     Alx)ut 
,,         '829  the  idea  of  making  it  a  coaling  station  was  entertained  : 
and  finally,  outrages  having  been  committed  by  its  inhabitants 
on  British  subjects,  the  Sultan  of  Aden  entered  into  a  con- 
tract, at  the  beginning  of  1838,  to  sell  the  peninsula  to  Great 
Britain.     In  January  1839,  the  fulfilment  of  ide  contract 
having  been  evaded,  resort  was  had  to  for:e,  and  Aden  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  British  ships  acting  under  instructions 
from  the  government  of  Bombay.     It  was  the  first  addition 
made  to  the  British  empire  during  the  present  reign.     In 
1840,  the  IMassah  islands,  and  the  island  of  Kibat,  off  the 
opjMisite  coast  of  Africa,  were  bought.     In  1850  Aden  was 
declared  a  free  port.     In  1854  the  Kuriah  Muriah  islands 
were  ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Muscat.     In  1857  Porim  was 
o^ain   occupied.     In   1868   the   peninsula  of  Little  Aden. 
Ibrming  the  Western  arm  of  the  harbour,  and  the  little  island 
of  Sirah  on  the  Kaslern  side  of  the  main  jicninsula,  were 
secun-tl   by  purchase.     And   in   1882    the   area   of   British 
territory  in  -\rabia  was  iloubled  by  buying  up  a  tract  inland, 
including  the  village  of  Shaikh  Othman  on  the  North-We:  t. 
This  last  iransjiction  placed  the  vicinity  of  the  harbour  in 
British  hands,  gave  command  of  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
water  supply,  i.e.  the  wells  at  Shaikh  Othman,  as  well  as  of 
valua!)le  .salt-pits,  and  j.rovided  space   for  the   overflowing 
population  of  Aden  proper. 

Since  1876,  the  owner  of  Socotra,  the  Sultan  of  Kishn  in 
Arabia,  had  been  under  agreetnent  not  to  admit  the  inter 
ference  of  any  foreign  power  in  that  island.  In  1886  a 
further  step  was  taken,  and  the  island  was  placed  more  directly 
under  a  British  prott(  loratt  Lastly,  treaties  of  friendshij. 
have  from  lime  to  lime  been  made  or  ronewed,  connrminu 
British  influence  over  the  Arab  tribes  roimd  Aden,  ami 
over  the  .Sonmlis  of  the  neighbouring  African  coast. 

Politically,   Aden    is,  and    has  k-cn  ever   since    its    first 
occupation   by  British   forces,  under   the   authority  of  the 
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povemment  of  Bombay.     Its  administration  is  in  the  hands  Chaitrr 
of  a  Political  Resident,  who  is  also  usually  commander  of  the         '• 
garrison,  and  who  has  two  Assistants.  ** 

For  Itgal  purposes,  it  is  considered  as  part  of  British  India. 
In  1864  a  special  net  was  passed  by  the  government  of  India 
to  regulate  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  settlement. 
Under  this  act  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  is  vested 
in  the  court  of  the  Resident,  minor  cases  Uing  trietl  by  the 
Assistant  Residents,  the  Cantonment  Magistrate,  and  the 
OfTiccr  Commanding  the  Aden  troop.  Death  sentences  are 
subject  to  revision  by  trie  High  Court  at  Bombay.  The  Indian 
criminal  procedure  code  and  the  Indian  penal  code  are  fol- 
lowed, and  the  civil  procedure  is  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of 
the  Mofussil. 

The  total  area  of  the  settlement  of  Aden,  exclusive  of  Area  ami 
Pcrim,  is  70  square  miles,  made  up  as  follows :— Aden,  21  ;  ^"'•<'"/'''y- 
Shaikh  Othman,  34  ;  Little  Aden,  if,.  It  is  therefore  al)out 
half  as  large  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Aden  consists  of  t^o 
peninsulas,  running  out  from  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  ami 
of  a  small  piece  of  territory  iiJand,  called  Shaikh  Othman 
after  the  name  of  its  j>rincipal  village.  The  Eastern  peninsula 
is  Aden  pro{)er ;  the  Western,  Little  Aden.  They  enclose 
Ixtwecn  them  a  bay,  known  as  Aden  Back  Bay,  8  miles 
broad  from  l-'.ast  to  West,  4  miles  deep  from  North  to  South. 
The  entrance  of  the  bay  is  rather  more  than  3  miles  wide, 
and  just  inside  the  entrance,  on  the  Eastern  side,  is  Steamer 
Point,  where  the  large  ships  call  and  which  is  about  4  miles 
from  the  town.  Insiile,  the  bay  is  divided  by  a  spit  of  land 
into  two  parts.  The  inner  bay,  which  contains  several  little 
islands,  runs  into  the  narrow  neck  of  land,  connecting  the 
lown  and  promontory  of  Aden  wiih  the  mainland.  The 
isthtn-is  is  only  about  1350  yards  witle,  and  is  nearly  eovercv! 
by  the  s<a  at  high  tide.  Across  it  runs  the  aqueduct,  which 
brings  water  into  the  st'ttlement  from  the  wells  at  Shaikh 
Othman  :  and,  where  it  joins  the  mainland,  is  the  creek  known 
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SKrr,oN   as  Khor  Maksar.     On  the  Kastern  si<le  of  the  peninsula  is 
_^_     the  httle  fortified  island  of  Sirah.  connected  with  Aden  by  a 
causeway.  ^ 

The  peninsula  of  Aden  consists  mainlv  of  the  crater  of  an 
extnict  volcano,  within  which  the  town  is  placed.     The  sides 
of  the  crater  are  for  the  most  j.art  precipitous,  the  highest 
rock  nsmg  to  ,776  feet,  but  there  is  a  gap  in  the  rocky  side  on 
the  Last,  opposite  the  islan<l  of  Sirah.    The  entrance  into  the 
crater  from  the  isthmus  is  known  as  the  Northern  or  main  pass. 
S.tnated  as  Aden  i«  in    the    heart   of  the  tropics,    and 
shut  in  by  bare  rocks,  its  climate  is  necessarily  very  hot ;  and, 
though   not  considered  unhealthy,  it  tells  after  a  while  on 
Kurop..a„   residents.     The  pleasantest  time   is   durin-^    the 
prevalence  of  the  North-East  monsoon,  from  October  to  April : 
durmg  the  rest  of  the  year  the  settlement  in  the  crater  is  sub- 
ject to  the  hot  North  wind,  J,lowing  from  the  Arabian  desert. 
auu  n.aur    ,  ^'"^  '"'''"^^  *'^"""'»'  "'"''''"  '"  ^'e  crater  is  about  3  inches. 
,utfly.        As  much  as  «  inches  has  fallen  in  the  year;  on  the  other 
hand,  m  some  years  there  has  been  hardly  any  rain  at  all. 
The  water  for  the  settlement  is  su,>plie.I  from  various  sources. 
There  are  some  wells  in  the  peninsula  itself     From  others, 
on  the  mamlan.1.  water  is  brought  into  Aden,  partly  in  skins 
on  camels'  backs,  partly  by  the  aqueduct  which  has  been 
already  mentioned',  and  which  comlucts  the  water  from  the 
wells   at    .Shaikh    Oihman    across    the   isthmus    into    tanks 
construc.e.l  to  receive  it.     Con.k-nsers  ar.  also  employci; 
and  lastly  there  is  the  celebrated  series  of  tanks  framed  to 
catch  the  occasional  rains,  .lating  back,  it  is  suppose.l,  from 
600  A.  D„   mentioned    by    travellers   at   various   times,  and 
or  late  ye..rs  to  a  great  extent  repaired.     They  are  on  the 
NVestern  side  of  the  town,  and  consist  of  a  chain  of  re- 
servoirs, one  above  the  other,  so  constructed  as  to  intercept 

which  sl.ll  rcuai,,  '"'*  "^  "^^  '5"'  '^'-"'"O''  «''«-'  ^"ins  "f 
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the  (IrainaKe  of  the   main  ravine,  into  which  most  of  the  Ciiaptkk 
various  gullies  on  the  inner  face  of  the  crater  converge.    When         '• 
rain  falls,  little  is  absorbed  on  the  steep  hard  sides  of  the     "**"" 
rocks ;  consequently  from  a  comparatively  small  fall  a  large 
supply  of  water  is  collected.     These  tanks  are  one  among 
many  instanc  es  of  the  engineering  capacity  of  Kastern  races, 
and  can  only  have  been  built  to  supply  a  city  with  a  flourish- 
ing trade  and  a  large  population  '. 

When  the  town  was  taken  in  1839.  the  population  had /w/^. 
dwindled  to  some  6000.  According  to  the  census  of  188 1,  '"»• 
the  numlxrs  were  34.«6o.  the  males  being  nearly  double  as 
many  as  the  females  ^  The  increase  in  the  population 
.n  the  ten  years  187,-, 881  was  very  large,  due.  no  doubt,  in 
great  measure  to  the  ojK-ning  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Here,  as 
at  Gibralwr,  over-population  has  been  one  of  the  main  diffi- 
culties will,  which  the  government  has  had  to  deal ;  and  it 
has  led,  as  already  pointed  out,  to  the  at(iuisition  of  fresh 
territory  out.-ide  the  |)eninsula. 

The  main  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans, 
chiefly  Arabs,  or  Somalis  from  the  African  coast  :  and  Jews 
arc  also  an  im|)ortant  element  in  the  population. 

The  garrison  numbers  about  2000,  the  cantonments  being 
in  the  crater,  at  Steamer  Point,  on  the  isthmus,  and  at 
Khor  Maksar. 

Aden  practically  pro<Iuces  nothing  except  pumice  stone.  Traie 
Its  suj.plus  of  food,  foilder.  lire-wiKjd.  and  to  a  great  extent  ^"W'A 
water  also,  are  imporietl  by  land  '  or  sea ;  and  its  great  trade   * 
«s  purely  a  transit  trade.     It  is  not  only  the  main  coaling 
station  for  vessels  passing  up  and  down  the  Reil  .Sea   but  is 
also  a  place  where  Arabia  ami  Africa.  Kurope  an.l  the  East 
mtcrchange  iheir  wares.     Kuropean  and   Indian  goods  are 

\  5^*^  '*''•'"  '*'  s""'  "("'h^-  t-nnks  in  Ceylon,  pp.  7-  s 
Pcrim    ■"  """"""  '"''"^^'  •*'•'  «""*"»  "^'l"'-*  "'c  few  resident,  .t 
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SKrrioN   imported  and  supplied  to  the   Arabs   and   Somalis,  while 
,,        <'y*^s  ',  jams,  Mocha  coffee,  ostrich  feathers,  shells,  and  other 
commodities  are  in  turn  exported. 

Its  trade  grew  rapidly  when  it  was  declared  a  free  port  in 
1850,  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canrd  added  enormously 
to  it.  Latterly,  duties  have  l)ecn  levied  on  spirits,  wines, 
and  arms,  The  proceeds  of  these  duties,  of  the  salt  revenue, 
of  stamps,  of  certain  taxes,  and  of  some  minor  receipts,  are 
credited  to  India,  either  to  the  Imperial  or  to  the  Provincial 
Kxcheciuer  ;  but  they  represent  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  tost  incurred  by  the  Indian  government  in  maintaining 
the  station.  The  up-keep  of  the  harbour  and  its  establish- 
ment is  j.aid  for  by|>ort  dues;  and  there  is  a  municipal  fund, 
administered  by  the  Resident  and  his  Assistants,  and  sup- 
ported by  quit  rents,  licences,  small  fees  and  rates,  and  the 
Side  of  water  from  the  wdls  in  the  peninsula. 

1  he  Indbn  silver  coinage  is  current  in  the  settlement. 

Aden  is  rather  ovt-r  ijoo  miles  from  Suez,  over  1600  from 
Bombay,  about  2100  from  Colombo,  about  1500  from  the 
Seychelks,  alxiut  2400  from  .Mauritius,  nearly  2100  miles 
from  Diego  darcia,  and  nearly  nooo  from  the  nearest  point 
of  Australia.  Like  Gibraltar,  it  is  one  of  the  main  g-atcs  on  the 
high-roads  of  the  world,  hehl  i)y  ilio  leading  naval  and  com- 
mercial power.  Like  (Gibraltar,  though  not  in  Africa  it  com- 
mands the  African  coast.  As  bare  of  |)roducts  as  any  s{»ot  on 
the  surface  (jf  the  globe,  its  position  makes  it  the  scene  of  a 
vast  transit  trade.  It  has  grrat  historical  interest,  as  having  been 
in  the  past,  as  it  is  in  the  present,  one  of  the  meeting-places  of 
the  world:  and  its  possession  gives  Great  Britain  a  foothold 
in  the  land  which  was  the  birth-place  of  .Mohammedanism. 

The  little  island  of  IVrim,  the  Arab  name  of  which  is 
Mayun,  lies  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Straits  of  Hal)-el- 
Mandeb,  a!)()ut  i]    miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  Aial)ia, 

'    1  heCommintarks  of  .\Ibu<jU€r<|uc  mtiitiim  the  export  of  '  madder  ' 
as  the  priiicij  al  suurtc  of  rcvcnui  ol  iLt  king  of  .Vden. 
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and  about  10  from  the  nearest  point  of  Africa.     It  is  of  Chaiieb 
volcanic  formation.   Its  greatest  length  is  rather  over  3  miles         ^• 
Its  average   breadth   about    ijf,   and   its    total   area  about    ~"^ 
5  square  miles.     It  is  little  more  than  a  rock,  bare  and 
waterless,  though  goats  manage  to  subsist  in  it  upon  the 
coarse  grass  and  stunted   shrubs.     It  consists  of  a  series 
of  low   hills,   running   up  to  slightly  over  200  feet    and 
surroundmg  a  fine  harbour  on  the  South-West  side,  secure 
in   all   weathers.    x\    miles  in   length,   about   the  same  in 
breadth,  and  with  an  entrance  860  yards  wide. 

On  the  Kast  of  the  harbour  is  the  fort  and  station  for  the 
.small  deiachment  of  Indian  troops  which  garrisons  the  rock. 
All  their  food  is  brought  from  the  outside :  they  are  supplied 
with  water  by  condensers  :  and  they  are  relieved,  if  possible, 
every  few  months.  There  is  a  coaling  station  on  the  island 
iKlongmg  to  the  Perim  coal  company. 

The   ishtnd   of  Socotra  lies   off  'cape   Guardafui,   at  a  S.ou.. 
distance  of  more  than  .50  miles  from  that  Cape,  and  about 
230  from  the  nearest  point  of  Arabia.     It  is  rather  less  than 
.00  miles  long  from  Kast  to  West,  about  30  miles  broa<l  ■ 
and   IS   said  to   have  an   area  of  3000   square   miles.     I 
consists  of  a  strip  of  land  along  the  coast,  and  of  a  moun- 
tainous  interior,    with    mountains   running  up  to  a  height 
of  some  4000  feet  and  fertile  valleys,  giving  good  pasturage 
or    ows.  sheep  and  goats.     On  a  bay  on  the  North  coast 

'"  nV       T"   '"  •'"°"'  '"'  '"'•  ^''°"^'>  »'-'  heat  is 

au     not  to   be.  excessive.     The   chief  vegetable   products 

of  the  island   are  aloes  and  the  dragons-blood  tree*    and 

■ts  mhabitants  Hve  on  dates  and  on  the  producl  of'the' 

land  tortoi,e.  ^'"'    '''^*'"'  °'  "  "  produdnt'  the  large 
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Skctiom  flocks  and  henis.  The  population  is  nov  estimated  as 
,,  low  as  2000.  Around  the  coast  they  are  a  mixed  breed  ', 
containiiij,'  Arab,  Somali,  and  t-ven  Portuguese  elements! 
the  mixture  of  race  iK-ing  no  doubt  due  in  some  measure  to 
the  pirates  who  long  Irecjuented  tht-  island.  Inland  the 
inhabitants  are  apparently  of  quite  a  dinV-rent  origin ;  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  mountains  seem  to  have  preserved 
the  old  native  race.  Christianity  has  loitsr  tiled  out.  even 
in  the  debased  form  in  which  it  was  found  by  Albuijucrqu.- 
and  his  followers  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  either  Mohaiiiaie- 
dans  or  Pagans. 

The  Kuriah  Muriah  islands  are  five  small  islands  in 
the  bay  of  tti..t  name  on  the  South  coast  of  Arabia,  which 
finils  a  place  in  the  Commentaries  of  Albuquerque. 

They  contain  deposits  of  guano,  and  shortly  after  their 
cession  to  Great  Britain,  a  licence  was  issued  to  a  private 
company  to  raise  and  export  guano  from  thr.  e  of  the  islands. 
Only  a  small  amount  however  was  actually  exportcil. 
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In  ad.lition  to  the  annual  miministrativc  reports,  a  gooit  account  of  Aden 
will  he  found  tn  the  Imperial  Gazeltur  of  India,  s.  v. 

The  early  history  can  be  gathered  from  various  volumes  of  the  Ilakluvt 
series;  from  Col.  Yt.'i.Es  Marco  Polo,  which  al.o  -ivis  an  .iccoui.t 
of  Socotra;  from  M'Crinmik's  translation  of  the  ■I'cri.dus  Maris 
Lrythrai;  and  from  I'l.AVKAIk's ///./..-^y  ^/./ra/v,/  J-di.x  or  \,mm 
iHombay,  1859),  included  in  the  selections  fi,,m  the  kaords  01  ihe 
homUy  Govtrnmcnl,  No.  49.  The  sta.xlard  work  on  Aden  h<.wcv.r  j$ 
An  Aaount  of  the  Pritish  Settkmeut  of  Aden  i„  A>al>ia  hv  Cant 
HiTNiKR  1877;  Trubner  and  Co.  A  full  account  of  I'crim  is 
given  in  Lieut.  Kl.Nc  s  Ikscriflive  and  Historical  Acoinit  of  the 
Pnti.h  outpost  of  Perim  H.m.bny.  I877^.  included  in  the  selections 
Jroni  tile  Accords  oj  the  Pomhay  Governntcnt.  No  140.  The  '.Sailini? 
Directory  for  the  Indian  Ocean.'  t,y  A.  (;.  Hm.i  ay.  contains  much 
useful  geographical  infomiation  on  the  various  Ijritish  <lc|)cndencic» 
in  that  ocean.  ' 


The  author  of  the  '  Pcriplus"  speaks  of  the  population  as  scanty  in 
numbers,  inhabiting  the  North  side  of  the  island,  and  cou»i»liug  of  a 
mixture  of  foreigners,  Arabs,  Indians,  and  Greeks. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


CEYLON. 

%             .           ''"'  ^"'""  '"  ^'''''^"'  ^»'*^  ulurnative  name        "• 
o    h-nl.a  -dv.pa,  or  islun.l  of  th.  Sinhala.     Sinlula  means  ,, 

ions  abode,  and  the  natives  of  Ceylon  still  use-  the  word  ""• 
adjecfNa  iy  ,o  denote  everythinK  bc-lon^ing  to  then.selves.  as 
we  use  .I..n,d,sh;  The  Greek  name  for  the  island  was 
Taprobane^  a  modincation  of  which  occurs  in  the  mediaeval 
AIa,.,.a  Mund.  now  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  the  inscription 
beuig 'Taphana  msula  Indie  sul.jacens 

Sinhala-dvipa  .levelopcd  into  SeremHvi  in  Anunianus 
Macelhmas  Then  came  the  Sarandil.  or  Serendil.  of  the 
Arabs  and  •  dib  merely  signifying  island.  Saran  the  distinctive 
name  beca.nc,  by  the  interchange  of  I  for  r,  Sailan  or  Seilan  in 
the  wru„,gs  of  the  mediaeval  travellers.  Thence  came  the  final 
development  of  the  French  Ceylan  and  the  Knglish  Ceylon 

A.nong  classical  writers  Onesicritos  is  said  to  bo  the  first  "to  //„,,,., 

uce  Ceylon.    He  was  d.e  chief  pilot  of  the  fleet  which  in  ac.  al^L 
.]-'6  Alexander  the  Great  sent  from  the  n.outh  of  the  Indus  ""/"• 
I'  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  but  nothing  o,  his  writing;, 
.as   bc-en   prc-served    Ix-y.nd    quotations    by   later   authors. 
In   he  re.gn  of  the  Roman  i.n.peror  Claudius,  a.».  4,-.-4  an 
^•mbas.sy  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  King  of  Cevlon.  and"an 
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account  of  the  island  is  guen  by  Pliny  the  cI<Kt,  who  wrotf 
about  thf  name  claii  .  anl  who  rti  ords  the  f.irt  of  the  embassy. 
Three  ci-niuri'  s  later  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  a.I).  36a,  it 
is  iccjrded  by  Ammianiis  Murcellinus  that  amba^s.ul«)rs 
arrived  at  Rome  'ab  uscpic  Divis  et  Serciidivis.'  Lastly,  the 
< ieograiihy  of  I'tokiny  ul  Alexandria,  wri'tcn  in  the  second 
century  A.n.,  contains  a  description  of  Tajuobane  sufliciently 
full  and  accurate  to  '>rovc  that  the  coasts  of  the  i  '  ind  had  bv 
that  time  be«  n  visiied  and  e.x|)Iored  by  iradcrs,  and  thai 
Ceylon  mi^jht  tlienccforwanl  l>e  included  within  the  hmits  of 
die  known  worlil. 

A  reference  to  the  map  of  Asia  shows  first,  that  Ceylon  is 
geof,'raplii(  ally  mon  or  less  an  api)enila,i,'e  of  Inilia  ami  would 
naturally  Ix?  peopled  Irom  the  i,'reat  peninsula  ;  and  secondly, 
that  it  lies,  very  roughly  sj^aking,  half-way  iK-tween  Arabia  on 
the  ^\'(  St  and  China  on  the  Kast.  These  two  main  features 
in  the  gcotrraphy  of  the  island  give  the  due  to  its  early  history. 

The  Sinhalese,  vlio  form  the  main  bulk  of  the  population, 
were  immigrants  from  India,  the  date  assigned  to  their  first 
entry  into  Ceylon  under  the  leadership  of  \\  ijayo  l)eing  n.c. 
r,43.  The  immigration  therefore  t(X)k  place  well  within 
historic  times ;  and  consequently  it  might  \yc  supjKJsed  that 
ample  traces  would  he  found  of  Aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  15ut  for  some  reason  or  other  such  tra-es  are  difTicult 
lo  find  ;  for  it  is  considered  doubtful  whetht  r  the  Veddahs, 
some  of  whom  still  remain  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle,  are  the 
remnant  of  an  Aboriginal  race  or  merely  backward  meml)ers 
of  the  Sinhalese  family. 

The  Sinhalese  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  although  the  race  is  a  mixed  one,  and  the 
language  has  l)een  grouped  rather  with  the  Dravidian  Ian 
guag«-s  of  the  South  of  India  than  with  the  Aryan  tongues  of 
the  North'.     Ceylon  was  therefore  in  the  main  peopled  bv  a 

'  .See  Kcinc's  Flhnological  Ap]Kiiilix  to  '  Asia  '   [.Stanford's   toiii- 
]H.iuliuin  ol  Gcojjrajihy  and  'I'rnvclj. 
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.lofin.tc  invasion,  not  by  the  Kradual  (lispKuemcnt  of  neigh-  c.a,  rr.R 
l)ourinp  i.copIcs ;  and  the  Htreams  of  miKralion  from  Scuthern        "•  " 
India  did  not  hc^xn  to  iK)ur  into  the  island  till  after  the     ""**— 
Sinhalese  liad  taken  root  in  ii  and  ina.le  it  their  home. 

The  Sinhalese  were  a  iK-oplc  of  aj,'riculturists.  They 
l.rouKht  with  th.m  into  Ceylon  the  system  of  village  com- 
munities, which  is  siill  so  imiK)rtant  a  factor  in  the  social 
system  of  the  islami ;  and  they  constructed  throughout  the 
land  the  magnificent  scries  of  tanks  an.l  reservoirs  for  |,ur- 
IKJses  of  irrigation,  the  restoration  of  which  is  one  of  the 
main  ol.jecis  of  the  present  government.  They  brought  with 
them  too  the  reverence  for  caste,  which  has  ever  had  so 
oveHKJwcring  a-ul  deadening  an  effect  among  Hindus ;  but 
ihey  did  not  import  the  Huddhist  religion,  which  is  professed 
l>y  the  Sinhalese  of  the  present  day. 

The  date  assigned  to  the  imr.xluction  of  Uu.ldhism  into  h'^mis.. 
(  eyion  is  .^o;  ii.c,  ami  the  planting  of  the  sacred  Ho-irec  at 
Anuradhapura  as  the  centre-point  of  the  national  religion  is 
supposed  to  date  from  288  i,.r.     From  that  time  the  new 
religion  spread  through  the  island,  markim,-  its  progress  bv 
tlu'  construction  of  numU-rless  monasteries  and  dagobas ' 
It  breathed  a  spirit  of  toleration.     It  set  it.elf,  in  theory  at 
any  rate,  in  oj)position  to  the  rigorous  laws  of  caste  as  pre- 
scrik-d  by  the  IJrahmii.  religion.    It  promoted  irrigation  and 
..gnculture.    IJut  at  the  .same  time  it  weighted  the  island  with 
a  numerous,  powerful,  and  richly  endowed  priesthood. 

In  the  third  century  ii.c.  the  pressure  of  the  IMalabars »  or  ri, 
laniils  from    Southern   India  K'gan  to  be  felt  in  Cevlon   Tumih. 
1  liey  were  introduced  in  the  first  instance  as  mercenariJs  by 
ila-  Sinhalese  Kings;  and,  as  in  other  countries  und<T  the 
^ume  circumstances,  the  servants  gradually  kcame  masters. 

'  The  nan,,-  ,l.ijj„l,a  is,  nocor.linjr  ti,  c\.l.  Yule's  Glossary  'ai.i.Ii...! 
to  .my  <l„mclike  l!u.i,lhi-t  shrine'  •  ""- »  uiossar),    appIicU 

■  Tcnnu.t  i-oints  „ut  that  the  •  Malabar  '  inva.lers  came  from  a  much 
ha"  y-  than  th.  par.  of  India  now  known  as  .Malabar    voT.  L  T  3 
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In  237  B.C.  two  leaders  of  Malabar  mercenaries  made 

__        themselves  supreme  for  twenty  years.     Shortly  afterwards,  in 

"         205  B.C.,  a  ]\Ialabar  invader,  Elala  by  name,  seized  the  throne. 

He  ruled  ably  and  well  for  forty  years ;  and  from  that  time 

onward  the  island  was  periodically  overrun  from  India,  in 

B.C.  103,  in  A.I).  110,  and  in  a.d.  433. 

From  the  end  of  the  nth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century  a.d.  there  was  a  brilliant  revival  of  the 
Sinhalese  power,  chiefly  due  to  the  ability  of  the  King  Pra- 
krama  Bahu ;  but,  with  this  exception,  the  history  of  Ceylon 
from  500  to  1500  A.D.  is  a  history  of  internal  weakness  and 
foreign  invasion.  The  IMalabars  permanently  occupied  the 
Jaffna  peninsula.  The  Sinhalese  were  driven  South  towards 
the  mountain  districts ;  and  their  capital  was  removed  from 
Anuradhapura  to  PoUanarrua,  and  from  PoUanarrua  to 
Kurunegala,  to  Gampola,  to  Kandy,  and  finally  to  Cotta'. 
Cotta,  a  few  miles  from  Colombo,  was  the  last  resting-place 
of  an  expiring  dynasty,  when  the  Portuguese  landed  in  the 
island  in  1507. 
Ceyloti  and  But,  while  the  main  stream  of  the  early  history  of  Ceylon 
China.  flowed  directly  from  India,  other  influences  reached  the 
island  from  the  East  and  West.  C'^.nmunity  of  religion  con- 
nected it  with  China.  Chinese  merchants  and  travellers 
appear  at  an  early  date  to  have  visited  it  overland,  and  at  a 
later  date  Chinese  trading  vessels  frequented  its  shores'^. 
( )flicial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  ^eems  to  have 
begun    towards  the  end  of  the   4th  century  a.d.;   various 

'  Writing  in  16S5,  the  Portuguese  Ribeyro  says,  'Ceylon  is  s.iid  to 
have  seven  kingdoms'  exclusive  ol  ilie  Malabar  kingdom  at  Jaffna.  He 
goes  on  to  say,  '  The  most  powerful  of  its  former  princes  was  the  king 
of  Cotta,  whom  all  the  others  revered  as  their  emperor.'  The  king  of 
Cotta  therefore  was  the  representative  of  the  old  .Sinhalese  dynasty. 

''  In  chapter  40  of  his  history,  speaking  of  Ceylon  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  Gibbon  says,  '  In  this  hospitable  isle,  at  an  equal  distance  as 
it  wns  computed^  from  their  respective  countries,  the  silk  merchants  of 
China,  who  had  cc'  ccted  in  their  voyages  aloes,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and 
sandalwood,  maiiicained  a  free  and  beneficial  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Persian  Gulf.' 
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embassies  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  and  for  the  first  half  Cii\ptkr 
of  the   15th  century  Cc)Ion  was  recognised  as  a  tributary 
vassal  of  China. 

As  the  Chinese  traders  came  up  from  the  East  round  the  The  Arabs. 
jNIalay  peninsula,  so,  from  early  times,  the  Arabs  came  down 
from  the  West  along  the  ]Malabar  coaL-t  of  India ;  and  Galle 
and  Colombo  became  centre-points  for  the  trade  from  either 
quarter.  The  Arabs  brought  with  them  in  due  course  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  and  their  connection  with  the  island 
has  remained  unbroken.  Their  descendants,  the  Moors  as 
they  are  called,  still  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
coast  population,  though  mainly  on  the  Eastern  side — the 
farthest  removed  from  Arabia  ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  th?' 
^lohammedans  are  among  the  most  enterprising  merchants 
at  all  the  trading  centres  of  Ceylon.  One  of  the  earliest 
mediaeval  travellers  from  the  West  to  Ceylon  was  Ibn  Batuta, 
the  IMoor  of  Tangier,  who  left  a  long  and  interesting  account 
of  his  pilgrimage  to  Adam's  Peak  in  1344. 

Ceylon  was  visited  in  the  ]\Iiddle  Ages  by  various  European  .Mediaeval 
travellers,  hailing  principally  from  the  Italian  cities.  As  the  ''''^'^f^^"'^ 
Mediterranean  had  been  the  scene  of  ancient  colonisation,  so, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  cities  on  its  shores  explorers 
went  forth,  who  gradually  lifted  the  veil  from  the  lands  beyond 
the  seas,  and,  when  the  fulness  of  time  had  come,  opened  ihe 
Morld  to  modern  trade  and  setdement.  The  most  celebrated 
of  these  earlier  visitors  to  Ceylon  was  the  Venetian  Marco 
Polo,  whose  wanderings  in  the  East  extended  over  the  years 
1 27 1  to  1295.  Among  his  successors  were  John  de  Mari- 
gnoUi,  the  Franciscan  friar  of  Florence  ;  Conti,  like  Marco 
Polo,  a  citizen  of  Venice  ;  the  Genoese,  Hieronymo  di  Santo 
Stefano  ;  and  Varthema  of  Bologna,  who  visited  the  island  in 
150.3,  little  more  than  a  year  before  the  first  Portuguese 
vessels  reached  its  shores ', 

'  Sec  Col.  Yule's  M.irco  Polo,  2  vols.  1871  (2nil  cdil.  if^"75^  :  .tii<1  the 
followinfj  volumes  of  the  Hakluyt  Society:  Cathay,  edd.  by  Col.  Yule; 
Kar/Z/^wtfjedd, by Dr, Badger;  India  in  the  15th century, by  R.  II. Major. 
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The  Portuguese  arrived  in  Ceylon  in  1507 ^  In  that  year 
Lorenzo  de  Almeyda,  son  of  the  first  Viceroy  of  India,  was 
accidentally  carried  to  Galle.  He  found  the  trade  of  the 
island  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  who  naturally  resented  any 
European  intrusion  upon  their  monopoly.  In  15 17  Soarez, 
the  successor  of  Albuquerque,  established  a  factory  at 
Colombo ;  and  in  no  long  time  the  Portuguese,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  native  fouds  and  dissensions,  gained  a  foothold  at 
Galle,  Kalutara,  Negombo,  INIanaar  and  elsewhere ;  and,  by 
a  succession  of  fortresses,  acquired  absolute  control  over  the 
coasting  trade.  The  Kings  of  Cotta,  the  nominal  sovereigns 
of  Ceylon,  became  their  dependents.  Christianity  was  spread 
in  high  places  by  Portuguese  gold  and  Portuguese  arms.  And 
when  the  last  of  the  legitimate  Kings  of  Ceylon  died  in  1597, 
he  bequeathed,  or  was  asserted  to  have  bequeathed,  hi;: 
dominions  to  Philip  II,  then  King  of  Portugal  as  well  as 
Spain.  Upon  this  bequest,  in  the  main,  rested  the  Portuguese 
title  to  the  sovereignty  of  thj  island.  But,  though  in  16 17 
Jaffna,  the  stronghold  of  the  Malabars,  was  taken,  the  in- 
vaders' authority  extended  only  over  the  low-lying  districts ; 
and  among  the  mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  the 
Kandyans  still  maintained  their  independence. 

Even  before  Jaffna  had  been  taken  the  Dutch  had  already 
appeared  on  the  scene.  Ever  dogging  the  footsteps  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Eastern  seas,  they  were  yet  ever  careful  to 
avoid  collision  as  far  as  possible  with  their  powerful  rivals. 
Accordingly  their  earliest  visits  were  to  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
island,  the  first  Dutch  ship  anchoring  at  Batticaloa  in  1602. 
The  new-comers  were  welcomed  by  the  Kandyan  King  as 
allies  against  the  Portuguese,  and  in  161 2  they  were  allowed 
to  build  a  fort  at  Cottiar  on  the  bay  of  Trincomalee. 

In  1638  a  Dutch  fleet  was  despatched  to  Ceylon  with  the 
definite  intention  of  driving  the  Portuguese  out  of  the  island. 

'  Tcnnent  gives  1505  as  the  date. 
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Batticaloa  was  taken  in  that  year;  Galle  antl  Negombo  in  CHArrKis 
1640 ;  Colombo  in  i6-,6  ;  and  Jaffna,  the  last  point  in  Ceylon  ' 

to  be  held  by  the  Portuguese  as  it  was  the  last  to  be  taken 
by  them,  in  1658.  From  that  date  the  Dutch  were  supreme 
in  Ceylon  at  every  point  outside  the  mountains  of  the  central 
province,  until  in  their  turn  they  gave  way  to  the  English. 

The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  bore  rule  in  Ceylon  for  almost 
the  same  number  of  years;  but  ih  Portuguese  left  a  more 
distinct  mark  on  the  island  than  was  left  by  their  successors. 
Portuguese  names  are  more  common  than  Dutch ;  the  Eura- 
sians are  mainly  of  Portuguese  descent ;  and  more  converts 
were  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  than  by  Dutch 
Protestantism.  The  one  great  legacy  of  the  Netherlands  to 
Ceylon  was  the  Roman  Dutch  law,  which  is  still,  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  the  law  of  the  land. 

Engrossed  in  the  work  of  securing  and  extending  their  The 
Indian  possessions,  the  English  sent  no  force  to  Ceylon  till 
1782,  when  Trincomalee  was  temporarily  occupied  by  Sir 
Hector  jNIunro.  In  the  autumn  of  1793,  the  Netherlands 
having  become  a  dependency  of  France,  Lord  Hobart  the 
GoverhCi-  ^i  I\Tqdras,  sent  a  second  expedition  to  Ceylon  ; 
and  ^arly  in  1796  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  possess-ions  in  the 
island  were  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  the  cession  being 
confirmed  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802. 

The  Sinhalese  at  first  sided  with  the  English  from  enmity 
to  the  Dutch,  just  as  a  century  and  a  half  before  they  had 
sided  with  the  Dutch  against  the  Portuguese.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  struggle  at  an  end,  than  the  new-comers  became  in 
their  turn  objects  of  suspicion  and  distrust  to  the  native 
population.  The  sudden  change  of  administration,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  revenue  system  of  INIadras,  led  to  an  out- 
break in  I  797.  In  consequence  the  obnoxious  arrangements 
were  promptly  reversed,  the  Indian  officials  were  removed,  and 
Ceylon  was  definitively  scpaiaied  from  India  and  constituted 
a  Crown  Colony.     The  course  of  events  however  showed  that 
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SECTmN   the  Kandyans,  like  the  Affghan  mountaineers  in  later  times, 
__^^_     were  not  lightly  prcparcil  to  submit  to  foreign  rule.     The 
rejection  of  a  British  embassy  with  a  strong  armetl  escort 
was   followed  by  the  occupation  of  Kandy  in    1803.     A 
hollow  convention,  accompanied  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
mam  body  of  the  occupying  forces,  was  in  turn  followed  by 
an    indiscriminate    massacre   of  those   who   had   been    left 
behind;  and  it  was  not  till   181 5  that,  aided  by  the  terror 
and  disgust  which  the  savage  tyranny  of  i' .-  King  of  Kandy 
had  excited  among  his  subjects,  the  Englisii  reoccupied  the 
capital.    The  King  was  then  formally  depo.sed  and  banished, 
and  his  dominions  vested  in  the  British  Crown.     Even  this 
was  not  the  end  of  troubles.     Within  two  years,  in  181 7, 
the  Kandyans  broke  out  into  revolt  which  took  a  year  to 
quell.     Their  hostility  rej  x-sented  in  part  the  bond  fide  dis- 
content of  a  native  race  subjected  to  foreign  masters,  but  still 
more  the  struggle  of  a  feudal  aristocracy  against  the  levelling 
justice  of  British  rule.     Gradually,  however,  the  long  stand" 
mg  customs  were  modified,  which  had  kept  the  lower  classes 
of  the  natives  in  subjection  to  the  higher;    and  the  con- 
struction of  roads  through  the  inland  districts,  esppcially  the 
great  highway  from  Colombo  to  Kandy,  the  work  of  Sir 
Edward  Barnes',  begun  in  1821  and  finally  completed  in 
1 83 1,  in  time   consolidated  British    supremacy  in    Ceylon. 
The   last   Kandyan    rising   occurred    in    1848,    during  the 
Government  of  Lord  Torrington,  but  it  was  quelled  within 
three  months,  and  since  that  date  the  history  of  the  island 
has  been  one  of  unbroken  peace. 

Ceylon  is  a  typical  Crown  Colony.  The  Executive  and 
administrative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  the 
five  officials  composing  his  Executive  Council:  while  the 
Legislative  Council  consists  of  the  Governor,  eight  official, 

•  This  ro.-id  fulfilled  a  native  prophecy,  resembling  the  prophecies  to 
bo  fo.,n,l  ,n  Flerodotus.  thnt  '  th,-  Kandyan  kingdom  would  pc^ri.h  when 

thri  a  ro.:!!-    T  ^'"^"  '^""'-^^  ""  certain  hill  and  a  ho'rseman  rZ 
through  a  rock.      Pennent,  vol.  11.  part  7.  chap.  4. 
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and  six  unofficial  members.     The  latter  are  nominated  by  Chapter 
the  Governor.     Three  of  them  are  Europeans,  representing        ''• 
respectively,  the  planters,  the  merchants,  and  the  general        " 
European  community.     Of  the  other  three,  one  is  a  Sin- 
halese, one  is  a  Tamil,  and  the  third  is  a  Burgher  or  in  other 
words  an  Eurasian.    Thus,  while  tnere  is  no  form  of  election 
or  pretence  at  popular  government,  an  attempt  is  yet  made 
to  allow  the  different  classes  and  interests  to  be  in  a  manner 
represented  in  the  legislature. 

The  administration  of  the  island  still  retains  traces  of  the  old 
native  regime.  In  the  Sinhalese  districts,  away  from  the  towns 
and  from  the  ordinary  police  courts,  the  village  community 
systc-n  is  utilised  for  administrative  and  judicial  purposes. 
The  village  councils  frame  rules  for  the  furtherance  of 
irrigation,  the  cultivation  of  lands,  the  protection  of  paths 
and  bridges,  and  other  village  purposes;  and  numberless 
petty  cases  are  tried  before  the  village  tribunals.  Th 
natives  still  pay  to  the  English  Govern -ncnt,  as  they  paid 
to  their  native  rulers,  the  tithe  of  their  paddy  crops; 
though  they  pay  it  now  in  money,  not  in  kin  '  Salt  still 
remains  a  valuable  Government  monopoly :  and  compulsory 
labour  is  still  exacted  in  a  modified  form,  for  all  the  adult 
males  in  the  island,  who  are  not  specially  oxemjjted,  are 
required  by  law  either  to  work  on  the  roads  for  six  days  in  the 
year,  or  to  pay  a  small  sum  in  lieu  of  personal  labour. 

Justice  is  administered  in  Ceylon  by  a  Supreme  Court  Lc'oand 
consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice   and  two  Puisne  Judges,  hy^'"'"^' 
District  Judges,  and  Police  INIagistrates.    The  law  of  the  land 
is  the  Roman  Dutch,  supplemented  by  local  ordinances.     In 
the    Kandyan    provinces   the   old    Kandyan    common    law 
regulates  all  questions  of  marriage  and  devolution  of  property. 

The    silver   rupee   coinage   is   current   in    Ceylon.     The  Finances. 
revenue    is    derived    mainly    from    railway    receipts,    from 
customs,  licences,  and  stamps,  and  from  the  grain  tax  and 
the  salt  monopoly  which  ditectly  touch  the  native  population. 
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Section   Ceylon  Inis  of  late  years  suffer 
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the  fate  wliiili  too  often 
real  extent  on  a  single 
industry.  The  spread  of  the  coffee-leaf  disease,  comI)ine(l 
with  general  commercial  depression,  has  reduced  tlie  revenue 
from  some  17  million  rupees  in  1877  to  a  little  over 
13  millions  at  the  present  time.  But  the  tide  seems 
now  to  have  turned',  other  industries  arc  supplementing 
coffee,  and  the  exi)enditurc  on  Public  Works,  which  was 
inevitably  curtaileil,  is  again  beginning  to  bear  witness  to 
returning  prosperity. 

The  area  of  Ceylon  is  25,365  square  miles.  Its  size  there- 
fore is  rather  more  than  three-fourths  of  that  of  Ireland*.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  Point  Pedro  or  Palmyra  in  the  extreme 
North  to  Dondra  Head  in  the  extreme  South,  is  said  to  be 
266  miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  140  miles.  The 
Southern  end  of  the  island  is  rather  less  than  6  degrees, 
and  the  Northern  end  rather  less  than  10  degrees,  to  the 
North  of  the  Equator.  It  is  therefore  in  the  heart  of  the 
tropics. 

'  It  hangs  like  a  pear,  to  which  it  is  generally  compared  in 
shape,  from  the  South-Eastern  extremity  of  India,  and  is 
nearly  joined  to  it  by  the  islands  of  INIanaar  and  Ramiseram 
and  the  reef  between  them  known  as  Adam's  Bridge.  But, 
in  spite  of  its  close  proximity  to  the  great  peninsula,  its 
geological  formation,  fauna,  and  flora,  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  India. 

Although  a  considerable  extent  of  its  coast,  especially  on 
the  Eastern  side,  is  honeycombed  by  a  series  of  lakes  and 
lagoons,  in  which  the  rivers  lose  themselves  on  their  way 
to  the  sea,  yet  the  island  as  a  whole  is  deficient  in  w.;ll- 
defined  estuaries  and  indentations.  There  is,  however,  one 
notable   exception,   the   Bay   of   Trincomalee..     This    bay 

'  The  latest  revenue  returns  from  the  colony  are  very  encouraging. 
'  The  aiea  of  In-land  is  .^,2,,524  scj.  miles. 

\T|ie  I5u(l(lhist  poets  spoke  of  Ceylon  as  'a  pearl  on  the  brow  of 
India.'     The  more  prosaic  Dutch  compared  it  to  a  leg  of  mutton. 
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forms  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  Eastern  ^^as,  and  Ciiaitkr 
has  long  been  appropriated  as  an  Imperial  naval  station.  ''• 
The  importance  of  Trincomalee  was  recognised  by  the  ** 
Dutch,  who  early  established  themselves  here.  It  was  tiio 
first  point  in  Ceylon  occupied  by  the  English,  and  it  was 
twice  taken  by  the  French,  in  1672  and  1782.  The  bay 
contains  an  outer  and  an  inner  harbour,  separated  by  a 
promontory,  on  which  the  town  stands.  The  inner  harbour, 
said  to  measure  about  2  miles  each  way,  is  deep,  safe, 
nearly  landlocked,  and  accessible  in  all  weathers.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  on  the  North-East  of  the  island — the  side 
furthest  from  Europe,  and  consequently  lies  outside  the  route 
of  vessels  plying  between  England,  Australia,  and  the  far 
East.  Such  vessels  touched  till  lately  at  Galle;  but  now 
that  extensive  harbour  works  have  been  constructed  at 
Colombo,  the  capital  of  the  island  has  become  the  regular 
port  of  call.  Further,  Trincomalee  is  removed  from  the 
main  centres  of  trade  within  the  island,  having  behind  it 
a  long  tract  of  what  is  at  present  half-opened  and  thinly 
populated  country. 

The  main  features  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon  are  clearly  /iiunoi. 
marked.     The  Northern  and  North-Central  parts  form  one 
great  pUii'^  from  sea  to  sea,  and  the  maritime  districts  on  all 
sides  are  also  a  ieries  of  plains  except  on  the  West  and 
South  "  T;,e   centre   of  the   island,    however,    at   its  Mctn/nms. 

widesi  filled  by  a  circular  mountain  plateau  almost 

equid     .  ecP.  the  two  seas.     The  7th  degree  of  North 

latituck  o  thro  _,h  the  heart  of  this  mountain  district, 
which  forms  so  to  speak  the  core  of  the  island,  and  which  is 
estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  over  4000  square  miles.  The 
mountains  break  off  abruptly  to  the  South-East  and  North, 
but  on  the  West  and  South-West  the  country  between  the 
plateau  and  the  sea  is  hilly  and  undulating. 

In   the    South -West   corner   of    the   outer   circle   of  the  a  Jaw's 
mountains  is  the  far-famed  Adam's  Peak,  rising  to  a  height  ^•^'^^■ 
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of  over  7000  feet.  It  is  visited  alike  by  lUuldliist  and 
Mohammedan  j>ilgrims,  for  both  rehgions  have  appropriated 
the  rotk  as  a  holy  place.  On  its  summit  is  a  small  hollow 
in  the  shape  of  a  foot.  1  o  the  Sinhalese  it  is  the  footprint 
of  Buddha,  and  it  remains  in  the  keeping  of  Buddhist  priests. 
To  the  Mohammedans  it  is  the  footprint  of  Adam,  and  marks 
the  place  to  which  he  retired  on  cxjulsion  from  Paradise; 
and,  if  the  older  creed  holds  possession  of  the  sacred  spot, 
IVIchammedanism  has  the  consolation  of  having  given  to  the 
mountain  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  to  Europeans. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  from  Horton  plains  in 
the  South  to  Kandy  in  the  North,  there  runs  a  dividing  range 
of  mountains,  containing  the  highest  peaks  in  the  i>land — 
Pediotallagalla  standing  first  with  an  elevation  of  8296  feet. 

In  this  hill  district  are  Kandy  the  Sinhalese  capital,  and 
Nuwara  Eliya,  like  Simlah  in  Northern  India,  the  Sana- 
torium for  English  offieials;  and  among  the  mountains 
far  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  island  are  to  be  found 
traces  of  the  old  native  regime,  of  an  ancient  aristorracy 
and  a  powerful  priesthood. 

The  rivers  of  Ceylon  are  of  but  liiUc  use  for  navigation. 
Broad  estuaries,  and  waterways  leading  far  into  the  interior, 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  largest  river  of  the 
island  is  the  ^lahavilla  Ganga,  which  rises  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains  near  Pedrotallagalin,  and,  after  an  Easterly  and 
North-Easterly  course  of  some  140  miles,  finds  its  way  amid 
bars  and  sandbanks  partly  into  the  bay  of  Trincomalee, 
pardy  into  the  sea  to  the  South  of  that  bay.  It  is  at  present 
practically  not  navigable,  but  might,  it  is  stated,  be  made  so 
with  the  aid  of  engineering  operations.  The  other  principal 
rivers  have  for  the  most  part  a  Southerly  or  Westerly  course. 
Among  them  are  the  Gindurah,  which  flows  into  the  sea 
a  little  to  the  North  of  Galle,  and  the  Kalu  Ganga  and 
Kelani  Ganga,  the  mouths  of  which  are  near  Kalutara  and 
Colombo  respectively.     These  three  streams  are  navigable 
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lor  a  short  distance  inlantl.     Further  to  t!ie  North,  on  the  Cjuitkr 
Western  si('e  of  the  island,  is  the  Kala  Oya,  noticeable  as        l*^^ 
being  the  river  which  supplies  the  great  Kalawewa  tank. 

In  old  days  the  wint  of  constantly  flowing  streams  in  the  Tanks  and 
interior  of  Ceylon  was  partiall)  met,  and  the  water  supply  cf  "^''iT"/""'- 
the  island  was  stored  and  widely  distributed,  by  magnificent 
canals  and  reservoirs  constructed  under  the  authority  of  the 
native  Kings.  As  has  been  st.  .ed,  the  art  of  irrigation  was 
brought  from  India  by  the  Sinlialese ;  and  an  Oriental 
despotism,  with  its  unlimited  command  of  human  labour  and 
its  patriarchal  supervision  of  the  lives  and  lands  of  its 
subjects,  carried  out  works  which  motlern  science  and 
modern  economy  hesitate  to  undertake.  Further,  the  Budd- 
hist religion  lent  its  powerful  influence  to  schemes  of 
cultivation,  partly  in  order  to  wean  the  people  from  the  use 
of  animal  food,  partly  in  order  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
vast  area  of  temple  lands. 

In  later  times  of  trouble  and  invasion,  these  channels 
and  tanks  were  allowed  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  so  much 
so  that  native  villages  may  now-a-days  be  found  planted 
in  the  beds  of  ancient  reservoirs ;  and  it  is  only  in  compara- 
tively recent  years  that  the  Government  has  steadily  taken  up 
the  task  of  restoring  the  works,  especially  in  the  Eastern  and 
North-Central  p-ovinces.  Where  such  restorations  have  been 
carried  out,  th.  ults  have  been  most  beneficial  at  once  to 
the  natives,  wh>^  secure  a  constant  water  supply  for  their 
paddy  crops,  and  indirectly  to  the  general  revenue :  while  the 
draining  of  the  land  and  the  clearing  of  the  jungle  have 
added  greatly  to  the  healthiness  of  the  districts  where  the 
works  have  been  carried  out.  At  present  it  is  mainly  the 
smaller  reservoirs  and  village  tanks  which  have  been  taken 
in  hand  ;  but  the  Kanthalai  tank  near  Trincomalee,  which 
was  repaired  some  years  ago,  covers  an  area  of  between 
3000  and  4000  acres ;  an  a  large  sum  of  money  has  lately 
been  laid  out  on  the  Kalawewa  tank  in  the  North -Central 
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SK.^iicN  province,  with  an  csiimatcd  area  of  2300  acres,  and  on  the 
^^  Voda  i:i;i  ciinal,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  tank  are  carried 
Northward  for  r,4  miles  to  Anuradhapura'.  Still  largi^r 
works  remain,  which  have  not  i)een  ••■stored,  such  as  the 
Tadawiya  in  the  Nonh-Central  and  the  (Wants'  tank  in  the 
Northern  province,  the  area  of  which  is  estimated  at  10,000 
and  over  6000  acres  rcsiwctivcly ;  and  more  years  must  have 
passed,  and  much  money  have  Iwen  expended,  before  Ceylon 
again  becomes  the  well  irrigated,  ri.hly  cultivated  land,  which 
it  once  was  in  the  days  of  the  old  Sinhalese  monarchy. 

In  adiiilion  to  a  defective  water  supply  the  island  suffers 
from  shallowness  of  soil.  In  parts,  which  have  been  cleared 
of  forest  and  c.xi)oseil  to  the  full  f  ■  ce  of  the  tropical  rains,  the 
surface  mould  is  soon  washed  away,  leaving  a  bare  substratum 
of  gravel  or  rock. 

In  sp?-  -  of  these  drawbacks,  however,  Ceylon  is  proverbial 
for  richn..  ;  of  vegetation.     Tiic  forests  of  the  island  were 
once  far  more  extensive  and  more  valuable  than  they  are 
at  present.     The  system  of  '  Chena '  cultivation  practised  by 
the   natives,  and  only  lately  and   partially  checked  by  the 
Government,  has  gone  far  to  rid  Ceylon  of  its  fine  timber. 
Under  this  system  the  trees  arc  cut  down  and  burnt;  the 
surface  thus  cleared  is  raked  over  and  sown  with  dry  grain, 
such  as  hill-paddy,  kurakkan,  or  other  grain  ;  and,  after  one 
or  at  the  most  two  crops  have  been  taken  off,  the  spot  is 
deserted   and    left  to  bo  overgrown  with  worthless  scrub, 
while  the  cultivators,  having  ruined  one  patch  of  ground 
within  a  year,  make  further  inroads  into  the  forest  and  repeat 
their  wasteful  operations.     In  the  Central  province  another 
cause  has  been  at  work  to  destroy  the  forests.     Acre  after 
acre  of  timber  has  here  been  rle.ired  to  make  way  for  coffee 
and  tea  plantations.    Thus  F       .eans  and  natives  alike  have 
combined   to   deforest   Ceylon.      There   is   however   much 

'  This  great  work  has  lately  been  finished,  and  its  completion  was 
formally  celebrated  early  in  the  present  year. 
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v.iluablc   timber    still   If*"'    cspc:ially   in    the   Eastt.n    anil  Ciimtkk 
North-Central  provinces,  where  ebony,  satinwood,  and  other        "* 
forest  trees  demand,  and  are  l^ginning  to  receive,  due  pro-        " 
tection  from  liie  Government. 

In  the  forests  and  jungle  of  Ceylon,  and  especially  in  the  Animah. 
more  open  park  country  to  the  South-Kast  of  the  island, 
various  wild  animals  are  to  be  found.  Amonjj  them  are  bears, 
leopards,  and  wild  cats,  several  species  of  deer,  and  above  all 
elej)hants — now  to  a  certain  e.xtenl  protectetl  by  (jovern'  lent. 
Willi  buflixloes  are  said  to  have  become  almost  extinc  .1  the 
island. 

Passing  from  forest  trees  to  the  cultivated  vegetable  Vci^ciahU 
products  of  the  island,  the  first  place  among  trees  must  be  ^''"'^"''^' 
given  to  the  coco-nut  palm,  which  lines  the  coasts,  and 
which  is  replaced  in  the  Nor.i  rn  di^tricts  by  the  I'almyra 
jialm.  The  uses  to  which  these  trees  are  apjilitd  by  the 
natives  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  spi  c  ified  ;  but  the 
arrack  spirit,  which  is  distilled  from  ihe  coco-nut  palm,  mav 
be  specially  noted,  because  it  brings  in  indirectly  through  the 
licences,  which  are  farmed  out  uniler  the  renting  system, 
a  considerable  revenue  to  the  (Jovernment.  drain  is  repre- 
sented mainly  by  rice  in  its  two  forms ;  paddy,  which  is 
grown  wherever  the  water  supi)ly  is  sufllciont ;  and  hill- 
paddy,  a  species  of  dry  gran,  which  is  grow.,  nainly  in  the 
North  of  the  island.  Among  the  spices,  which  attractec 
early  European  traders,  especially  the  Dutch,  to  thi  F.pst, 
cinnamon  was  'he  great  si)eciality  of  Ceylon,  it  v.  .  culti- 
vated mainly  on  the  West  coast  in  the  ;  ^ighbour*.  ■■  ~a\  of 
Colombo,  and  the  ^-alue  attached  to  •  '  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  fixing  the  main  Euroj)ean  settlement  in  the 
island  at  Colombo.  Under  the  Dutch,  the  trade  in  this 
spice  was  kept  rigidly  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The 
English,  however,  abandoned  the  monopoly  years  ago,  and 
other  products  of  the  island  have  long  since  su])erseded 
<  innamon  in  importance.     Such  are  cofiec,  grown  in  the 
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Section  hill  districts  of  the  Central  province,  and  supplemented  by 
^l  Liberian  coffee  in  the  low  country;  tea,  which  since  the 
spread  of  the  fatal  coffee  disease  has  rapidly  risen  to 
importance ;  cinchona  bark,  cacao,  cardamoms,  vanilla,  and 
other  products,  which  have  attracted  European  capital  and 
supply  European  markets;  while,  lastly,  a  considerable 
amount  of  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  Jaffna  peninsula. 

The  variations  of  climate  and  vegetation  in  Ceylon  depend 
on  two  factors,  the  different  altitude  of  the  districts  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  rainfall.   The  coffee  and  tea  plantations  belong 
mainly  to  the  hill  country,  tea  thriving  at  a  greater  height 
than  coffee ;  and  the  open  patches  of  grass  land  known  as 
'patanas'  are  found  only  among  the  hills.     The  rise  from 
Colombo  to  Kandy,  and  the  further  rise  to  Nuwara  Eliya, 
forms  a  gradual  tra  isition  from  a  tropical  to  a  temperate 
climate ;  and  in  few  countries,  within  the  same  latitudes  as 
Ceylon,  is  so  complete  a  change  attainable  within  so  short  a 
distance.     The  distribution  of  the  rainfall  is  an  almost  more 
important  element  than  difference  of  altitude  in  determinino- 
the  character  of  the  climate  and  vegetation  in  different  parts 
of  the  island.     The  rainfall  is  in  great  measure  controlled  by 
the  position  of  the  mountains,  and  especially  by  the  cross 
range  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made'.   There  are 
two  seasons  in  Ceylon,  roughly  speaking.     The  South-West 
monsoon  prevails  from  April  to  September,  the  North-East 
monsoon  from  October  to  March.     During  the  hot  summer 
months,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the    South-West,   the 
moisture,  which  it  brings  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  con- 
densed only  when  driven  upward  by  the  mountain  barrier :  the 
rainfall  therefore  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  mainly  confined  to 
the  South-West  corner  of  the  island,  where  it  constitutes  a 
moist  zone  and  makes  the  district,  of  which  Ratnapura  is 
the  chief  town,  the  wettest  part  of  Ceylon.     The  Nonh-East 
monsoon,  on  the  contrary,  comes  from   a   quarter   where 

'  page  76. 
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there  are  no  mountains  directly  in  its  path ;  and,  as  it  blows  Chaptlr 
in  the  winter  time  when  the  surface  of  the  land  is  compara-        "• 
tivcly  cool,  its    moisture  is  condensed    uniformly  over  the     ""*' 
whole  island,  and  its  rains  are  equally  distributed  through  the 
various  districts.    Along  the  coast  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  about  80  degrees :  at  Kandy  it  is  about  76,  and  at 
the  higher  hill  stations  it  is  lower  still.     The  mean  annual 
rainflill  varies  from  between  30  and  40  inches  at  IManaar  in 
the  North-West  and  Hambantota  in  the  South-East,  to  some 
150  inches  at  Ratnapura. 

Being  an  island,  Ceylon  compares  favourably  on  the 
whole  with  India  in  the  matter  of  climate,  but  the  low-lying 
districts  are  naturally  less  healthy  than  the  hill  country,  and 
the  jungle  less  healthy  than  those  parts  of  the  island  which 
have  been  cleared,  drained,  and  cultivated. 

Ceylon  has  from  time  immemorial  been  famed  for  its  Miimal 
gems.  No  diamonds  have  been  found  in  the  island,  but  ^''''"''" '■"• 
the  district  round  Ratnapura,  '  the  city  of  gems,'  is  rich  in 
catseyes,  sapphires,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones.  The 
pearl  fishery  of  the  Gulf  of  IManaar  on  the  West  coast  to 
the  South  of  .Alanaar  belongs  to  the  Government,  and  is 
from  time  to  time  a  valuable  source  of  revenue '.  Another 
mineral  monopoly  of  the  Government  is  salt,  worked  chiefly 
in  the  Puttaiam  district  of  the  North- Western  province,  and 
in  the  Hambantota  district  of  the  Southern.  Of  the  remain- 
ing mineral  products,  plumbago  is  the  most  valuable,  being 
exported  in  considerable  quantities  for  making  crucibles 
and  lead  pencils,  as  well  as  for  other  uses. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  is  now  not  much  short  of  three  Popula- 
millions.     The  List  census 2,  taken  in  188 1,  gave  2, 76 ■5,084  ^""'' ■''^'■''' 

'  The  pcirl  fishery  in  the  present  ycir  '18S8)  realised  Soo.ooo  rupees.  >'<:lii;ion. 
1^  According  to  the  census  the  numbers,  excluding  military  and  ship- 
ping, were  i.75Q,73S  :  including  Sinhalese.  1. 846.614;  T.amik,  r).S7,j4S  ; 
Moors,  i84,.:;^2.  Mr.  Lee,  the  Registrar-tlcneral,  in  his  report  on  the 
census,  estini.ites  that  '  when  the  isl.md  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity 
the  population  of  Ceylon  must  of  necessity  have  been  at  least  ten  times 
as  great  as  it  is  at  the  present  day."  He  refers  to  Tennent,  vol.  i.  p.  42 1 . 
VOL.  I.  G 
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Section  as  the  total  number,  and  showed  much  the  same  density  of 
^  ■  population  to  the  square  mile  as  exists  in  Scotland.  The 
Western  province — excluding  tiie  town  of  Colombo — is  the 
most  thickly  populated;  while  the  North-Central  province, 
which  was  in  old  days  the  centre  of  life  in  the  island,  has 
now  both  actually  and  relatively  the  smallest  number  of 
inhabitants. 

The  Sinhalese  number  nearly  two  millions  or  two-thirds  of 
the  total  population— 91  per  cent,  being  Buddhists  and  the 
rest  Christians.  They  inhabit  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  island; 
and  are  divided  into  two  main  branches,  the  low -countrymen 
mainly  in  the  Western  and  Southern  provinces,  and  the 
Kandyans  mainly  in  the  Central,  North- Western  and  North- 
Central  provinces.  The  latter  have  been  brought  less  into 
daily  contact  with  Europeans,  and  have  in  consequence  re- 
tained more  fully  their  customs,  traditions,  and  pride  of  race. 
The  Tamils  number  about  700,000,  or  a  quarter  of  the 
total  population  of  the  island.  Some  86  per  cent,  are  Hindus, 
the  rest  Christians.  The  native  Tamils  are  to  be  found 
mainly  in  the  Northern  province  where  the  inhabitani  are 
almost  exclusively  of  Tamil  origin,  and  in  the  Eastern  pro- 
vince where  they  constitute  more  than  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion. Speaking  generally,  the  Southern  and  Central  districts 
of  Ceylon  with  the  Western  coasts  belong  to  the  Sinhalese,  the 
Northern  peninsula  and  the  North- Western  and  Eastern  coasts 
to  the  Tamils.  In  addition  to  the  settled  Tamil  population, 
however,  a  large  number  of  immigrants  from  the  South  of 
India  find  their  way  each  year  to  the  plantations  of  the  Central 
province,  nearly  the  whole  work  on  which  is  done  by  Indian 
coolies,  hardier  and  less  indolent  than  the  Sinhalese.  The 
1881  census  showed  that  the  number  of  Indian  immigrants 
at  that  time  in  Ceylon  was  277,000,  and  that  more  thai 
direc-fourths  of  them  were  to  be  found  in  the  Central 
I)rovince,  forming  about  one-third  of  the  population  of  that 
province. 
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The  Moormen  of  Arab  breed  intermixed  with  Tamil, 
and  of  Mohammedan  religion,  number  nearly  200,000.  They 
are,  and  always  have  been,  the  traders  of  the  island,  and  in 
the  Eastern  province  they  form  nearly  one-third  of  the 
population.  Among  the  minor  elements  of  the  native  com- 
munity are  Malays,  Parsees,  Affghans,  and  Veddahs. 

The  Eurasians  or  Burghers*  number  only  about  18,000, 
but  their  importance  as  a  class  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numerical  strength.  They  are  nearly  all  Christians. 
The  majority  inherir  the  Portuguese  strain  and  bear  Portu- 
guese names;  but  among  the  lawyers,  clerks,  and  doctors, 
who  are  mainly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  p:urasians,  the 
Dutch  Burghers  predominate,  some  of  them  of  pure  Dutch 
blood,  bearing  witness  to  the  legal  instincts  of  the  race  which 
gave  Ceylon  its  code  of  law. 

The  Europeans  in  Ceylon  are  about  5000  in  number. 
They  fall  into  two  main  classes,  the  oRicials,  including  the 
Imperial  garrison  stationed  at  Colombo,  Galie,  and  Trinco- 
malee,  and  the  unofficial  resiticnts,  chiefly  Colombo  mer- 
chants and  owners  or  managers  of  the  hill  plantations. 

Among  Christian  sects  in  the  island,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  far  the  most  numerous ;  but  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Protestants,  the  Wesleyans,  among 
other  sects,  having  made  many  converts  especially  in  the 
x\orth. 

Ceylon  has  been  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
eight  provinces,  each  in  charge  of  a  Government  agent  cor- 
responding to  the  Indian  '  collector.'  First  in  population 
comes  the  Western  province,  containing  Colombo  which  has 
t  vcr  since  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  been  the  main 
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'  The  term  'IJurgher'  is  now  applied  to  nil  Kiirnsians.  includint^  pure 
(iescendants  of  Dutch  citizens,  but  Eurasian  iper  hc)  is  eciuivafent  to 
lialf-caste.  A  good  number  of  the  so-called  Burghers  are  of  pure 
Dutch  descent,  whereas  there  are  perhaps  no  pure  TortuQuesc  in  the 
island. 
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Station  of  the  Europeans  in  the  island'.  In  addition  to  being 
the  seat  of  administration,  it  is  at  once  the  Iar}j;ebt  town 
(containing  considerably  over  100,000  inhabitants),  the  prin- 
cipal trade  centre,  and,  since  the  construction  of  the  break- 
water w':>rks,  the  chief  port  of  the  island.  Colombo  possesses 
a  municipality,  similar  institutions  having  been  given  also  to 
Kandy  and  Galle,  while  local  boards  exist  in  some  few  other 
towns  of  the  island.  From  the  capital  a  railway,  72  miles  in 
length,  runs  up  to  Kandy,  supplementing  the  great  highroad 
between  the  hill  country  and  the  sea  which  was  made  by  Sir 
E.  Barnes  ^ ;  and,  while  coffee  cultivation  was  in  the  zenith 
of  its  prosperity,  this  line  was  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the 
Government,  carrying  the  produce  of  the  hills  direct  to  the 
sea,  as  the  Taff  Vale  railway  carries  the  iron  and  coal  of  the 
INIerthyr  Tydvil  district  to  the  port  of  Cardiff.  A  short 
branch  of  rail  now  runs  South  for  28  miles  along  the  thickly 
populated  coast  from  Colombo  to  Kalutara,  in  the  direction 
of  Galle  and  the  Southern  province. 

The  Western  pro'ince,  extending  along  the  coast  from 
Negombo  to  Bentota,  and  comprising  inland  the  districts  of 
Kegalle  and  Ratnapura,  consists  mainly  of  low  country  or  of 
hills  which  break  away  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  but  it 
also  takes  in  part  of  the  high  central  plateau,  as  in  the  Ratna- 
pura district  which  includes  one  side  of  Adam's  P<'ak  within 
its  borders. 

The  Southern  province,  small  but  very  thickly  populated, 
is,  like  the  Western,  a  purely  Sinhalese  district,  and  is 
even  more  exclusively  the  home  of  the  lowland  Sinhalese. 
It  extends  round  the  South  end  of  the  island  from  the 
borders  of  the  Western  to  those  of  the  Eastern  province, 
and   contains    inland   a   tract    of  open    park-like   country 


'  Long  before,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Ibn  Batuta  spoke  of  it  as  one 
of  the  finest  and  largest  cities  of  the  island  of  Serendib.  See  Col. 
Yule's  Glossary,  under  '  Colombo.' 

''  See  page  72. 
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stretching  away  towards  the  mountains.     Its  chief  town  is  CiiArtER 
dalle  with  some  30,000  inhabitants,  less  prosperous  than  it        ^^" 
was  before  Coloml)o  was  made  the  port  of  the  island;  and  it        ** 
comprises   also  jNIatara,  near   the    Southernmost   point   of 
Ceylon,  and  the  salt  drying  district  of  which  Hambantota 
is   the   centre.      From   Hambantota  northwards,  along  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  island,  is  the  best  p  ;t  of  Ceylon  for 
sporting  purposes,  elephants  especially  being  plentiful  in  the 
comparatively  little-known  country  between  the  mountains 
and  the  Eastern  or  South-Eastcrn  coast. 

Kandy  is  the  chief  town  of  the  mountainous  Central  The 
province.  It  is  a  town  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants,  ^j^y'y^iLe 
with  a  position  accounting  for  its  i,  ^portance  in  the  days  of 
the  Sinhalese  kings.  It  is  the  inland  centre,  as  Col-  nbo  is 
the  maritime  centre,  of  Ceylon.  In  addition  to  the  n  in  line 
of  rail  to  Colombo,  two  other  lines  branch  >ut  from  Kandy 
to  the  North  and  South  respectively.  The  Northern  line, 
1 7  miles  long,  runs  to  Matale.  IMatale  was,  some  years  back, 
one  of  the  centres  of  coffee  rianting,  and  is  the  chief  town  of 
a  district  stretching  away  far  to  the  North,  past  the  cave 
temples  of  Dambulla,  to  the  thinly  populated  North-Central 
province.  The  Southern  line,  intended  to  serve  the 
hill  plantation  districts  to  the  South  of  Kandy,  has  been 
at  present  carried  some  59  miles  from  the  Paradeniya 
junction  in  a  semicircular  direction  through  Gamjiola,  one 
of  the  old  Sinhalese  capitals,  and  Nawalapitiya,  as  far  as 
Nanu  Oya'.  North-East  of  the  present  railway  terminus 
lies  the  health-giving  station  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  at  an 
elevation  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  I5ndulla  district  of  the  Central  province  has  late'y  The  fro- 
been  created  into  the  separate  province  rl  Uvah.     It  com-  'i\l^jf 
prises  the   Eastern  part  of  the  mountuin   plateau   rich  in 
plantations,  and  a  large  tract  of  low  countr}'  stretching  to  the 

'  A  further  extension  of  25  miles,  from  Nanu  Oya  to  Haputale,  has 
just  been  decided  upon.     It  will  tap  the  province  of  Uvah. 
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South  and  :^ast.  On  that  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  Ham- 
bantota  district  of  the  Soutiitrn  province,  and  by  the  wile's 
of  the  Eastern  province. 

This  last-named  province,  the  home  of  Tamils  and  Moor- 
men, is  at  present  but  little  opened  uj),  and  consists  in  great 
measure  of  jungle,  in  which  a  few  tribes  of  '^^eddahs  are 
almost  the  only  human  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the  parts  of 
Ceylon  where  much  has  lx;en  done,  and  much  remains  to  be 
done,  in  irrigating  and  reclaiming  the  ground.  The  Southern 
half  of  the  i)rovince  is  comprised  in  the  district  of  Iktticaloa, 
the  town  of  Batiicaloa  being  the  administrative  centre  of  the 
province.  The  Northern  half  constitutes  the  district  of  Trin- 
comalee. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  is  the  North- Western 
province,  including  a  broad  tract  of  low-lying  cr  ntry,  and  a 
long  strip  of  coast-line.  The  chief  town  of  the  province  is 
the  inland  town  of  Kuruncgala,  a  few  miles  to  the  North  of 
the  Kandy -Colombo  railway;  but  the  most  prosperous  part 
is  nearer  to  the  sea,  the  agricultural  district  round  Chilaw. 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  i'uttalam,  from  which  the  Govern- 
ment derives  the  bulk  of  its  salt  revenue. 

Between  the  North-Western  and  the  Eastern  provinces  lies 
the  North-Central  province,  like  Uvah  a  purely  inland  dis- 
trict. In  old  days  the  most  richly  cultivated  and  most  thickly 
populated  part  of  the  island,  and  the  seat  of  the  Sinhalese 
power  in  the  time  of  its  prosi)erily,  it  is  at  present  less  opened 
up  and  more  sparsely  inhabited  than  almost  any  other  part  of 
Ceylon  ;  but  with  its  rich  forests,  and  its  manifold  tanks  and 
reservoirs  waiting  to  be  restored,  it  possesses  capabilities 
for  the  future  second  to  no  other  province  of  ihe  island. 
For  the  antiquary  it  is  the  most  interesting  district  in  the 
Colony.  .  It  contains  the  sacred  rock  of  jNIihintale  ;  the  old 
city  of  Anuradhapura,  still  the  centre  of  administration,  with 
its  sacred  Bo-tree,  its  ruined  palaces,  and  other  relics  of 
political  and  religious  greatness ;  Pollanarruwa  to  the  South- 
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P'ast  of  the  province,  where  the  Sinhalese  kings  retreated.  Ciiapikr 
when  Tamil  invasions  made  Anuradhapura  no  longer  a  safe       ^'" 
resting-place  for  their  dynasty ;  and  many  other  spots  which         ** 
recall  a  great  past. 

The  i)rovince  falls  into  two  parts,  the  Central  and  Western 
district  known  as  Nuwarakalawiya  with  an  almost  purely 
Sinhalese  population ;  and  the  Tamankaduwa  district  in  the 
South-Flast,  traversed  by  the  ^lahavilla  Ganga,  which  sho'ild 
rather  be  classed  with  the  Eastern  province,  as  ?.ioormc;i  and 
Tamils  form  a  large  proportion  of  its  scanty  inhabitants. 

The  Northern  cone  of  Ceylon  with  the  str.ps  of  coast  on  The 
either  side  is  comprised  in  the  Northern  r  rovince.  Tliis  ^'"'''',<^*" 
province  has  in  great  measure  an  indepcnden.  existence  from 
the  rest  of  Ceylon.  It  is  far  removed  from  the  centre  of 
Government.  It  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Tamils ;  and, 
as  compared  with  the  other  provinces,  it  is  at  once  closer  to 
and  has  more  in  common  with  the  South  of  India.  Inland, 
on  the  borders  of  the  North-Central  province,  is  the 
dry,  poverty  and  prrangi*  stricken  district  round  Vavoniya 
Vilankulam.  On  the  clast  coast  is  the  lonely  station  of 
Mullaitivu,  difiicult  to  rea.  h  from  sea  or  land.  On  the  ^^  st 
coast  is  the  district  of  Maniar,  deriving  its  importance  from 
the  pearl  fisheries :  and  at  the  extreme  North  is  the  Jaffna 
peninsula,  very  thickly  populated  and  turned  into  a  series  of 
gardens  by  the  industry  of  its  Tamil  inhabitants.  The 
peninsula  comprises  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  area 
of  the  province,  but  contains  more  than  five-sixths  of  its 
inhabitants ;  and  the  town  of  Jaffna  has  a  population  of  over 
40,000.  It  has  an  old  Dutch  fort,  and  was  laid  out  in  great 
measure  by  the  Dutch. 

Looked  at  from  the  inside,  Ceylon  has  large  resources,  Geneva! 
mainlv  aericultural.     It  has  the  lie  of  land  which  makes  for  '''^^""''■'■ 
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'  Parangi  is  a  disease  due  lo  bad  water,  bad  drainage,  low  living,  etc. 
In  its  results  it  is  very  similar  to  leprosy  or  pellagra.  It  gradually  dis- 
appears with  the  .opening  up  of  the  jungle  and  restoration  of  the  tanks. 
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Sfction   prosperity.    The  mountains  are  Kro«,,ed  in  the  centre,  instead 
..         ""^  '>  '"^'  ''"^c  \^^xxKx%  along  the  coast.     It  has  variations  of 
climate  and  rainflxll  and  consequently  of  products.  Hut  it  lack, 
a  rich  soil  and  good  water  communication.     Looked  at  from 
the  outside,  its  coasts  are  wanting  in  those  breaks  and  fissures 
which  usually  attract  merchants  and  settlers;   and  the  one 
great  indentai.-m,  the  bay  of  'I'rincomalee,  has  been  carefully 
put   by  nature  out  of  the  way   of  those   who   hail   from 
Euroi)e.     Looked  at  in  its  relation  to  the  outer  workl  and 
especially  to  the  British  jwtion  of  it,  Cevlon  is  al  once  con- 
nected wiih  and  distinct  from  India.     Geographically,  it  is 
an  appendage  of  India,  as  Sicily  is   of  Italy;    but    in   its 
history,  though  it  has  roughly  followed  the  fortunes  of  India, 
It  has  from  first  to  last  been  what  it  is  at  present,  a  separate 
Eastern  dependency  and  not  an  Indian  province.     Its  varied 
resources  make  it  valuable  for  its  own  sake  to  a  commercial 
nation ;  the  harbour  of  Trincomalee  is  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  make  a  naval  power  with  an  interest  in  the  Eastern 
seas  glad  to  own  and  prepared  to  keep  it ;  and  it  holds  a 
singularly  central  position  as  a  i.lace  of  call  on  the  route 
from  the  West  to  the  South  and  East.     Colombo  is  abouc 
2IOO  miles  from  Aden,  nearly  900  from  Bombay,  about  600 
from   INIadras,  about    1300   from   Penang   and   1600  from 
Singapore,  over  2000  miles  from  INIauritius,  and  over  3000 
miles  from  Western  Australia. 

But  even  if  this  Colony  were  not,  as  it  is,  of  both  direct 
and  indirect  advantage  to  the  naval  trading  nation  which 
owns  it,  Ceylon  is  one  of  the  regions  of  the  world  with  a 
large  native  population,  which,  having  fallen  under  the  sway 
of  Great  Britain,  has  become  entitled  to  the  continuance  of 
good  government,  in  other  words  to  the  maintenance  of 
British  supremacy. 
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Books  ami  I'liir.icATinNs  hearing  on  Ckvion. 

Of  official  piililications,  Mr.  ViNfKNT's  /\\/<ort  on  ///,■  I-'cicsts  of  dyloii, 
|)riiitt<l  fi)r  tl)c  Colonial  Govcniiucnt  in  iSS,^,  is  most  useful  for  j;co- 
j,'ra])hical  purposes. 

Of  books,  Kmkrson  Tknnknt's  Cylcii,  puhlislicrl  in  I S59,  is  still  the 
main  standard  work  on  ihcfolony:  and  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  Haeckel's  I'isit  to  Veyloii    l^S_^  . 

Of  Directories,  Fi.R(;isc)n's  dyloii  Handbook  and  Diiwloiy  ^wcs  a. 
vast  amount  of  detail. 
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THE  MALDIVES. 

The  INIaldive  Archipelago  is  a  dependency  of  Ceylon, 
and  the  Sultan  of  the  Maldives  pays  allegiance  to  and  enjoys 
the  protection  of  the  Brili.sh  (jovernincnt. 

The  IMaldivis  (Male  dvipa.  i.e.  INIale  Island)  are  called  i\(iw<r. 
after  Male,  which  is  the  principal  islantl  of  the  group  and  the 
residence  of  the  Sultan  :  and  INIald '  is  ])erhaj)s  a  corruption 
of  the  Hindu  word  '  mahal  '  or  palace. 

The  Islands  are  supposed  to  have  been  peof)led  either  History. 
directly  from  Ceylon,  or  by  a  race  itlentical  with  or  at  least 
closely  akin  to  the  Sinhalese,  and  the  iNIaldive  language 
a])proximates  to  the  Sinhalese  tongue  in  its  oldest  and  purest 
form.  The  Arab  traders,  however,  who  settleil  along  the  The  Arabs. 
coasts  of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon,  and  who  are  so  largely 
represented  at  the  present  day  in  the  latter  island  under  the 
name  of  floors,  easily  found  their  way  to  the  ]\Iaklives,  which 
lie  on  or  hard  by  the  route  from  Arabia  to  the  far  Kast.  The 
merchants  established  themselves  in  large  numbers  in  the 
islands,  intermarried  with  the  natives,  and  in  course  of  time 
converted  them  to  the  Mohammedan  fiiith  *.  Mohammedan- 
ism is  at  the  present  day  the  recognised  religion  of  the 
Islanders. 

'  According  to  Col.   Yule's   Glossary   this   derivation    is   not   very 
probable. 

''  1200  A.D.  is  given  as  the  date  of  conversion. 
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The  Portuguese  discovered  ihe  Maldives  about  llic  same 
time  as  the\-  (ii-covercd  C  -ylon,  the  ships  which  lirst  sighted 
The  Ceylon  liaviiifr  been  destined  for  ihe  iAIaldivcs.     In   1512 

roriust,cs(.  the  King  of  the  Maldives  was  saiil  to  have  become  a  vassal 
of  Portugal,  but  probably  nothing  more  was  effected  than  a 
temporary  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  not  to  har- 
bour the  Arabian  merchantmen  who  made  the  Maldives  their 
refuge  in  order  to  escai)e  the  Portuguese  monopoly.  For  many 
years  the  Portuguese  carried  out  the  policy  so  often  followed 
by  Europeans  in  the  Kast,  that  of  spasmodic,  half-successful 
interference,  and  of  indirect  assertion  of  authority  by  support- 
ing one  or  otlu  of  the  rival  claimants  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  islands.  About  i  .-,66  they  concluded  a  treaty,  which  gave 
the  Maldivians  a  qualified  independence,  while  seeming  to 
themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  island  produce ;  and  in  this 
condition  matters  remained,  until  the  Dutch  supplanted  their 
p:uropean  rivals  in  the  llastern  seas. 

Before  this  change  took  place,  a  French  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  one  of  the  island  groups,  and  among  the  crew  who  were 
then  strandetl  and  kept  in  captivity  from  1602  to  1607  was 
Fran9ois  Pyrartl,  whose  account  of  the  Malilives  and  their 
inhabitants  is  one  of  the  very  few  existing  authorities  on  the 
subject '. 
The  Dutch.      The  Maldive  islands  passed  voluntarily  under  the  protection 
of  the  Dutch,  directly  the  latter  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Portuguese  in  Ceylon;    and  throughout  the  years,  during 
which  the  Dutch  were  su])reme  in  the  Eastern  seas,  thci'J 
relations  with  the  .Alaldivians  were  peaceful  and  harmonious. 
A  Dutch  vessel  was  sent  from  Ceylon  to  the  Archipelago 
in  1640.     In  1645  the  fust  annual  embassy  was  sent  by  the 
Sultan  to  the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  and  the  friendship  between 
the  two  peoples  continued  uninterrupted,  until  the  Dutch  were 
driven  out  of  Ceylon  by  the  English ;  the  absence  of  jealousy 

'   Voyao:c  dc  Francois  Pyrard  de  Laval,  ist  edit.  161 1,  2nd  edit.  i6m 
3rd  edit.  lOiy,  .fth  edit.  1679.  iutuu.  joij, 
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OH  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  as  wise  ns  it  was  unusual  in  their  Ciiai'tkr 
dealings  with  native  raees,  heincj  si    \vn  by  their  reeof,'nising        "• 
the  Malclivc  flaj,'  as  a  s\nil)ol  of  national  indepenilenee  in  the        ** 
year  170.1-     The  year  17 ",4  saw  a  detachment  of  French  'I'he 
troops  aent  from  India  to  Maid  by  Dupleix  in  the  furtherance 
of  his  great  si  heme  for  an  f^astern  emj)ire,  but  they  were 
withdrawn  by  his  successor  Lally  in  i7r)9- 

About  1795  the  Malilives,  still  following  the  fortunes  of  I'lic 
Ceylon,  passed  from  the  suzerainty  of  the  Netherlands  to  "•■•' ''' '' 
that  of  Great  Britain  :  and  ever  since  that  date  the  re  ;- 
lions  between  the  Malilivians  and  the  En^'lish  have  in  the 
main  continued  on  the  same  footing  of  friendly  non-inter- 
ference, on  which  they  were  placed  and  left  by  the  Dutch. 
The  poverty  of  the  islands  has  offered  little  attraciion  to 
traders  ;  and  the  kindly  good  sense  of  successive  Sultans  in 
befriending  shipwrecked  crews  has  kept  alive  a  friendly 
feeling  between  the  natives  and  their  European  protectors. 
The  annual  embassy  sent  from  Male  to  Colombo,  bearing 
good  wishes  and  trifling  gifts  from  the  Sultan  to  the 
(iovernor,  recognises  the  British  Protectorate ;  and  the 
Maldivians  find  in  Ceylon  and  British  India  a  market  for 
their  scanty  products. 

The  population  of  the  Maldives  is  supposed  to  number  Popula- 
£omc  30,000,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  engaged  in  '""'' 
fishing.    They  are  bold  and  skilful  sailors,  and  ingenious  work-  etc. 
men  in  the  few  crafis,  such  as  mat-making  and  lacquer-work, 
which  are  followed  in  the  islands. 

Serious  crime  is  little  known,  but  the  natives  are  said  to  be 
laz)  and  sensi  1,  and,  owing  to  their  isolated  position,  they  are 
timid  and  suspicious  of  strangers,  though  they  have  been 
found  humane  and  kindly  to  those  who  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  wrecked  on  their  coasts.  Their 
customs  are  in  great  measure  coloured  by  their  Moham- 
meuan  religion,  polygamy  for  instance  being  practised  by 
those  who  can  afford  to  keep  or  maintain  more  than  one  wife. 
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SKrnuN  The.  Government  is  a  (Ir^potisni.  tfu-  Sultan  heinff  supnnio. 
.  ^_  l.ut  It  ,s  a  .Itspotism  of  tl.e  mildest  form  and  tempered 
«-itl.  a  certain  amount  of  constitutional  administration. 
I  he  head  of  the  church  is  also  the  chief  magistrate,  and  stands 
second  only  to  the  Sultan;  ordinary  political  and  fmaneial 
matters  are  in  the  han.ls  of  three  clmf  ministers  ;  and  various 
aKcnts.sub-agents,  and  hiadmen  superintend  the  collection  of 
revenue  from  the  different  atolls.  The  Treasury  is  supplied 
by  a  tax  on  the  produce  of  the  various  islands  chieflv  paid  in 
kmd.  by  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  all  wrecks, 
and  by  a  riKht  of  i.re-emption  at  low  rates  on  all  imi)ortant 
carjjoes. 

C..>:rar>,v.  The  iMaldives  lie  to  the  S.W.  of  India  and  Co^\or^,  the 
Northernmost  of  the  group  of  islands  which  form  the  Archi- 
nelaKO  k-in-  about  350  miles  distant  from  Cape  Comorin, 
and  Male  being  about  400  miles  from  Ceylon.  Thev  extend 
in  a  line,  and  in  the  centre  in  two  parallel  lines,  from  North 
to  South,  from  7  degrees  North  of  the  Kquator  to  about  \  a 
iUKree  South  of  the  Kquator.  They  consist  of  a  series  of 
atolls  '  or  circular  groups  of  islands  of  coral  formation.  Each 
atoll  ,s  surrounded  by  barrier  reefs,  and  separated  from  its 
neighbours  by  channels  differing  greatly  in  width,  depth,  and 
^  unty  for  purposes  of  navigation.  There  are  four  main 
channels  which  lie,  roughh  .peaking,  at  5'  N.Lat..  2  N.  Lat., 
I  A  X.  Lat.,  and  on  the  Equator.  'J'),c  number  of  islands  is 
almost  infinite  ;  but  there  are  thirteen  main  groups,  which  are 
recognised  as  political  divisions;  and  among  them  the  ."Maid 
atoll,  lying  in  the  centre,  is  and  has  always  been  the  seat 
of  (jovernment. 

The  sea  and  the  periodical  winds  prevent  the  climate  from 
being  oppressively  hot,  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
vanes  but  little  during  the  year.  Partly,  however,  owimr  to 
the  absence  of  change  in  temperature,  and  partly  owing  to  the 

,  n','l!'h•^''*.V"■'?  '?,"'  «^''/".  whence  this  term  comes.is  probablythe  only 
..ne  which  the  island  langun^jc  has  supplied  to  the  European  vocabuIaS 
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malaria  ri>,iii<,'  from  tlic  uiulrainctl  jungle  and  the  land-Ioi  Led  Cii\i  ii-k 
lagoons,  llio  islands  arc  very  unhealthy  even  to  the  natives,        " 
the  tnorti-'ity  amon>;  children  heing  said  to  be  so  excessive     "**"" 
that  only  one  in  five  attains  mature  years. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  flora  and  fiiuna  of  the  Maldives  J'miu,t>. 
present  no  very  distinctive  features.  The  coco-nut  palm 
grows  to  great  perfection  in  the  islanils,  and  supplies  the 
inhahiianls  with  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  old  days 
the  Coco  de  Mer  •  was  ^Ul)posed  to  be  a  product  of  the 
islands,  aiul  was  known  to  the  Portuguese  as  the  Cocos  des 
Maldives,  but  botaiiical  research  has  proved  tha  this  fruit, 
when  found  at  ilie  Maldives,  has  been  w;i>hed  there  from  the 
Seychelles  islands,  where  alone  the  palm  which  bears  it  is  to 
be  found. 

The  Portuguese  regarded  the  coir  yarn  manufiicturetl  from 
the  coco-nut-fibre  as  the  most  imiioriani  article  of  trade  to 
l)e  obtained  from  the  Maldives.  The  Dutch  paid  most  atten- 
tion to  the  irafiic  in  cowry  shells,  which  served  as  a  substitute 
lor  coin  and  were  used  in  this  caj)acity  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  West  African  slave  trade.  During  their  possession  of 
Ceylon  they  established  a  monopoly  over  th'j  trade,  fixing  a 
price  for  the  shells  much  below  the  market  value ;  but  this 
policy,  as  might  have  been  expected,  had  the  effect  of 
encouraging  foreign  competition,  and  the  Sultan  of  the 
Maldives  found  that  English  ami  French  vessels  gave  '  im 
a  better  price  for  his  shells  than  was  allowed  by  his  Luich 
protectors.  At  the  present  day  the  export  of  cowries  is  much 
smaller  than  it  once  was,  and  the  principal  product  exported 
to  India  and  Ceylon  is  dricil  fisli,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
supply  of  fish  required  by  Ceylon  ' -ang  brought  fnjin  the 
Maldives.  Coco-nut  coir  and  tortoise  shell  are  also  ex- 
ported ;  and  among  other  products  cf  the  islands  are  rush 

'  Lodoicca  Scihclliinim.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  fi uit  of  .1  jialm 
growing  under  tlie  s-.a.  See  Mr.  Gray's  translation  of  Pyrard's  voyage, 
vol.  i.  p.  2,^0-1  note.  See  also  Col.  V'ule's  Glossary,  under  Coco  de 
Mer.    See  also  below  under  Seychelles. 
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J  mats  manuAictured  in  one  of  the  southern  atolls,  and  some 
amhorgris,  thougli  owing  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  whales 
this  last  product  is  much  rarer  than  in  former  times. 

The  principal  import  is  grain,  hardly  any  being  grown 
in  the  islands  except  some  millet  on  the  southern  atolls. 
Arcca  nuts  and  cotton  goods  are  the  next  most  important 
articles  in  the  list  of  imports. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  the  history  of  the  ]\raldives 
is  that  though  they  have  lain  in  the  path  of  European  con- 
querors and  merchants  when  pressing  on  to  the  IMalayan 
and  Chinese  seas,  and  though  they  have  passed  under  the 
protection  of  different  powers  and  i)een  numbered  among 
their  dependencies,  they  have  yet  in  the  main  been  left  undis" 
turbcci  for  centuries  past.     This  result  has  been  dje  partly  to 
the  good  sense  both  of  the  islanders  themselves  and  of  the 
Dutch  and  English  with  whom  they  have  had  to  deal,  but 
still  more  to  the  recognised  poverty  and  unhealthincssof  this 
curious  cluster  of  islands,  and  to  the  absence  of  those  pro- 
ducts which    find  fiivour  with  and  :ead  to  the  interference 
of  European  traders. 
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rum.ICATIONS    RKSPECTING   THE    MALDIVES. 

A  full  necount  of  the  MaMives  was  drawn  ui,  l,v  Mr.  H.  C  I5olI  of  the 
Ceylon  C.vil  Sc-rv.ce,  and  jirinted  by  the  CeWon  CJovcrnnunt.  The 
?n"  Jv  ""'""'=^">-  «n  '^^i  Sessional  Paper,  but  it  was  not  luiblished 


till  1SS3. 


The    Voyai^e   of  Fraiieoh  Pyrard  ha,   lately   been   translated   for  tve 
Hakluyt   ..^.c.ety  by   ^  r.   A.,,;krt   Gray.     The  notes  of  the  book 

-oiitam  most  full  and  v.ihinblf.  iriinr...oti 
islands. 


(vol.  r,  eontaia  mos't  full  and  valuable  mlonuation  with  re.'ard  to  the 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  BRITISH  DEPENDENCIES   IN  THE  MALAY 

SEAS. 


I  ■Hi 


It  has  been  pointed  out  tliat  the  geographical  outline  of  Ciiaptkr 
Southern  Asia   is  marked  bv  three  wcll-defini d  peninsulas 
— Arabia  ;  India  ;  and  the  Easternmost  peninsula,  sometimes  ^        , 
known  as  Further  India,  extending  from  liVirmah  to  'I'on- 
quin,  and   including  Siam,   Cochin   China,  and  the  Malay 
States. 

This  last  block  of  land  trends  away  far  to  the  South  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  which  is  driven  as  a  wedre  between  the 
Indian  and  the  Chinese  Seas,  just  as  its  ]\Ialai  iniiabitanls  are 
interpo>cd  between  the  Indian  and  die  Chinese  races.  Hemmed 
in  by  sea  on  East  and  West  it  seems  as  though  it  had  ex- 
panded to  tlie  South  into  the  numberless  islands  which  form 
the  ]\Ialay  Archipelago.  In  that  Archipelago  British  influence 
centres  round  the  North  and  West  of  Borneo,  where  the  little 
island  of  Labuan  has  for  40  years  been  an  f^nglish  dependency, 
where  the  British  North  Borneo  Comi)any  have  more  lately 
acquired  a  large  concession  of  territory  from  the  Suit;;:  of 
Brunei,  and  where  Raja  Brooke's  kingdom  of  Sarawak  is 
still  ruled  '■  ■  an  Englishman,  though  independent  of  the 
British  Crown. 

The  Straits  Settlements  are  the  British  possessions  in  or 
near  the  Malay  peninsula,  deriving  their  name  from  the 
Straits  of  ^Malacca,  which  divide  that  jicninsula  from  the 
great  island  of  Sumatra.  Taken  frtun  North  to  Snutii,  they 
consist  of  the  island  of  Penang  with  the  strip  of  mainlantl 
opposite,  known    as  Province  Wellesley,  the  territory  and 
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SEcrroN    islands  of  the  Dindings,  the  territory  of  Malacca,  and  the 

_'  island  of  Singa])ore. 
The  Malay  ^"tside  ]kiti>h  territory,  the  peninsula  from  the  isthmus 
peninsula,  of  Kra  to  the  Southern  extremity  is  divided  into  a  nunijjer 
of  states,  governed  by  native  rulers,  and  partly  inde- 
pendent, partly  more  or  less  subject  to  foreign  influence. 
Over  Kedah  and  Patani  (the  most  Northerly  states  of  the 
peninsula  proper),  the  former  on  the  West,  the  latter  on  the 
East  coast,  the  Siamese  have  by  conquest  in  past  times  estab- 
lished their  ascendancy ;  and,  while  the  populations  of  those 
states  remain  essentially  Malay,  the  government  is  carried  on 
to  a  certain  extent  under  directions  from  Bangkok.  The 
other  states  on  the  West  coast — Perak,  Selangor,  Sungei 
Ujong,  and  the  states  bordering  on  the  Malacca  territory, 
are  under  British  influence.  On  the  East  coast  Kelantan ', 
Tringanu,  and  Pahang  are  independent ;  so  also  is  Johor, 
the  Southernmost  state  of  all,  which  begins  on  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  and  ends  on  the  China  Sea.  With  Pahang  and 
Johor,  however,  the  British  Government  has  treaties  of 
friendship  and  alliance. 

The  origin  and  affinities  of  the  Malay  race  are  still 
much  disputed.  It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  they  are 
a  continental  race  which  has  spread  into  the  islands. 
or  an  island  race  which  has  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
continent.  Their  domain  extends  ^'rom  Madagascar  on 
the  West  to  Formosa  on  the  P'.ast :  but  they  have  not 
appropriated  any  part  of  the  mainland  of  Asia  except  the 
Malay  peninsula,  and  the  East  Indian  Islands  are  their  main 
home.  From  the  fact  that  their  physical  type  is  akin  to 
that  of  the  Mongols,  and  that  a  line  can  be  drawn  from  North- 
East  to  South-West  through  the  Archipelago,  more  or  less 
clearly  dividing  the  islands  into  an  Asiatic  group  inhabited 
by  Malays  and  an  Australasian  group  inhabited  by  Papuans, 

'  The   independence  of   Kelantan   and  Tringanu    is   guaranteed  by 
Art.  12  of  the  treaty  of  1826  between  Great  Britain  and  Siam. 
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it  has  been  held  that  the  original  home  of  the  Malays  was  Chapter 
the  mainland  of  Asia,  possibly  at  a  time  when  the  islands,       "^• 
where  they  are  now  found,  formed  a  part  of  that  mainland'.     "~**~ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  they  are  physically  akin  to 
the  New  Zealand  Maoris,  that  they  are  essentially  a  maritime 
people ',  and  are  found  nowhere  settled  in  numbers  on  the 
mainland,  except  along  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  the  peninsula 
which  bears  their  name,  points  to  their  having  an  Oceanic 
origin. 

In  the  Malay  peninsula  they  are  distinctly  colonists,  not  A/>on\rwcs 
aborigines.     Represei  'atives  of  the    latter   are   still   found,  "f  "'h^n- 
mainly  inland,  towards  die  sources  of  the  Perak  river  and  in  the  """^"' 
mountainous  jungles  of  Perak  and  Selangor,  in  the  interior 
of  the  Malacca  territory,  throughout  a  great  part  of  Pahang 
and  the  other  states  on  the  East  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  in 
Johor.     These  tribes  are  known  under  the  names  of  Sakei, 
Semang,  Orang  Utan,  Orang  bukit,  Jacoons,  etc.     In  Perak 
the  Sakei  and  Semang  are  distinguished  from  each  other— 
the  former  being  found  to  the  East,  the  latter  to  the  West  of 
the  Perak  river.     Here  the  Semang  resemble  the  Negrito 
tribes  which  are  found  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  while"  the 
Sakei  seem  more  akin  to  the  Malays,  though  with  striking 
differences   in    form,  language,  customs,  and   religion.     In 
Selangor  the  hair  and  features  of  the  Sakei  are  stated  to  be 
Miore  nearly  akin  to  the  Pai)uan  than  to  the  .Alalay  type,  and 
their  language  to  be  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  l^i  .iays. 
Unlike  the   Malays,  these  tribes  pass   for  tl  •  most  part  a 
nomad  life  in  the  jungle,  living  on  wikl  fruits         .,  and  what- 
ever animals  or  vermin  they  kill  with  their  bi  pes  or  bows 
and  arrows.     They  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the    -iohamniedan 
religion,  which  is  now  the  established  creed  of  the  Malays, 
but  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits.     They  are  10  all  out- 
ward appearance  the  original  inhabitanis  of  the  peninsula, 

'  In  Borneo,  however,  they  are  found  inland,  iftheDyaksareaMalavau 
race,  as  commonly  supposed. 
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who  have  been  driven  inland'  by  the  invasions  of  a  race  fr<^'  i 
the  Southern  sea,  and  who  have  not  risen  above  the  level  jf 
primitive  savaf,a'  life. 

The  island  of  Sinj^apore  is  said  to  have  been  settled  about 
1 1 60  A.D.  by  Malays  from  Sumatra,  Java,  or  the  neighbouring 
Johor  Archipelago.  The  settlement  was  named  Sinhapura 
(Lion  city*),  and,  according  to  old  accounts,  wa^  Inrge  and 
prosperous.  The  following  century  saw  the  coii.tfrsion  of 
the  Malay  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  to  Mohammedanism  ; 
and  in  1262  the  colonists  of  Singapore  were  driven  by 
Javanese  invaders  to  Malacca.  At  INIalacca  they  remained 
till  the  Portuguese  conquest  in  151 1,  when  they  turned  South 
again  to  what  is  now  the  territory  of  Johor  and  there  founded 
a  kingdom  which  included  their  old  home  of  Singajiore. 
Malacca  held  a  more  important  position  in  old  times  than  it 
does  at  the  present  day.  According  to  some  accounts  it  was 
the  original  centre  from  which  the  stream  of  i\Ialay  colonisa- 
tion issued  ;  but  this  is  improbable,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  under  its  native  rulers  it  ''  as  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
first  cities  of  the  East,  and  when  it  passed  into  Western  hands 
it  remained  for  many  years  the  focus  cf  European  trade  and 
settlement  in  the  furth'  r  East  Indies  ^ 

The  Portuguese  first  visited  Malacca  and  Sumatra  in  the 
years  1507-9.  In  1511  their  great  leader  Albuquerque  took 
INIalacca,  and  in  that  and  the  following  year  sent  his  ships  to 
Java,  Sumatra,  the  Spice  Islands,  and  Siam. 

The  following  20  years  saw  the  speedy  spread  of  Portuguese 
discovery  and  trade  through  the  Malay  Indies.  New  Guinea 
and  the  Celebes  were  sighted  in  1525-26,  and  Borneo  was 

'  In  Selangor.  however,  some  of  the  Sakci  are  found  near  the  coast 
and  are  expert  fishermen  and  bont-biiilders.  See  the  annual  reports  of 
the  IJritish  Residents  in  the  Protected  Malay  States,  the  Eastern  (Jeo- 
{;ra[)hy.  Part  I.  edited  by  A.  M.  Skinner,  and  a  pamphlet  on  the  Sakei 
l)y  Abraham  Hale,  Esq.,  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  .Anthropo- 
logical Institute,  iS86. 

"  Compare  the  word  Sinhala,  p.  65. 

^  See  the  reference  to  Malacca,  \>.  56. 
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visited  in  1527.     The  Portuguese,  however,  were  not  the  first  CirAii  er 
European  mariners  to  touch  at  Borneo',  for  in  152 1  the  ships       "'• 
of  IMagelian's  expedition  reached  the  island  on  their  way  from  ,~~**~ 
the  Philippines,  having  there  lost  their  daring  leader,  who  had  '  ^"■''''"""■ 
formed  and  carried  out  the  plan  of  establishing  Spanish 
claims  in  the  Portuguese  seas. 

The  Dutch  did  not  interfere  with  the  Portuguese  till  the  TheDui.h. 
end  of  the  century.  Houtman  reached  Java  in  1^,96  and 
established  a  factory  at  Bantam.  Dutch  ships  first  visited 
Sumatra  in  1600.  In  1602  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
was  constituted,  and  in  the  following  year  no  fewer  than  twelve 
ships  were  sent  out  to  the  Eastern  islands.  In  161 9  Batavia 
was  founded  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  in  place  of  the  more  distant  Amboyna.  In  pursuing 
their  one  object  of  monopolising  the  trade  of  these  islands, 
the  Dutch  had  at  once  to  exclude  the  English  and  to  sup- 
plant the  Portuguese.  By  the  massacre  of  Amboyna  in  1 623, 
a  savage  burst  of  trading  jealousy,  they  for  the  time  put 
a  stop  to  the  competition  of  English  merchants ;  and  the 
taking  of  Malacca  in  1640  marked  the  final  substitution  of 
Dutch  for  Portuguese  supremacy  in  the  Malay  Indies. 

Many  years  before  this  latter  date,  however,  they  had  be- 
come the  leading  European  power  in  the  Archipelago ;  and, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries^ 
they  kept  in  their  own  hands  the  bulk  of  the  trade  of  Java, 
Sumatra,  the  Moluccas,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Celebes  and  other 
islands  ;  while  their  exjjlorers  passed  on  by  New  Guinea  out 
of  the  Malayan  into  the  Australasian  seas,  and  gave  Dutch 
names  to  the  great  lands  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  In  the 
IMalay  peninsula,  in  addition  to  Malacca,  they  held  for  a  while 
factories  in  Perak,  in  Selangor,  on  the  islands  of  Pangkor  or 
Dinding,  and  on  that  of  Junk  Ceylon  ^     A  Dutch  ship  visited 

'  Borneo  was  visited  by  Friar  Odoric  in  1322,  and  by  Varthema  of 
JiOlogna  between  the  years  1503  and  i.;07. 
"  A  corruption  of  the  Malay  name,  which  is  Ijong  Salang. 
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Borneo  as  early  as  1600,  and  in  1608- 1609  two  Dutch 
factories  were  for  a  while  established  on  the  South- Western 
coast.  Little  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  the  island  by  the 
Netherlands  Company  till  1747,  when  a  factory  was  formed 
at  lianjarniasin  in  the  South-Eastern  corner,  which  was  main- 
tained for  more  than  half  a  century;  and  in  1785  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  King  of  Banjarmasin.  under  which,  in 
return  for  Dutch  assistance  in  placinj?  him  on  the  throne, 
he  ceded  to  Holland  the  sovereignty  of  all  his  dominions  and 
proclaimed  himself  the  vassal  of  the  Dutch  '. 

The  first  Englishman  to  sail  through  the  Malay  seas  was 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  in  1 579-1 580  touched  at  the 
Moluccas  on  his  celebrated  voyage  round  the  world. 
Lancaster  anchored  off  Penang  on  his  first  voyage  to  the 
East  in  1591-1594,  and  in  1600-1603  he  was  sent  out  on 
a  regular  trading  mission  by  the  newly  formed  East  India 
Company".  He  then  visited  Sumatra  and  the  Moluccas, 
and  established  a  factory  at  Bantam  in  Java.  In  1604-1605 
Middleton  pushed  on  to  Banda  and  Amboyna.  About 
1610-1611  Captain  Hippon  visited  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  is  said  to  have  planted  a  factory  at  Patani  on  its  Eastern 
side:  and  about  1609  a  factory  was  planted  at  Sukadana 
on  the  South-Western  coast  of  Borneo,  which  was  given  up  in 
1623.  The  competition  between  the  English  and  Dutch  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago  was  keenest  during  the  17th  century, 
especially  during  the  first  half  of  that  century.  As  years 
went  on  the  conquest  of  India  began  to  absorb  the  attention 
of  the  English,  and  the  trade  of  the  islands  passed  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  Bantam  in  Java  was 

'  In  the  '  Report  on  the  Records  of  the  India  Office '  (Danvers),  vol.  i. 
pt.  i.  page  97,  it  is  stated  that  '  this  is  the  treaty  under  which  the  Dutch 
claim  tile  sovereignty  of  Banjarmasin,  and  whatever  was  once  dependent 
on  it' 

'  The  Charter  of  the  old  East  India  Company,  the  London  Company, 
was  sijjned  on  December  31,  1600.  The  new  East  India  Company  was 
incorporated  in  1690.    The  two  Companies  were  united  by  1709. 
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the  chief  station  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  all  other  Chapter 
factories  in  the  East  were  subordinate  to  it.     The  English       '"■ 
factories  in  Java  were  temporarily  abandoned  in  consequence         ^ 
of  the  massacre  of  Amboyna  in  1623,  but  they  were  soon 
re-established,  and  in  1634-1635  Bantam  was  restored  to  its 
leading  position,  all  the  agencies  in  India  and  the  islands 
being  i)Iaced  under  its  control.    In  1682  however  it  was  finally 
taken  by  the  Dutch.     From  that  date  onward  the  English 
jiractically  gave  up  all  footing  in  Java ;  and,  except  during 
the  years  1811-1816  when  a  British  force  conquered  and 
held  the  island  as  being  a  F"rench  dependency,  the  Dutch 
were  left  in  undisturbed   possession  of  the    island,   which 
has  been  rej)Uted  the  richest  in  the  world. 

In  Sumatra  the  East  India  Company  made  a  much  longer  /«  Sit- 
stand.  The  first  factory  was  planted  at  Tiku  on  the  Western  ""'^'''^• 
coast  in  1614.  In  1 684-1 685,  less  than  two  years  after  the 
abandonment  of  Bantam,  Fort  Marlborough  was  built  near 
Bencoolen  towards  the  South-West  of  the  island,  mainly  with 
a  view  to  the  exportation  of  pepper.  It  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1760,  but  was  soon  re-established, 
and  it  remained  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  the  chief  i:nglish  port  in  the  East  Indian  Islands. 
Eventually,  however,  by  the  treaty  of  1824,  all  the  British 
possessions  in  Sumatra  were  ceded  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange 
for  Malacca ;  and  the  only  remnant  of  English  influence  in 
the  island  w^-.  a  stipulation  for  the  independence  of  the 
Sultan  of  Atchin  as  an  ancient  ally  of  Great  Britain,  which 
reservation  was  definitely  abandoned  in  1872. 

English  colonisation  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  came  late  in  T/ie 
the   day,   and   came   from    two   opposite   directions.     The  ■^f''^'^^ 
occupation  of  Singapore  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  1819  wc-Js. 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  back  current  of  English  enter- 
prise from  the  islands  to  the  mainland.     The  occupation  of 
Penang,  on  the  contrary,  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  feeler 
thrown  out  to  the  Southward  by  the  Indian  Government. 
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When  the  intermediate  station  of  Malacca  was  ceded  hv  the 
Dutch  under  the  treaty  of  1824  aad  taken  over  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  coast  of  the  main  land  was  practieally  left  to  the 
English,  and  the  Southern  islands  to  the  Dutch. 

Penang  was  ceded  to  the  Kast  India  Company  in  17H6  by 
the  Rajah  of  Kedah.  who  received  in  return  an  annuity  of 
6000  dollars.  It  was  given  the  name  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island, 
which  has  now  almost  passed  out  of  jKipular  use.  In  1796  it 
was  constituted  a  penal  station  for  Bengal.  In  1800  a  strip 
of  mainland  opposite  the  island,  most  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Province  Wellesley,  was  bought  from  the  Rajah  with  a  view 
to  extirpating  the  pirites  who  infested  that  part  of  the  coast, 
and  obtaining  command  of  both  sides  of  the  harbour*.  In 
1805  Penang  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
constituted  a  separate  Presidency. 

Meanwhile  ^Malacca  had  been  taken  from  the  Dutch,  and, 
after  having  been  restored  to  them  in  1818,  was  finally  taken 
over  in  182-,  when  it  had  lost  its  importance  and  been 
eclipsed  by  the  more  thriving  settlement  of  Penang.  Penang 
was  in  turn  out-stripped  by  Singapore,  occupied  as  has  been 
seen  in  18 19,  and  formally  ceded  with  its  seas  and  islets  by 
treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Johor  in  1824.  A  free  port  from 
the  first,  it  speedily  justified  the  foresight  of  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  in  selecting  it  as  a  future  centre  of  trade,  and  grev,- 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  two  older  settlements. 

In  1826  the  three  settlements  were  incorporated  in  one 
government  under  Penang,  and  in  1837  the  centre  of 
administration  was  moved  to  Singapore.  This  state  of 
things  continued  till  1867.  when  these  Malay  dependencies 
were  finally  severed  from  India,  received  their  present  consti- 
tution, and  were  made  a  separate  Crown  Colony. 

The   colony  having  been  given  a  definite  form,  British 

'  Similarly  the  occupation  of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  was  followed 
up  some  years  later  by  the  acquisition  01"  the  promontory  of  Kowloon  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour.     See  under  Hong  Kong,  p.  13^, 
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III 

neighbouring  native  states.     In  accordance  with  the  system 

'  »MII    »»    I— 

pursued  in  India,  Residents  were  in  1874  placed  in  Perak 
(under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Pangkor 
by  Sir  Andrew  Clarke),  in  Selangor,  and  Sungei  Ujong.  In 
the  following  year,  1875,  there  was  an  outbreak  on  the 
borders  ' '  ngei  Ujong,  while  the  British  Resident  in  Ptrak 
was  muruereil,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  English 
troops  into  the  country.  The  disturbances  however  wore 
soon  quelled;  the  insurgent  Malays  were  driven  out  of  Sungei 
Ujong ;  and  the  Sultan  of  Perak  with  his  principal  adherents 
was  banished  to  the  Seychelles,  another  member  of  the  royal 
family  being  created  Regent,  and  Mr.,  now  Sir  Hugh,  Low, 
who  had  had  long  experience  of  Malays  in  Labuan  and 
Borneo,  being  appointed  Resideat.  The  subsequent  pro- 
gress of  these  three  States  has  more  than  justified  the  step 
taken  in  placing  them  under  British  protection. 

Latterly  Johor,  Pahang,  and  other  states  have  entered  into 
agreements  with  the  British  Government  tending  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in  the  peninsula,  and  to 
the  furtherance  of  trade;  and  money  has  been  advanced 
from  the  Colonial  revenues  to  open  up  and  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  small  Malay  communities  situated  around  the 
inland  boundaries  of  Malacca. 

Reference  has  already'  been  made  to  the  factory  which  was  Borneo.' 
planted  by  the  East  India  Company  at  Sukadana  in  Borneo 
about  1609,  but  which  was  a  few  years  afterwards  with- 
drawn. During  the  same  years  the  Company  attempted, 
with  but  slight  success,  to  open  trade  at  other  j)oints  in 
the  island,  especially  at  Banjarmasin  in  the  Soudi-East 
At  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  i8th  century, 
both  t'le  old  and  the  new  East  India  Companies  and  subse- 
quently the  united  Company  made  renewed  efforts  to  gain  a 
footing  in  Borneo.     For  a  few  months  in  1707  a  factory  was 

'  p.  100. 
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SrxTioN  maintaincil  at  Hanjarmasln,  but  again  no  lasting  result  was 
-„'-  ac»''^*ve(l.  In  1762  the  island  of  Ualamlmngan  ofT  the 
Northern  extremity  of  Horneo  was  ceded  to  the  Company 
by  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  Manila;  hut  in  177;-,  the  fort  which  had  been 
established  there  was  taken  by  the  natives,  and  ihc  Kn-lish 
withdrew  for  a  while  to  I.abuan  and  not  long  afterwards  from 
Labuan  also.  Balambangan  was  rt-occupied  in  1803,  but  was 
agai  abandoned  in  the  following  year,  and  thenceforward 
the  IV   c  India  Company  had  no  dealings  with  Borneo. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  a  wholly  new  connexion  has 
sprung  up  between  England  and  Borneo,  completely  distinct 
from  all  previous  phases  of  Knglish  enterprise  in  the  East. 

Mr.  James  lirooke,  afterwards  famous  as  'Raja'  Hrooke 
took  his  yacht  to  the  East  in  1838,  and  in  184 1  he  obtained  a 
cession  of  part  of  the  Sultanate  of  Brunei,  viz.  the  district  of 
Sarawak  on  the  West  of  the  Island.  This  territory  has  Ix^en 
enlarged  by  three  subsequent  grants  of  land  from  the  Sultan 
of  Brunei  in  1861,  1882  and  188-,  res|K.>ctively ;  the  work  of 
Its  first  great  ruler  has  stood  the  test  of  time  ' ;  and  Sarawak 
IS  still  an  inilependent  principality,  governed  by  a  nephew  of 
the  first  Raja  with  the  help  of  a  staff  of  European  officers. 

In  1846*  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  ceded  the  island  of  I  ^huan 
almost  at  the  threshold  of  his  own  capital,  to  the  i>riiish 
(government;  and  Raja  Brooke,  who  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental m  bringing  about  the  cession  with  a  view  to  the 
protection  of  British  trade  against  the  pirates  of  thes«^  seas 
became  the  first  Governor  of  this  little  Crown  Colony. 

'•nd  of  1877  and  the  beginning  of  1878  Mr.  Alfred 
1-  ii'  '  ."  .      d  by  grant  from  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sulu 


nrl  V^l  \  "" i''"'  "L"'''  """""^  ^'"'^'  ''"^'  ^"^Po^'s  relating 
tid  Kaja  Hrooke.     .Strong  testimony  is  borne  to  liis  hi  J 


'   A  loi.„ 
to  Sarawaii  anci  Kaja  lirooke.     .Strong  testimony 
quaht.cs  as  a  man  and  .1  ruler  in  W.illace'.  '  Malay  ArchVKl^goV 

Lahuan  was    ai<en  possession  of  at  tiie  end  of  1X46,  after  an  a^rree 
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a  large  concession  of  land  in  the  North  of  Borneo,  in  return  Cri  mikr 
for   certain   annual   payments   to  the   two  Sultans.     As   the        "*• 
result  of  this  cession  the  Urili>h  North  Borneo  C'omDanv  '  -,^**~~ 
was  formed  and  incorporated  under  Royal  Cliarler  in  i,S,Si,  /,■;•///>/, 
thus  receivin,?  die  formal  recogniiion  of  die  Britisli  Govern-  '^y''"', 
ment.     The  ceded  terri^o.;   i  :.'r  i^radually  been  enlar-cd  to  Ccm}any. 
the  Southward  till  it  ii    slides  an  a.c      )f  some  .11,000  square 
miles;    and.  as   Sarav  d:   lias  ex^a;  iled  pnri  p,issu  to   the 
Nortli,  the  old  kinpdct!    n'  I^ninci  .vhich  lies  between  these 
two  states,  and  at  the  exjjense  oi  which  they  have  i^rown, 
has  now  nearly  disaj)peared  from  the  map.     ()\er  the  rest 
of  Borneo  Dutch  claims  extend  :    nearly  the  whole   of  the 
island  therefore  has  come  directly  or  indiivclly  under  Eu- 
roi)ean  authority. 


A  ■■'■' 
■*   -  ',-'1;' 
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The  Straits  Settlements  are  ruled  under  the  ordinary  form 
of  Crown  Ccjlony  Government ;  the  constitution  consisting  of 
a  Governor,  an  Executive  Council  of  ten  officials  including 
the  Governor,  and  a  Legislative  Council.  The  last  consists  of 
the  Executive  Council  with  the  addition  of  seven  nominated 
unofficial  members.  The  latter  are  chiefly  English  merchants 
or  professional  men,  living  at  Singapore  or  Penang,  two  of 
them  representing  tlie  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Singapore 
and  Penang  resjjectively  :  there  is  one  Chinese  member,  but 
no  representative  of  the  Malays. 

The  legal  system  of  the  Straits  Settlements  is  somewhat 

'  Lord  (Ir.invillf's  despatch  to  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Madrid  ■ 
dated  January  7.  iSSj.  and  |)rinu-d  in  liliic  I;'(.nk  c.  ^oS-S..,  j,oinls  out 
the  (htlerence  between  the  Charter  granted  to  tiie  Xortii  Jioineo  Com- 
pany and  i)revious  Chatters  granted  to  the  Kast  Jndia  Company 
the  Hu(tson  s  Hay  Comi)any,  etc.  In  the  case  of  the  .North  iiorne() 
tonipany  the  Crown  assumed  no  sovereignty  over  the  Coni|)any's  terri- 
tories and  did  not  purport  to  gr.ant  to  the  Company  anv  j.i.wers  of 
government,  leavuig  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultans  untoueheil  :  and  it 
prohd)ited  instead  of  granting  a  general  numopolv  of  trade.  This  last 
JHimt  IS  specially  interesting  .as  a  good  illustration'of  the  change  of  view 
with  regard  10  monopolies  which  has  grown  up  in  the  pie>ent  century. 
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complex.  The  original  foundation  was  certain  English 
statutes.  On  these  were  grafted  acts  of  the  Indian  Company 
and  Government,  until  the  Indian  dependency  became  in  1867 
a  Crown  colony.  Since  that  date  the  old  laws  have  been 
modified  by  the  passing  of  local  ordinances,  allowance  being 
made  in  cases  affecting  certain  nationalities  or  creeds  for  the 
customs  peculiar  to  the  races  or  the  special  tenets  of  their  faith. 
The  laws  of  the  colony  were,  under  the  Indian  Government, 
administered  by  a  Recorder  and  magistrates ;  now,  the  lower 
courts  are  preside  i  over  by  magistrates,  selected  from  the 
colony's  trained  civil  servants,  while  a  Chief  Justice  and  three 
Puisne  Judges  constitute  the  Supreme  Court. 

Like  Ceylon  and  Hong  Kong,  the  Straits  Settlements 
have  the  advantage  of  a  regular  Civil  Service.  The  main 
offices  of  Government  are  at  Singapore,  but  Penang  and 
Malacca  are  each  presided  over  by  a  Resident  Councillor 
who  is  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  staff  of  civil  officers. 

The  towns  of  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca  have  each  a 
municipal  board  for  the  management  of  purely  local  matters. 
The  total  area  of  the  Straits  Settlements  is  given  at  14 72  J 
square  miles,  i.e.  it  is  about  the  size  of  the  County  of  Suffolk. 
The  areas  *  of  the  separate  di--  sions  are  as  follows  :— 
Singapore  and  islets      .         .         223  square  miles 
Malacca       •         •         .         .         659      .. 
Bindings      ....         200      ,,         '], 
Penang         .         .         .         .         106      j,'         \, 
Province  Wellesley        .         .         270      „ 
The  island  of  Singapore  lies  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
Malay  peninsula.     The  strait,  which  divides  it  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Johor  at  the  Southern  end  of  that  peninsula,  is  no 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  in  old  davs  was 
believed  to  be  the  only  navigable  channel  in  and  out  of  the 
Eastern  end  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

'  The  details  given  in  the  books  as  above  do  not  square  with  the  total 
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In  shape  and  in  its  position  with  regard  to  the  mainland  Chapter 
Singapore  may  roughly  bo  compared  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  "'• 
but  it  is  more  han  half  as  large  again.  The  island  is  some  ** 
27  miles  long  i>y  14  wide.  It  is  studded  with  numberless 
low  hills,  and  in  many  parts  is  still  covered  with  jungle. 
The  town  of  Singapore  is  built  on  the  South  shore  of  the 
island.  The  harbour,  one  of  the  greatest  trading  centres  in 
the  East,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  New  and  the  Old  harbour. 
The  New  harbour,  which  is  first  reached  on  coming  from 
Europe,  is  a  narrow  channel  of  some  2^  miles  in  lengtl\ 
lying  between  Singapore  on  the  North  and  two  little  islands 
on  the  South.  It  is  thus  sheltered  and  safe  ;  it  has  deep 
water,  and  is  lined  on  the  Singapore  shore  by  extensive 
wharves,  where  steamers  of  all  sizes  can  take  supplies  of 
coal.  The  Eastern  end  of  the  New  harbour  opens  into  the 
Old  harbour  or  Singapore  Roads.  They  have  5  miles  of 
sea-frontage,  are  safe  in  all  weathers,  and  are  free  of  rocks, 
though  only  vessels  of  light  draught  can  anchor  near  the  shore. 

About  1 10  miles  to  the  North- West  of  Singapore  along  the  ^[alacca. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  is  the  Settlement  of  IMalacca,  said  to  be 
called  after  a  native  tree  of  the  same  name  (Malaka) '.     This 
settlement  consists  of  a  strip  of  mainland  about  42  miles  in 
length  by  8  to  25  xdth.     About  the  middle  of  its  coast- 

line on  the  IMalacc  is  the  old  town,  which  three  centuries 

ago  was  the  great  en.porium  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Singa- 
pore embodi(>s  all  the  life  and  prosperity  of  modern  English 
trade  and  colonisation,  but  Malacca,  which  has  long  been 
left  behind  by  the  newer  settlements,  is  mainly  interesting  for  its 
memorials  of  past  greatness.  The  ruins  of  the  old  Portuguese 
Cathedral,  and  the  Stadt  house,  in  former  times  the  residence 
of  the  Dutch  Governors,  recall  the  European  nations  which 
once  were  all  powerful  in  the  Malay  seas ;  while  the  absence 
of  any  harbour,  and  the  sleepiness  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 

'  See  Col.  Yule's  Glossar)-.     '  Malay '  and  '  Malacca '  may  possibly 
be  connected  with  each  other. 
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.Sk.^tion    hood,  betoken  a  place  which  lacks  the  energy,  and  perhaps 
_^^_    the  i^hysical  conditions,  to  rival  the  greatness  o'"  its  i)ast. 

Away  from  the  town  the  soil,  where  cleared  from  jungle, 
has  been  in  great  measure  devoted  to  and  impoverished  by 
tapioca  plantations;  but  the  main  products  of  the  territory 
are  rice  and  fruits,  and  it  is  on  their  cultivation  that  the  con- 
siderable native  i)opulation  of  .Alalacca  i-.  -hiefl)  employed. 

Penang  is  240  miles  to  the  North-West  of  Malacca.     Be- 
tween these  two  settlements  are  the  Dindings  to  the  North  of 
the  Perak  River  and  some  80  miles  South  of  Penang.    They 
consist  of  a  strip  of  mainland,  running  North  and  South  of 
the  Binding  River,  and  the  islands  of  Pangkor,  which  were  in 
old  days  occupied  for  a  while  by  the  Dutch.     The  Dindings 
were  taken  over  from  Perak  in  1874  in  accordo-ce  with  the 
intentions  of  a  previous  treaty  of  1826  and  wiiti  a  view  to 
the  supi)ression  of  jnracy  >.     At  present  they  are  of  no  great 
value  for  commercial  purposes,  except  in  so  far  as  they  supply 
Penang  with  excellent  timber.     Tin,  however,  is  to  be  found 
there;  much  of  the  land  is  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes; 
and  the  Dind'  g  estuary  is  said  to  be  the  best  natural  harbour 
on  the  Western  side  of  the  peninsula. 

The  island  of  Penang,  which  is  said  to  take  its  name  from 
the  betel-nut  ^  is  about  15  miles  long  by  9  broad.  It  is  more 
than  one-third  smaller  than  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  from  2  to  5  miles  wide, 
which  forms  a  ime  harbour,  and  on  the  Northern  end  of 
which  stands  the  town  of  Penang,  properly  called  Georgetown. 
The  hills  in  the  island  run  up  to  2400  feet,  and  in  old  days 
were  resorted  to  from  India  as  a  Sanatorium. 

Penang  is  a  busy  commercial  place  with  a  large  trade,  but 
the  wharves  and  docks  which  line  the  shores  at  Singapore  are 

'  The  Din-lings  now  furm  -art  of  the  settlement  of  Singapore  under 
ail  ordinance  of  iS86.  '^  '  imucr 

■  Ijuah  I'inang  is  the  Malay  for  the   areca-nut  or  betel-nut.     The 
island  of  Penang  was  supposed  to  be  like  a  betel  nut. 
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w.^nting  here,  the  only  dock  near  at  hand  being  the  Prye  dock  Ciiai'tkr 
in  Province  Wellcsley.  ''I- 

Province  Wellcsley,  which  fronts  Pcnang  upon  the  mainland,  ,,~**~~ 
stretches  for  about  45  miles  along  the  coast,  an  additional  few  \VdksUy. 
miles  of  territory  to  the  '^ouih  of  the  Krian  River  having  lately ' 
been  acquired  from  Perik.  The  average  width  of  the  province 
is  from  8  to  10  miles.  It  contains  rich  alluvial  soil;  and, 
while  Penang  boasts  of  no  home  products  but  cc  o-nuts, 
betel-nuts,  spices,  and  fruits,  the  Province  grows  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  rice,  and  has  attracted  European  planters, 
who  have  opened  up  sugar  and  tapioca  estates  with  the  help 
of  coolie  labour  imported  from  India. 

The  two  islands,  Singapore  and  Penang,  are  great  tiading 
depots.  The  two  mainland  territories,  ]\Ialacca  aiid  Province 
Wellesley,  are  agricultural  districts;  Chinese  tapioca  planters 
being  prominent  in  the  former,  Kuropean  sugar  cultivators  in 
the  latter,  while  Malay  rice  and  fruit  growers  arc  numerous  in 
both. 

The  population  of  the  Straits  Settlements  at  the  last  cen- 
sus— that  of  1881 — amounted  to  423,384-'. 
Comparing  the  three  Settlements, 

Singapore  had  a  total  population  of 

Penang         ..... 

Province  Wellesley 

Malacca 

The  Dindings        .... 
Throughout  the  Colony  the  Euro})eans  numbered  in  all 
3483,  and  the  Eurasians  (mainly  of  Portuguese  extraction) 
6904,  while  the  Malays  and  Chinese  were  equal  in  numbers, 
the  former  numbering  174,326,  the  latter  174.337. 

In  Singajiore  the  Chinese  outnumbered  the  ^Malays,  in 

'  Under  the  Pnngkor  treaty  'tS-^\ 

'  The  population  is  now  estimated  at  con«;i(lerably  over  .;oo,coo. 
The  increase  is  due  to  immigration.  The  birth-rate  is  lower  than  the 
death-rate,  in  great  mcisure  owing  to  the  enormous  excess  of  males 
over  females  among  the  immigrants. 
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SFCT.ON   Pcnang  and  Malacca  the  reverse  was  the  case.     Of  the  other 

-♦.  -     ^'Jements  of  the  population  the  Tamils,  or  Klings  as  they  are 

ocally  called,  numbered  37,305  (in  great  measure  in  Province 

VVellesIey).  and  there  were  3519  Bengalis  and  natives  of  other 

parts  of  India. 

iAIore  energetic,  more  industrious,  and  more  difficult  to 
govern  than  the  Malays,  the  Chinese  are  constantly  increasing 
in  numbers  in  the  Colony  and  the  neighbouring  Native  States". 
Ihe   Malay  peninsula,  as   has   already  been   suggested,  is 
the  divKhng  line  between  the  Indian  and  Chinese  Seas,  end 
the  Indian  and  Chinese  races;  consequentlv  in  the  Straits 
Settlements   Indians   and    Chinese   are    found   meeting   on 
Malayan  ground.     The  Chinese,  however,  have  immigrated 
m  far  greater  numbers  than  the  Indians,  and  are  a  stronger 
and  more  determined  element  in  the  population.    They  make 
money  and  pay  taxes,  as  traders  and  workmen  they  are  everv 
where  to  the  fore,  but  at  the  same  time  they  cause  a  lar-e 
amount  of  public  expenditure  in  the  matter  of  police,  Pro- 
tectors of  Chinese,  and  other  officials  who  are  required  to  keep 
order  among  them,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  their  secret  So- 
ciet.es  ■,  and  to  safeguard  the  freedom  of  women  and  children 
There  is  as  strange  a  medley  of  religions  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  as  of  races.    Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  Brah- 
m.nism  are  professed  respectively  by  the  IVIalavs,  the  Chinese 
and  certain  classes  of  the  In.lians.     It  is  left  to  the  Sakei  and 
Semang  tribes  of  the  interior  to  have  no  religious  creed- 
only  the  vague  belief  in  good  and  bad  spirits  which  is  the 
substitute  for  religion  among  the  most  savage  and  uncivilized 
races.     Of  the  Christian  creeds  Roman  Catholicism  has  the 
largest  number  of  auherents,  especially  among  the  residents 

tion  and  considerable  funds  ""Pieties  possess  a  strong  organisa- 
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of  Portuguese  descent.    In  the  Malay  peninsula,  as  elsewhere,  Chapter 
the  Roman  Catholic  INIissionaries  in  past  days  stood  in  front       ^''' 
of  their  Protestant  rivals  in  power  of  and  possibly  in  zeal         **~~ 
for  conversion ;  and  the  religious  work  done  by  Xavier  and 
his  followers  lasted,  while  the    political  and  administrative 
system  of  Portugal  crumbled  away.   The  Church  of  England 
is  the  only  religious  body  which  is  subsidised  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  moderate  sum  is  voted  on  the  annual  estimates 
for  its  support  at  each  of  the  ihree  Settlements  of  Singapore, 
Penang,  and  Malacca. 

Education  is  being  pushed  on  in  the  colony,  a  considerable  Education. 
sum  being  voted  year  by  year  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  purely 
(}overnment  schools  the  majority  are  vernacular  schools  for 
Malays,  but  there  are  also  a  certain  number  for  all  races  in 
which  English  is  taught.  The  higher  class  institutions  are 
for  the  most  part  subsidised  though  not  wholly  maintained 
by  the  Slate.  The  most  important  of  them  is  the  Raffles 
Institution,  called  after  the  founder  of  Singapore  '. 

In  a  colony  composed  of  small  detached  settlements  there  Pioducts. 
are  few  or  no  features  of  geographical  interest  to  be  noticed  ; 
and,  as  regards  products,  the  Straits  Settlements  have  become 
prosperous  rather  by  importing,  selling,  and  exporting  what 
has  been  produced  elsewhere,  than  through  any  agricultural 
or  mineral  treasures  at  home.  Gambler,  pepper  and  other 
spices,  sago,  tajjioca,  rice,  sugar,  gutta-percha,  indigo,  coco- 
nuts, fruits,  and  timber  trees  of  various  kinds,  are  raised 
within  the  limits  of  the  colony;  but  the  produce  of  Malayan 
soil,  tin,  canes,  gutta-percha,  coffee,  gums,  etc.,  which  is 
sliipped  from  the  ports  of  Singapore  and  Penang,  comes 
mainly  from  the  Native  States  of  the  peninsula. 

Situated  as  the  Straits  Settlements  are  in  the  very  heart  of  Climate 
the  tropics  (for  Singapore  is  between  i  and  2  degrees,  and  ""'^  ''*"'■ 

'  A  short  succinct  account  of  the  present  state  of  education  in  the 
colony  is  given  in  the  'Indian  Magazine,' April  1888,  by  the  present 
Inspector  of  ijchools,  Mr.  E.  C.  Hill. 
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•N-    Pcnang   between  r,  and  6    degrees,  to   the   North   of  the 
.     Kquator),  their  climate  is  yet  not  as  hot  as  that  of  many  other 
tropical  countries ;  and  it  is  only  oppressive  or  injurious  to 
European  constitutions  on  account  of  the  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere  ant!  the  want  of  change  in  temperature  throughout 
the  year.     'Ihe  thermometer  hardly  varies  from  one  day  to 
another  during  the  twelve  months;  and  the  sole  changes  are 
those  caused  by  the  monsoon  winds,  the  South-Wesr  mon- 
soon prevailing  from  May  to  September,  the  North-Kast  from 
October  to  April.     The  latter  months  are  also  marked  by 
occasional  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  called  Sumatras  because 
of  the  direction  from  which  they  come,  but  cyclones  and 
other  similar  atmospheric  disturbances  are  unknown  within 
the  limits  of  the  colony.     The  rainfall  varies  very  much  in 
the  dilfcrcnt  Settlements,  and  from  j-ear  to  year.     At  Singa- 
pore the  record  of  the  mean  annual  fall  for  the  years  1870- 
1886  shows  a  range  from  over  120  to  under  60  inches. 

The  most  prevalent  and  sometimes  most  fatal  disease 
among  the  natives',  both  in  the  Colony  and  in  the  Native 
States,  is  the  wasting  sickness  known  as  '  beri  beri.'  It  has 
been  traced  to  want  of  nitrogen  in  the  food,  and  is  found 
to  disappear  when  resort  is  had  to  change  of  air  and  to  a 
more  generous  diet  than  rice  and  salt  fish. 

The  currency  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  as  of  the  other 
Eastern  depeiulencies,  is  silver,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
Native  States,  I.abuan,  and  North  Borneo,  the  accounts 
are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  revenue  of  the  colony 
m  1875  amounted  to  i\  million  of  dollars:  in  188-,  it 
reached  the  sum  of  3I  millions,  and  the  figures  for  1886  ^' 
show  a  further  increase  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
There  are  no  import  or  export  duties,  and  every  port  in  the 
colony  is  free.     About  two-thirds  of  the  revenu.e  is  derived 

.'  Jp,'^  "■ '''  ''^  -tltack  Chinese  more  than  Malays 

Ihe  lij'ures  lor  18S7,  received  while  this  book  is  n.nssin?  throu-M, 
the  prcbs,  show  a  .till  further  increase.  ^       ^  tnrouj.n 
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Irom  licences,  mainly  opium  monopolies,  so  that  the  Chinese  Chapter 
can  be  credited  with  being  the  largest  tax-payers.     Of  the       "'" 
other  Items  the  most  important  is  Land  Revenue,  which  is    ~*^ 
steadily  growing.     On  the  other  hand,  the  insular  position  of 
Smgapore  and  Penang  has  hitherto  precluded  one  item  of 
expenditure,   viz.    the   construction   of  railways,   which  has 
occasionally,  for  the  time  being,  strained  the   :  .sources  of 
other  colonies.    lAIoncy  is  consequently  plentiful  for  all  kinds 
of  public  buildings,  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  education  of 
i^i  young,  and  other  good  and  useful  purposes. 

The  financial  success  of  the  Straits  Settlements  has  been 
great  and  striking.  It  proves  what  solid  results  in  coloniza- 
tion may  follow  a  wise  choice  of  position,  a  liberal  commercial 
policy,  and  a  system  of  government  which  enforces  order 
within  certain  limits,  without  perix-tually  overstepping  those 
limits,  exciting  the  suspicions  of  native  races,  and  overburden- 
ing the  resources  of  a  trading  community. 

THE  NATIVE  STATES'. 
I.   Pi  RAK. 

Of  the  three  Native  States,  which  are  closely  connected  History. 
with  the  colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  are  con- 
trolled by  British  Residents  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Governor  at  Singapore,  the  largest  and  most  important  is 
Perak.  The  royal  family  of  Perak  claim  descent  from  the 
flimily  which  ruled  at  Malacca  at  the  lime  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Portuguese  in  151.,  and  fled  from  thence  to  Johor. 
The  Dutch,  as  has  been  seen,  established  factories  on  the 
Perak  river  and  in  the  islands  of  Pangkor,  but  the  state  was 
little  visited  by  Europeans  till  recent  years. 

In  1824  its  independence  of  Siam  was  secured  by  the 
East  India  Company,  and  it  was  left  to  itself  till  1874,  when 
a  British  Resid-nt  was  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the 

'  The  changes  in  these  growing  states  are  so  rapid  that  the  details 
now  given  must  be  taken  as  subject  to  correction. 
VOL.  I.  , 
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treaty  of  Pangkor.  The  outbreak  which  temporarily  followed 
upon  British  intervention  in  a  lawless  country  has  already  been 
allutlcd  to,  as  also  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  peace  and  order 
were  restored,  the  State,  under  the  guidance  of  the  present 
Resident,  entered  on  a  course  of  progress  and  prosperity. 

This  prosperity  has  hitherto  been  singularly  rapid  and 
almost  unchecked,  the  revenue  in  1884  having  been  five 
times  as  great  as  in  1874,  and  the  revenue  in  1886  showing 
a  large  increase  on  that  of  1884  and  1885  '. 

The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  State  Council,  con- 
sisting of  the  Sultan  who  is  the  head  of  the  State,  the 
Resident,  his  principal  Assistant,  four  Malay  and  two  Chinese 
members.  The  administration  is  carrietl  on  by  the  Resident, 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  th.-  Governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements ;  and  the  Resident  is  assisted  by  a  considerable 
staff  of  English  officials ',  and  backed  by  a  strong  force  of 
armed  Sikh  and  .Malay  police. 

Perak  is  bounded  on  the  North-West  by  Province  Welles- 
ley  and  the  Native  State  of  Kedah,  the  Krian  river  forming 
the  bounda  •  line  between  it  and  Kedah.  On  the  North-East 
i'  march".  3  v  the  Siamese  dependency  of  Reman «,  the  exact 
boundary  being  a  point  at  issue  between  the  Governments  of 
Siam  and  Perak.  On  the  East,  mountains  divide  it  from  the 
native  states  of  Kelantan  and  Pahang.  On  the  South  the 
Bernam  river  separates  it  from  the  sister  state  of  Selangor. 
On  the  West  it  is  bounded  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  except 
where  the  territory  of  the  Bindings  intercepts  the  sea.' 

The  length  of  the  state  is  about  1 20  miles,  its  breadth  90,  and 

its  coast-line  90.     It  has  an  area  of  slightly  under  8000 

'The  revenue  of  1885  showed  a  very  small  decrease  on  1884.    For  the 
18S7  figures  see  note  to  p.  118.  "»       " 

^  The  chief  administrative  officers  in  18S6  were— 
The  Assistant  Resident  stationed  in  Larut. 
The  Superintendent  of  Lower  Perak, 
n  ,'r'»^„*',°"'-'<=to'-s  and   Magistrates  of-Port   Weld,   Krian,   Kinta 
Batang  Padang,  Upper  Perak,  Selama.  '  ' 

'  Reman  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  country  known  as  Patnia. 
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The  central  feature  of  the  State  is  the  valley  of  the  Perak  ** 
river,  which  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  runs  roughly 
from  North  to  South  between  two  ranges  of  mountains. 
Outside  the  valleys  of  this  river  and  its  tributaries,  however, 
are  the  important  district  of  Larut,  and  the  districts  at  the 
extreme  North  and  the  extreme  South,  watered  by  the  Krian 
and  Bernam  rivers  respectively. 

Of  the  two  ranges  of  mountains  the  higher  is  that  on  the  Mouniai,,,. 
Kastern  side  of  the  Perak  river.     Some  points  in  it  rise,  it  is 
said,  to  7000  or  8000  feet.    This  is  part  of  the  moiin'ains 
which  form  the  backbone  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  as  il 
Apennines  form  the  backbone  of  Itajy,  and  which  separate 
the  States  of  the  Western  from  those  of  the  Kastern  coast. 
The  length  of  the  Perak  river  is  said  to  be  about  250  miles.  River.-.. 
It  rises  in  the  debateable  territory  between  Perak  and  the 
Siamese  states:    it  flows  mainly,    as  has   been  said,   from 
North  to  South,  but  towards  the  latter  end  of  its  course  it 
turns  sharply  to  the  West  and  flows  direct  into  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,     i-br  purposes  of  ship  navigation  it  is  of  no  great 
use:    its  estuary,  like  that  of  most   other  Malay  rivers,    is 
shallow,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  channel  is  impeded  by 
rock?  and  rapids.     It  is  navigable  for  about  40  miles  from 
the  sea  for  steamers  of  some  size,  and  for  smaller  boats  for  a 
much  longer  distance.     Of  its  tributaries  the  most  important 
are  the  Plus,  which  flows  into  it  some  distance  above  Kwala 
Kangsa;  the  Kinta,  which  joins  the  main  river  near  where 
the  latter  turns  to  the  West,  and  which  drains  a  valley  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Perak ;  and  the  Batang  Padang,  which  joins  it 
slightly  lower  down  at  Durian  Sabatang.     The  other  rivers 
of  the  State  include  the  Larut,  the  Krian,  and  the  Bernam : 
the  two  last  respectivpl.-  mark,  as  has  been  seen,  the  Northern 
and  Southern  boundaries  of  Per:  k.    The  Bernam  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  only  a  few  miles  to  the  South  of  tiie  mouth  of  the 
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S»:cT,..N    Perak  river:  it  has  an  estuary  2  miles  wide,  is  said  to  have 

_^^__     a  greater  volume  of  w  ;tcr  than  any  other  river  in  the  |)eninsula, 

and  to  be  navigable  for  steamers  for  about  100  miles. 

The  mountaii.-s  and  rivers  determine  the  main  divisions  of 
the  Slate'.  In  the  North-West  of  the  State  between  the  Western 
n:ountains  and  the  sea  is  the  Krian  district.     Adjoining  it  to 
the  Kast  and  North-East,  and  connected  with  it  for  adminis- 
trative i)urj)oses,  is  the  district  of  Selama,  taking  in  the  more 
mountainous  country  between  the  upper  course  of  the  Krian 
and  that  of  the  Perak  river.     South-East  of  the  Krian  district 
is  the  rich  and  important  province  of  Larut.  taking  in  the  sea 
coast  as  far  as  the  Din.iings.    The  main  valley  of  the  state,  as 
has  been  said,  is  drained  by  the  Perak  river,  and  it  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Perak,  Lower  Perak  including  also 
Batang  Padang.    The  Kinta  district  covers  the  valley  watered 
by  the  river  of  that  name.     The  Bernam  district  fills  up  the 
Southern  end  of  Perak.    It  is  the  bonkr  district  between  Perak 
and  Selangor,  and  includes  the  whole  Northern  side  of  the  Her- 
nam  river,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  states. 

The  Krian  district  adjoins  Province  Wellesley,  and  par- 
takes of  the  same  agricultural  character,  possessing  extensive 
sugar  and  rice  plantations.  In  Selama,  agriculture  is  sup- 
plemented by  mining.  Larut,  with  its  tin  mines,  is  the  most 
developed  district  of  the  State.  In  1886,  it  claimed  nearly 
t\vo-th.rds  of  the  tin  exported  from  Perak.  It  contains 
Thaipeng,  the  largest  town  in  Perak  and  tlu-  capital  of  the 
State.  From  Thaipeng  8  miles  of  metre  -auge  railway  have 
been  laid  Westward  tc  the  sea,  to  Port  Weld ;  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  a  road  leads  over  the  mountains  to  Kwala 

i.^r/'"'  o ''"^'''"  ^'"'■^^  ^''"^'''  ''  '^"^  head-quarters  of  the  English 
Resident  and  the  capital  of  Upper  Perak,  Teluk  Anson  being 
the  port  and  principal  station  of  Lower  Perak.     The  country 

thi™  f^'-l^T-  ^"''"t  ''"'  g'^'-Sraphica!.     Fur  adrr.iniitralivc  purposes 
there  are  five  distncts-Lanit,  Kwala  Kangsa,  I^ower  Perak.  Kinti  E 
Upper  Perak  .s  subordinate  to  Kwala  Kan<j4,  Selarna  ^o  Kr  an   Baran^; 
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I  district  or  great  agricultural  promise, 
district  isexceedinglynch  in  tin,  the  out-put  is  steadily  on  the 
increase,  and,  when  furdier  developed,  this  may  perhaps  prove 
to  be  the  most  valuable  par  of  the  State.  Near  where  the  Kinta 
riverfalls  into  thePcrak  is  h.  -lar  Bharu,  where  the  residency  of 
Perak  was  originally  [)laced.  The  Bernam  district  in  the  South,  Aw„a'». 
like  the  Krian  district  in  the  North,  is  well  suited  for  agricul- 
ture, and  the  river  flows  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course 
through  tracts  of  swampy  country,  requiring  only  population 
and  capital  to  pl.mt  and  develop  it.  In  the  lipper'country  this 
tlistrict  has  also  large  resources  of  tin  as  yet  but  little  worked. 

In    the    junLdes   .  f  Perak,    as   elsewhere    in    the    Malay  /WJ»,/s, 
peninsula,  thf  a  profusion  of  rich  tropical  vegetation,  ^'""'""' 

including  gut  ,eha  and  other  valuable  trees  and  plants,'^''' 
and  among  the  exports  of  the  State  are  found  timber,  ?)ark, 
canes,  and  firewood.  The  fauna  of  this  and  the  neighbouring 
States  include,  among  other  species,  the  rhinoceros,  elephant, 
wild  ox,  Malay  tapir,  bear,  and  tiger,  natives  being  killed  by 
tigers  occasionally  even  in  the  island  of  Singapore.  There  are 
also  various  kinds  of  monkeys,  though  the  orang-outang  is  said 
not  to  be  found  in  the  peinnbula,  the  term  being  used  by  the 
Malays  to  denote  the  '  wild  men  '  of  the  interior.  The  cattle 
of  the  natives  fmd  a  place  in  the  list  of  exports  from  Perak;  and 
the  sea  and  river  fisheries  employ  a  good  many  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  traile  in  salt  fish,  dried  prawns,  etc. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Perak  have  hitherto  hardly  ^,^';-;V«/. 
been  opened  up,  but  there  is  rich  promise  for  the  future.  ''"'■''• 
Rice  is  grown  in  the  double  form  of  wet  and  dry  padi,  the 
cultivation  of  the  latter  being  discouraged,  as  in  Ceylon ', 
because  it  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  timl>cr  and  exhaustion 
of  th..  soil.  The  supply  of  home-grown  rice,  however,  is  still 
far  under  tue  demand,  and  large  quantities  are  imported  to 

'  See  what  was  said  as  to  '  Chena'  cultivation,  in  Ceylon,  p.  78. 
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feed  the  (  hinese  and  Indian  labourers.  Sugar  is  an  estab- 
lished product,  grown  mainly  by  Chinese  in  the  Krian 
district.  Successful  experiments  in  coffee  and  tea-planting 
have  also  been  made,  and  very  lately  Perak  coffee  obtained 
the  highest  prices  in  the  London  markets.  Indigo,  tobacco, 
pepper,  spices,  and  other  tropical  products  are  also  beginning 
to  be  grown.  Perhaps  more  may  be  expected  in  the  fi'ture 
from   industries  which  thrive  on  the   higher  ground,  such 


nee,  sugar,  and 


as  tea,  coffee,  and  cinchona,  than  from 
tobacco,  the  products  of  the  low  country. 

Among  mineral  resources  tin  stands  far  ahead,  the  amount 
exported  in  1886  representing  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total 
exports  of  the  State.  Gold  has  been  found  in  Upper  Perak 
and  in  Batang  Padang.  Iron  is  found  in  various  districts, 
but  coal  is  unfortunately  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Tb  re 
are  also  rich  stores  of  marble  and  granite.  Perak  possesses, 
in  short,  great  natural  resources,  and,  making  allowance  for 
the  fluctuations  which  occur  in  all  lands  from  time  to  time, 
every  year  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  add  to  its  prosperity 
as  the  amount  of  available  capital  and  labour  is  increased  and 
the  means  of  communication  are  improved. 

The  extraordinary  rise  of  revenue  since  the  administration  of 
the  State  came  under  British  control  has  been  already  alluded 
to.  In  1886*  the  amount  collected  was  neariy  1,700,00c 
dollars.  Licences  and  Customs  account  for  five-sixths  of  the 
total,  the  former  including  the  opium  and  spirit  monopolies 
and  representing  mainly  the  contribution  to  Government  paid 
by  the  Chinese,  the  latter  including  an  export  duty  on  tin. 
An  import  duty  is  levied  on  opium,  but  otherwise  the  ports 
of  Perak,  like  those  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  are  free. 

-vl  '"^'"u*^^  '''/  ''^J"'^  ^"^^  written,  the  figures  for  18S7  have  been  received 
1  hey  show  for  the  year —  . 

I.  Revenue,  over  1,800,000  dollars. 
,8sr  ^f"'f  "^n"''  "'^  exports,  1 2|  million  dollarg,  being  an  increase  on 
ihSO  of  3^  million  ;  mainly  due  to  the  high  price  and  large  export  of  tin 

I.  Incre.nse  of  numbers  by  immigration,  nearly  35.000 ;  <.n  the  other 
hanil,  the  registered  deaths  exceeded  the  registered  births  by  over  4000 
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Excluding  the  cost  of  civil  and  police  establishments,  the  Chapter 
bulk  of  the  expenditure  is  absorbed  by  public  works.     All       ^^'" 
the  appliances  of  civilised  countries  are  fast  being  introduced        ** 
into  Perak.     The  litde  railway  has  been  noticed.     Telegraph 
lines  now  run  in  various  directions  through  the  State,  passing 
out  into  Province  Wellesley  and  so  to  Penang  and  the  out- 
side world.    Its  postal  system  includes  money  orders  and 
parcels  post :  and  steamers  ply  constantly  between  its  ports 
and  those  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

The  climate  of  Perak  is  average  for  the  tropics  and  the  heat  Climate. 
is  not  extreme ;  but  here,  as  in  the  other  native  States  and  in 
the  Straits  Settlements,  there  are  no  well-defined  changes  of 
season,  the  only  variations  being  caused  by  the  greater  amount 
of  rain  which  falls  in  some  months  than  others'.  The  total 
annual  rainfall  is  very  heavy  in  Larut.  In  1886  it  amounted 
to  166  inches.     In  other  districts  the  fall  is  very  much  less. 

In  the  case  of  a  State  with  ill-defined  boundaries  and  half-  Popula- 
opened  districts,  the  face  of  v/hich  is  changing  from  year  to  ^""'■ 
year,  it  is  waste  of  time  to  attempt  any  accurate  estimate  of 
population.  But  writing  in  1885  the  Acting  Resident  gave  the 
total  for  the  previous  year  at  118,150;  and,  writing  in  1887, 
the  Resident  estimated  the  increase  in  numbers  in  1886  over 
1885  caused  by  immigration  at  16,000.  The  elements  of  the 
population  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  Straits  Settlements*. 

Excluding  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Sakei  and  Semang, 
the  Tamil  Coolies,  and  the  small  sprinkling  of  Euroj"  ans 
and  Eurasians,  the  main  bulk  of  the  population  consists 
of  Malays  and  Chinese.  As  in  the  colony,  these  two  races 
are  almost  equal  in  numbers,  but  the  stronger  Chinese  breed 
bids  fair  to  outnumber  the  Malays,  if  it  has  not  already  done 
so.     Among  the  Malays  the  death-rate  is  high ',  and,  though 

•  The  wettest  months  are  September  to  December. 

'  The  figures  given  were— Malays,  60,000;  Chinese,  55,000;  Tamils 
and  other  Natives,  3000  ;  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  150. 

»  The  Malays,  hov\..ver,  are  said  to  have  largely  increased  in  numbers 
during  the  present  century  both  in  the  Native  States  and  in  the  Straits 
Settlements. 
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S-;o«        ,884  and  ,885  the  rate  of  Chinese  i„,„,igration  showed  a 

~-     fT^  f:^^  "  "°^  '  '"^^  ^^"'^^  P^P"'''*^*""  in  the 

state  of  Chinese  origin  and  the  tide  of  immigrants  from 

Clnna  is  a^m  advancing.    The  Chinese  do  the  main  work  of 

the  state ;  they  are  at  present  most  numerous  in  Larut  where 

they  have  proved  to  be  very  successful  tin  miners;  and  if 

they  require  more  governing  than  the  indolent  Malays,  the 

future  progress  and  development  of  Perak  will  be  in  very 

large  measure  due  to  their  industry  and  enterprise. 

2.  Selangor. 

Most  of  what  has  been  said  of  Perak  applies  to  its  sister 
state  and  Southern  neighbour  Selangor. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  this  part  of  the 
peninsua.  and  Selangor  as  at  present  constituted  is  a  new 
state.     Its  Malay  inhabitants,  excluding  the  immigrants'  of 
late  years,  are  supposed  to  be  colonists  from  the  Celebes  who 
arrived  towards  the  l>eginning  of  the  i8th  century;  but  till 
lately,  when  the  English  intervened,  the  country  was  in  great 
measure  unoccupied  ...d  given  up  to  piracy  and  intestine 
^arfare.     Traces   cl    European   intrusion  in  past  time  are 
found  m  the  old  Dutch  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selangor 
nver;    and   more   recently  white  men  are  known  to   have 
penetrated   into   the   interior,    and    to    have    attempted   to 
work  the  rich  deposits  of  tin. 

•  p  'V^  \  ^/■"'"'^  ^"''''""^  ''-^^  Placed  in  this  state  as 
.n  Perak,  and  the  Sultan  now  governs  through  this  officer 
and  a  m^cd  council  of  the  same  type  as  that  which  ha.  been 
described  m  the  case  of  Perak. 

O^o,rapny.  J^^ ^Z  "  T-  "'"''''  ^^  ^"'"^  3000  Square 
miles,  n  other  words  it  is  about  one-sixth  Jar-^er  than 
Devonshire.     On  the  North  the  Bernam  river  divides  it  tZ 

of;h?Nc;hK:S:r"^"'^"°"  '^^-^'^'^'^^  -«  -^^  to  be  natives 
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Perak ;  on  the  East  the  main  mountain  chain  of  the  penin-  Cuapter 
sula  separates  it  from  Pahang  ;  on  the  South  it  is  bounded  by       ^^^' 
Sunge;  Ujong ;  and  on  the  West  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  " 

Selangor  is  for  the  most  part  a  plain  lying  between  the 
mountain  range  referred  to  above  and  the  sea.    In  the  North 
the  mountains  are  some  50  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  in 
the  South  they  approach  within  30  miles  and  throw  out 
some  high  spurs  into  the  level  country.     The  rivers  flow  due 
West,  the  principal  streams,  taken  from  North  to  South,  being 
the  Bernam,  the  Selangor,  the  Klang,  and  the  Langat.    The 
country  is  divided  into  six  districts',  each  in  charge  of  a  Col-  Districts. 
lector  and  Magistrate.    In  the  North,  inland,  is  the  district  of 
Ulu  Selangor,  including  Ulu  Bernam,  as  yet  less  opened  up 
than  any  other  part  of  the  state.     Next  to  it  comes  the 
district  of  Kwala  Selangor,  along  the  Selangor  river  and  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  Bernam  river.     The  central  district  is  that 
of  Kwala  Lumpor  ^  the  iown  of  that  name  being  fbe  capital 
of  the  state  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  English  Resident. 
It  has  now  excellent  communication  with  the  sea,  a  railway ' 
about  20  miles  long  being  open  from  it  to  a  point  on  the 
Klang  River  about  2  miles  above  the  central  station  of  the 
Klang  district,  whence  it  is  proposed   to   throw  a   bridge 
across  the  river  and  take  the  railway  into  Klang  town.     Klang 
is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  possessing  a  good  na\igable  river 
without   a   bar.     Steamers   from   Singapore,    Malacca,  and 
Penang  call  almost  daily  at  the  port,  which  is  situated  about 
10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and  the  construction 
of  a  railway  between  the  port  and  the  inland  town  of  Kwala 

\  Or  more  correctly  into  four,  the  two  districts,  Selangor  and  Langat 
being  each  subdivided  into  a  coast  and  inland  district,  distinguished  bv 
'  Kwala'  and  '  Ulu.' 

^  Writing  in  October  1886  Governor  Weld  says  of  Kwala  Lumpor 
'  It  is  fast  becoming  the  neatest  and  prettiest  Chinese  and  Malay  town  in 
the  Colony  or  the  States,  as  within  my  remembrance  it  was  the  dirtiest 
and  most  disreputable  looking.' 

^  The  railway  was  opened  in  September  i886,  and  is  a  rich  source  of 
revenue  to  the  government. 
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Section    Lumpor  places  the  latter  in  a  position  of  great  importance. 
_^^_    not  only  as  the  centre  of  its  own  rich  mining  district,  but 
also  as  being,  on  the  Eastern  side,  within  easy  reach  of  the 
wealthy  and  extensive  territory  of  Pahang. 

To  the  South  of  the  Klang  River  are  the  other  two 
districts  of  the  state,  viz.  Kwala  Langat,  a  coast  district,  the 
home  of  the  Sultan  of  Selangor,  and  Ulu  Langat  inland,  on 
the  frontier  of  Sungei  Ujong. 

Kwala  Lumpor  is  the  chief  tin-mining  district,  containing 
very  rich  supplies  of  this  metal,  but  tin  is  found  and  worked 
also  in  Ulu  Bernam  and  Ulu  Selangor  in  the  North,  and  in 
Ulu  Langat  in  the  South.  Of  the  total  exports  >  of  the  ctate 
in  1887,  tin  accounted  for  about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  in 
value  ;  and  about  seven-eighths  of  this  amount  was  exported 
from  Kwala  Lumpor  by  the  port  of  Klang.  There  is  a  small 
export  trade  in  fish,  from  the  district  of  Kwala  Selangor. 
Agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  the  state,  but  the  cultivation 
of  rice  is  extending  in  the  swampy  Southern  districts,  and 
Lioerian  coffee,  pepper,  gambler,  tobacco,  and  other  tropical 
products  are  gradually  being  taken  in  hand  by  both  European 
and  native  planters. 

The  revenue  of  the  state  has  been  derived  almost  entirely 
from  licences  and  from  customs  duties  :  the  latter  are  levied 
only  in  the  form  of  an  import  duty  on  opium  and  an  export 
duty  on  tin.  The  revenue  from  the  sale  of  lands,  though  not 
large,  has  shown  an  extraordinary  increase  of  late  years.  In 
1886  the  total  revenue  from  all  sources  was  nearly  700,000 
dollars.  The  total  receipts  for  1887  reached  over  1,150,000 
dollars,  being  five  times  the  amount  realised  in  1877. 

The  climate  of  Selangor  is  ve.y  similar  to  that  of  Perak,  the 
range  of  temperature  being  slightly  wider  and  the  rainfall  ^ 
less  than  in  Larut.    In  both  these  states,  as  well  as  in  Sungei 

•  The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1887  was  nearly  6  million  dollars 
being  an  increase  on  1886  of  over  2  million.  ""'"on  aoiiar», 

"  Except  in  Ulu  Selangor,  where  the  rainfall  is  very  high. 
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Ujong,  the  building  of  hospitals,  the  presence  of  European  Chapter 
medical  men,  and  the  progress  of  sanitation  are  producing       \\' 
beneficial  effects  upon  the  scanty  population   of  countries 
which,  though  tropical,  are  by  nature  not  unhealthy. 

A  census  of  Selangor  was  taken  at  the  end  of  1884  and  Papula- 
showed  a  total  population  of  46,568.  Of  this  number  over  ''""■ 
28,000  were  Chinese,  over  17,000  were  Malays,  the  propor- 
tion of  Chinese  being  greater  than  in  Perak.  The  few  re- 
maining inhabitants  were  Europeans,  Indian  Coolies,  and 
Sakei  aborigines,  the  latter  numbering  759.  The  population  is 
now  estimated  at  nearly  100,000,  three-fourths  being  Chinese. 

Roads  and  public  buildings,  postal  and  telegraphic '  com- 
munication, are  all  making  steady  and  rapid  progress  in 
Selangor,  Justice  is  administered,  crime  is  punished,  schools 
are  springing  up,  and  everything  is  well  calculated  to  attract 
capiu!  and  i)Opulation,  which  alone  are  wanted  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  an  orderly  and  well-administered  state. 

3.    SUNGEI   UjONG. 

Sunjei  Ujong  is  the  smallest  and  Southernmost  of  the  History. 
three  Protected  States.  It  was  originally  a  member  of  the 
confederacy  of  nine  little  states,  known  as  the  NcTi 
Sembilan,  the  other  members  of  which  have  gradually  and 
voluntarily  become  amenable  to  the  influence  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  and  are  entrusting  the  collection  and  adminis- 
tration of  their  revenues  to  English  hands.  The  Residential 
system  was  introduced  into  Sungei  Ujong  in  the  same  year 
as  into  Perak  and  Selangor,  viz.  1874.  At  the  end  of  1875 
the  country  suffered  from  disturbances  similar  to  and  coincident 
with  those  which  broke  out  in  Perak.  Since  that  date  it  has 
progressed,  though  more  slowly  than  the  other  two  Protected 
States,  and  is  now,  under  the  administration  of  a  Resident  and 
a  mixed  State  Council,  well  on  the  way  to  prosperity. 

It  lies  between  Selangor  and  Malacca,  has  a  seaboard  of  Area  and 

1  i.^  i_         1  1  •  .      .         .  ,  Geosrrat>hy . 

»  It  has  telegraphjc  communication  with  Malacca  via  Sungei  Ujonj; 
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36  miles,  and  an  estimated  area  of  some  660  square  miles 
i.e.  It  IS  one-eighth  smaller  than  Oxfordshire ;  and  it  consists! 
like  Selangor,  mainly  of  level  swampy  land   between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.    It  includes  the  Lukut  district  which 
formerly   belonged   to   Selangor.     Its   chief  stream  is   the 
Lmggi,  near  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  little  port  of  Pengkalan 
Komnas.     The  mouth  of  the  Linggi,  however,  is  silting  up, 
and  a  new  port  has  been  determined  upon  on  the  open  sea,  from 
which  a  railway  of  some  2 1  miles  long  is  being  made  to  Serem- 
ban,  the  capital  of  the  state  and  the  centre  of  a  tin-mining  dis- 
trict.    A  road  connects  the  present  port  with  Seremban,  and 
other  roads  have  been  constructed,  or  are  in  course  of  construe 
tion,  connecting  the  state  with  Malacca,  Selangor,  and  the 
neighbouring  states  on  the  East  and  South.  The  result  of  road- 
makmg  in  the  Native  States  is  that  there  is  now  practically  road 
communication  along  the  Western  side  of  the  Peninsula  from 
the  North  of  Province  Wellesley  to  the  South  of  Malacca. 

As  in  the  other  states,  dn-mining  is  the  chief  industry  but 
land  IS  gradually  being  taken  up  and  planted,  more  especially 
with  coffee  and  pepper ;  and  the  revenue  and  exports'  repro- 
duce on  a  smaller  scale  the  features  which  have  been  already 
noticed  in  conection  wih  Perak  and  Selangor. 

The  population  has  been  estimated  at  about  14  000  some 
10,000  of  whom  are  Chinese,  principally  tin-miners,  and  the 
rest  are  mainly  INIalays,  engaged  to  a  great  extent  in  growing 
rice.  The  latest  reports,  however,  show  a  large  increase  of 
immigrants,  as  the  state  is  opened  up  and  Chinese  flock  in 
to  work  the  mines  of  the  country. 


General  Rksim^. 
The   Straits   Settlements  hold  in  the   British  Empire  a 
position  half-way  between  those  Colonies  which  are  directly 
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valuable  on  Pccount  of  their  territory  and  resources,  and  those  Chapter 
which  are  valuable  more  indirectly  as  stepping-stones  from       ^^'' 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  as  military  stations,  as  ports        ** 
of  call,  or  as  emporia  of  trade.     Considered  from  the  inside, 
Singapore  and  Penang  have  but  small  area  and  resources, 
and  the  wealth  of  Malacca  is  slight ;  but  the  Native  States, 
which  have  been  described  above,  are  so  completely  under 
British  influence,  and  the  outlet  of  their  trade  is  so  entirely 
through  the  ports  of  Singapore  and  Penang,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  leave  them  out  of  sight  in  taking  a  general  view 
of  the  Colony.     As  the  Straits  Settlements  were  originally  an 
appendage  of  India,  so  the  combination  of  a  Crown  Colony 
with  native  principalities,  nominally  independent  but  really 
under  the  protection  and  control  of  the  English  Government, 
reproduces  on  a  small  scale  the  system  which  is  carried  out 
in  India ;  and  this  combination  places  the  Straits  Settlements, 
as  compared  with  n:ost  of  the  other  Colonies,  on  a  somewhat 
special  footing. 

Considered  from  the  outside,  as  points  of  call  and  as  emporia 
of  trade,  Singapore,  p  -d  in  a  lesser  degree  Penang,  stand 
very  high  among  the  ports  of  the  world.  Singapore  is  about  Distances. 
1600  miles  from  Colombo,  over  1600  miles  from  Calcutta, 
over  1400  from  Hong  Kong,  about  700  from  Labuan, 
about  500  from  Batavia,  and  about  1000  from  Port  Darwin 
in  the  North  of  Australia.  The  Straits  Settlements  have 
steam  and  telegraphic  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Trade  routes  converge  upon  the  Colony  from  North, 
South,  East  and  West;  from  India  and  Burmah ;  from 
Australia,  North  and  West;  from  the  Netherlands  Indies; 
from  Siam,  Cochin  China,  Tunquin  and  China ;  and  from 
Ceylon  and  Europe.  Placed  in  the  very  centre  of  traffic, 
with  free  ports,  which  have  from  the  first  invited  ail  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  merchandise,  the  dependency  has 
steadily  grown  from  year  to  year;  and  the  combination  of 
internal  progress  in  the  peninsula  with  constantly  increasing 
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SKCT,oN   outside  trade  has  given  to  it  a  degree  of  prosperity  which 
..        's  »™ost  unique  in  the  history  of  colonisation. 

Nor  is  it  only  as  a  rich  trading  centre  that  this  colony  is 
interesting.    Only  here  and  in  Borneo  are  the  English  people 
brought  directly  into  contact  with  the  Malayan  race,  and  are 
proving  themselves  singularly  successful  in  ruling  it.   Here  too 
as  m  few  other  British  Colonies,  the  Chinese  element  is  con- 
stantly growing  stronger;  and  the  process  may  be  watched 
by  which   this  strange  people,  not  asking  to  govern    but 
profiting  by  the  good  government  of  others,  are  gradually 
taking  up  the  country  and  outnumbering  the  children  of  the 
soil.    And  here,  lastly,  is  the  chief  point  of  rontact  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  Colonial  Empires:  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments lie  alongside  of  Sumatra,  and  Singapore  is  the  nearest 
British  port  to  the  Island  of  Java  and  Batavia  the  capital  of 
the  Netheriands  Indies. 


Books  and  Publications  bearing  on  the  Straits  Settlements 
AND  the  English  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

In  addition  to  official  publications,  including  the  excellent 
handbook  on  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Native  States  printed 
for  the  Colonial  and  Indian  E.xhibitirn  may  be  mentioned— 
Wallace's  Malay  Archipelago. 

Our  Tropical  Possessions  in  Malayan  India  (Cameron).   London,  186, 
J  ^'■ak  and  the  Malays  ilX^-i^MK\     London,  1878. 

:i;,f X"ssS'  $.??sif  ^^S'^-r  - 

The  Journals  of  the  Straits  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

LABUAN. 

If  the  Straits  Settlements  arc  a  typically  prosperous  colony. 
Area  and    ^'^"^"  '^  ^^'"i'  f'is^t'nctly  the  reverse. 
Geography.      ^^  »s  a  triangular  island,  with  an  area,  including  islets,  of 
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30  square  miles;  i.e.  it  is  somewhat 
and   is   less   than   one-fourth 
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larger  than  Guernsey,  Chapter 


the  size   of  the   Isle   of       '"• 


Wipht. 

It  lies  off  the  mouth  of  the  Brunei  Bay,  about  6  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  Borneo  and  30  miles  from  the  town  of 
Brunei. 

The  island  has  no  rising  ground  higher  than  300  feet: 
such  hills  as  there  are  being  mainly  towards  the  North  and 
West.  It  has  only  two  streams  of  any  size,  and  most  of  the 
island  is  covered  with  wood  and  jungle.  On  the  Southern 
coast— the  base  of  the  triangle— is  Victoria  harbour,  nearly 
2  miles  long  and  over  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouUi.  It  is  a  fine 
and  well-protected  harbour,  and  constitutes  the  chief  feature 
of  the  island.  The  little  town  of  Victoria,  with  the  usual 
government  oflTices,  stands  upon  its  Eastern  shore.  At  the 
extreme  North— the  apex  of  the  triangle— is  Coal-point,  con- 
nected by  about  8  J  miles  of  road  with  Victoria. 

Coalpoint  is  the  scene  of  coal  mines,  which  were  some  Producis. 
years  ago  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  1876  there 
was  an  outj.ut  of  nearly  6000  -)ns  of  coal,  and  there  ai)pearo(l 
to  be  a  prospect  of  some  cc  ncrcial  prosperity  for  the  little 
Colony  from  this  source  ;  but  since  1882  the  working  has  liecn 
suspended.  At  the  same  time  the  growth  of  Sarawak  and  the 
organization  of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company  have 
tended  to  divert  trade  from  the  island.  The  only  other  industry 
worthy  the  name,  which  has  been  carried  on  in  Labuan,  is  the 
manufacture  of  sago.  There  are,  or  were,  three  sago  factories, 
in  which  the  raw  sago,  imported  from  the  coast  of  Borneo, 
is  prepared  for  the  Singapore  market.  The  rice  which  is 
grown  is  not  enough  to  feed  the  resident  population,  and 
what  is  required  is  mainly  imported  from  the  port  of  Singa- 
pore. Nor  are  any  other  agricultural  products  raised  to  anv 
appreciable  extent. 

The  revenue,  which  in   1876  was  over  £9000,  in  1886  Finances. 
was  under  £4000,  and  the  imi)orts  and  exports  have  largely 
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decreased  i;,  amount.     Licences,  including  the  opium  farm, 
are  the  hir .;(     item  of  revenue '. 

The  clini.uo  of  the  island  is  hx  from  extreme,  but  the 
want  of  su.lu ;.  nt  change  of  season  and  the  hi-.ivy  rainfall 
make  u  ver.  doprcssinR  both  to  natives  and  to  Europeans, 
who  are  con  !  ii,t:    subject  to  fever. 

According  t;>  tli-  census  of  1881,  the  i)opu!ation  of  f.abuan 
amounted  ..  n.iulr  6000.  Over  4700  were  Malays,  and 
about  10 JO  •  r  .  hinese.  There  are  only  two  or  three 
hnghsh  (  Tu  a  uu  on  the  island  who  carry  on  the  forms  of 
Crown  Co',  uy  p.  ,vo  ,,ment,  the  Acting  Governor  cing  also 
the  Consu'  fi.  i,.M,  .  .  )r  Borneo. 

Labuar,  -  500  mi.\  ,h.-.,-,t  from  Sandakan  the  chief 
station  of  !h.  ]J,iti,i,  >.,...h  Borneo  Company,  and  about  350 
from  Kuchin  ,,  Jie  .  ipi  u  of  the  state  of  Sarawak.  Its  distance 
from  Singapore  is  aI,o.  :  700  miles,  from  Hong  Kong  1200, 
ami  from  Manila,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  dependency  of 
the  Phd.ppines.  800.  It  has  steam  communication  about 
once  a  week  with  Singapore. 

Its  position  in  relation  to  Borneo  is  parallel  to  that  of 
Hong  Kong  in  relation  t..  China,  and  it  lies  off  the  opening 
of  the  Brunei  Bay  just  as  Hong  Kong  lies  off  the  n  outh  of 
the  Canton  River.     Had  Borneo  been  as  China,  richlv  cul- 
tivated, teemmg  with  population,  and   tlierelore   inviting  to 
European  traders,  Labuan  might  now  be  enjoving  as  -reat 
a  measure  of  prosperity  as  Hong  Kong,  and  its'harbour^and 
coal  mmes  would  have  given  it  .mixjrtance  as  a  naval  station. 
Uut  Its  vicinity  to  the  decaying  native  kingdom  of  Brunei 
proved  no  great  attraction  to  English  merchants,  and  the  n,  w 
development  of  European  enterprise  in  the  North  and  VVe>t 
of  Borneo  seems  to  bid  fair  to  reduce  the  little  island  to  ,ts 
original  insignificance. 


for  1886. 


revenue  returns  for  1887  are  rather  more  favourable  than  those 
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Coniiuiiy  iiK  ludos  \\w  wliolc  of  the  Xortlicrn    end  of  tiie       "'• 

i.«il  uul,  with  the  islands  1)  inj;  within  three-  lea-iks  of  the  coast.     ~** 

One  of  these  islands  is    Halambangan.    where,   as  already  ico^a/hy. 

!^tated^  a  British  station  was  for  a  \vh'''j  estabhshed  in  the 

last   and   at  the  k-.^inning  of  the  present  century.      1  ii.> 

C"()mi)any's  ti-rritory  is  hounded    by  the  sea  on    all    sides 

but  tile  South.     ( )M   tlie   South  side  it  is  ccjterminous  with 

Dutch  Horneo.  on  the  South-West  with  tiie  rapi.liy  ilu    uiisiied 

Sultanate  of  Brunei,  which  divides  it  Irom   Sarawak.      Its 

bonK  I  >  have  on  the  \\\  ^tern  Mde  been  lately  extended,  so  as 

to  take  in  the  district  of  tlie  1  idas  riv.r;  and  its  bound  irio 

are  MOW  Mie  Sa"  in'tang  r.ver  ,.n  the  West,  the  Sil)uko     v. 

on  tlie  ]•:     t  coast.     The   >rea  of  *lie  territ.)iy  is  estimate.!   it 

.-^i.ooo   square   miles'-',   it    is   th.  cfoie    .^  l^itly  larger  U,an 

Sc(it!  iiid.  -lightly  si.ialler  than  Ireland. 

The  loi  ,'  coast  lino  (estimated  at  from  700  to  1000  mil.s") 
is  broken  -id  indented,  suitable  for  trailing  |.ur|»ose-  I  1 1.,- 
l>rinei|)al  seitienients  at  present  axv,  on  the  We^t  coast  ..t 
Meinpakol  in  tiie  PaiUis  distrii  t  on  the  Brunei  Bay.  and  on 
(i.na  i-land  in  the  bay  of  that  name;  on  tt,  ■  North  ..a.-^i 
o-    Uanguey  island,  and  at  Kudat  on  Marudu  ij..y ;  r!ie 

Kast  toast  at  Sanilakan  on  S  uulakan  Bay    ind    -  Silai-i  lai 
Darvel  Bay.     Sandakan  is  the  seal  of  governn.    a  .  'id  tl: 
prineijial  trading  station  of  the  company.     Saiul  ..an  Bav 
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Section  15  miles  long  by  5  broad.  Its  drawback  is  that  it  lies  on 
the  side  of  the  island  which  looks  away  from  China  and  the 
main  trade  routes  between  Europe  and  the  East.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  well  placed  with  a  view  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  trade  between  China  and  Australia.  It  is  about  1000 
miles  from  Singapore,  1200  from  Hong  Kong,  600  from 
Alanila.  and  1600  from  Port  Darwin  in  the  Northern  territory 
of  Australia.  Gaya  Bay  on  the  opposite  coast  is  also  a  very 
fine  natural  harbour,  deeper  than  that  of  Sandakan,  and  is 
said  to  contain  some  10  square  miles  of  good  anchorage. 

Away  from  the  coast  the  country  is  mountainous,  the 
highest  ,)oint  hitherto  known  being  Kinabalu,  between  13,000 
and  1 4.000  feet  high.  The  interior  is  as  vet  for  the  most  part 
unopened  and  covered  with  jungle.  Rivers  are  numerous, 
and  finer  on  the  Eastern  than  on  the  Western  side.  The 
largest,  according  to  present  knowledge,  is  the  Kinabatangan 
which  flows  into  the  sea  on  the  Eastern  side  of  Sandakan 
Bay.  As  in  the  case  of  most  rivers  which  form  a  delta  its 
mouth  is  shallow,  but  beyond  the  bars  its  winding  course  is 
navigable  for  a  long  distance  inland. 

The  climate  of  North  Borneo  is  said  to  be  moderate  for 
the  tropics,  and  typhoons  are  unknown.  The  year  is 
divided  by  the  monsoons,  the  North-East  monsoon  pre- 
vailing from  November  to  April,  the  South-West  from  May 
10  October.  The  average  rainfall  in  the  year  is  al  out 
124  inches. 

The  exports  of  the  country,  which  are  sent  to  China 
through  Hong  Kong,  to  Europe  through  Singapore,  and 
which  are  beginning  to  be  shipped  to  Australia  also,  have 
hitherto  consisted  mainly  of  sago  and  of  the  produce  of 
jungle  or  sea,  such  as  rattans,  gutta-percha,  edible  birds' 
nests,  limber,  beeswax,  camphor,  bgche  de  mer,  tortoise 
shells,  etc.  But  most  tropica!  or  sub-tropica!  products  are 
n.>w  iK-ing  tried,  and  tobacco  especially  promises  well, 
lobacco   planting   is  carried    on,    mainly  by  Dutch    and 
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Gentians,  on  the  North  coast  on  the  island  of  Banguey  and  Chapter 
on   Marudu  Bay,  and  on  the  East  coast  on  Darvel  Bay.       "^• 
Some  200,000  acres  are  stated  to  have  been  taken  up  for        " 
this  industry.     Gold,  coal,  and  iron  have  all  been  found  in 
the  country,  but  have  not  yet  been  worked  on  any  scale,  and 
some  years  must  pass  before  the  resources  of  the  territory 
can  be  fully  gauged. 

Taking  the  years  1882  to  1886 »,  the  revenue,  including  Fuuimcs. 
land  sales,  has  risen  from  36,000  to  140,000  dollars,  i.e.  it 
has  nearly  quadrupled  itself.  Among  the  sources  of  revenue 
are  licences,  which  are  mostly  farmed,  import  duties,  royalties 
or  export  duties  mainly  on  jungle  produce  and  birds'  nests, 
profit  on  notes  and  coins,  land  sales,  and  a  poll  tax  on  adult 
males,  levied  on  natives  of  the  interior  and  collected  through 
the  native  chiefs.  In  spite  of  the  progress  made,  however, 
the  expenditure,  as  might  be  expected,  during  these  first 
years  la.gely  exceeded  the  revenue;  and  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  each  year  a  considerable  sum  has  been 
laid  out  by  the  i  vimpany  in  importing  Chinese  labourers. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  territory  is  estimated  PotuLi- 
at  from  150,000  to  200,000.     They  are  mainly  Dyalis*,  a '""'• 
branch  of  the  IMalayan  race ;  while  among  the  immigrants 
here,  as  in  Sarawak  and  Dutch  Borneo,  the  Chinese  are  a 
most  important  element. 

The  Company  administers  its  territories  through  a  Court  oi  AdminU- 
Directors  in  London,  and  a  Governor,  Colonial  Secretary,  ''''"''^"• 
Residents,  and  other  officers  in  Borneo.  Its  laws  are  adapted 
from  the  Indian  and  Colonial  codes.  It  has  its  own  copper 
coinage,  note  issue,  and  stamps,  and  it  is,  unlike  the  old 
East  India  Company,  a  governing  rather  than  a  trading 
association. 


%■■  ■ 


•  The  1887  figures  show  an  improvemcn  on  those  for  1 886  ;  a  higher 
revenue  and  a  lower  exi)enditure. 

'  This  seems  to  be  correct  as  a  general  statement,  but  for  the  various 
elements  of  the  native  population  sec  the  handLouk  referred  to  overleaf. 
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British  North  Borneo,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has  a 
historical  interest  in  that  it  is  a  modern  illustration  of  the 
process,  by  which  in  times  past  private  companies  built  up 
an  English  empire ;  and  the  existence  of  the  state  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  modern  deviation  from  the  policy  which  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  century  tended  to  leave  the  Malay  islands 
outside  the  sphere  of  British  influence. 

Its  geographical  interest  consists  in  its  situation  mid-way 
between  China  and  the  Northern  districts  of  Australia,  and 
in  the  fact  tl  at  it  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
British  possessions  in  the  Eastern  and  those  in  the  Southern 
seas. 


Publications  relating  to  North  Borneo. 

An  account  of  British  North  Borneo,  with  map,  ig  given  in  the  Colonial 
Office  List. 

Periodical  Reports  are  furnished  by  the  British  Consular  Agent  at  .San- 
dakan,  and  are  printed  among  the  Foreign  Office  Consular  Reports. 

A  Handbook  of  liritish  North  /iomeo,  with  very  full  particulars,  was 
compiled  for  the  Colonial  and  In.lian  Exhibition,  with  an  Intro,iuction 
by  bir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B.,  Chairman  of  the  British  North 
iiorneo  Company. 
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HONG  KONO. 

Hong  Kong  '  and  the  neighbouring  Portuguese  settlement 
at  INIacao  are  the  only  parts  of  China  proper  which  have 
ever  been  definitely  ceded  to  European  powers;  and  it 
was  not  until  1887  that  the  Portuguese  occupation  of  Macao 
was  formally  confirmed  by  the  Chinese  government. 

China  or  Cathay  was  visited  overland  in  the  :\riddle  Ages 
by  Marco  Polo  and  other  travellers  from  the  West  of 
Europe;  but  it  was  not  till  1508-9 «  that  European  ships 
first  reached  its  shores.  They  were  Portuguese  vessels,  and 
in  the  Chinese,  as  in  other  Eastern  seas,  the  Portuguese  were 
the  first  and  for  many  years  the  only  European  traders. 
They  did  not,  however,  establis-h  themselves  at  Macao  till 
1557.  and  the  settlement  was  not  definitely  recognised  by 
the  government  of  Portugal  till  1585. 

P-'sides  Macao,  the  island  of  Formosa,  lying  off  the  coast 
of  China,  was  also  included  in  the  long  list  of  Portuguese 
dependencies;  but  no  1,  ctoryor  settlement  was  formed  in  it, 
and  Macao  was  the  only  permanent  foothold  of  Portugal  in 
China. 

From  1543,  the  date  of  the  taking  of  the  Philippines,  the 
Spaniards  carried  on  a  trade  between  Manila  and' the 
Chinese  coasts,  and  in  1626  and  1629  two  Spanish  forts 
were  planted  in  the  island  of  Formosa  (Spain  and  Portugal 
being  at  this  time  under  one  Crown). 

I  l'*'"B  Kong  in  its  Chinese  form  me.ins  '  fragrant  streams  ' 
This  IS  the   date  given  in  IJirdwood's  report  on  the  India  Office 
Kecords;  1516  is  the  dr.te  given  in  the  'Treaty  I'orts  of  China  and 
Japan. 
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Section       In   1624   the  Dutch   forced  the  Chinese  to  give   them 

,,'        liberty  to  trade  with  China,  and  to  settle  at  Taiwan  off  the 

TheDuuh.  ^°^^'  °^  Formosa.     In  1642  they  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of 

that  island;  but  in  1662  they  were  themselves  driven  out  by 

the  Chinese  pirate  Koxinga,  and  thenceforward  they  held  no 

possession  in  the  Chinese  seas. 

In  1634  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  association  of 
English  merchants,  known  as  Courten's  Association,  to  place 
a  factory  at  Canton.  The  attempt  came  to  nothing,  and  the 
first  English  factory  in  China  appears  to  have  been  one 
established  for  a  few  years  at  Amoy  by  the  East  India 
Company  about  1670.  From  about  1684,  however,  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  Canton  was  the  port 
at  which  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  China  was 
carried  on.  The  trade  was  on  both  sides  strictly  limited 
and  confined.  On  the  British  side  it  was  monopolised  bv 
the  East  India  Company.  On  the  Chinese  side  it  was  placed 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  certain  Canton  merchants ',  called 
Hong  merchants. 

Down  to  1834  there  is  little  to  note  about  the  dealings 
between  the  two  countries.     The  trade  was  carried  on  with 
constant  and  not  unnatural  friction  between  Europeans  and 
Chinese,  which  was  not  allayed  by  the  abortive  embassies  of 
Lord  Macartney  in  1792  and  Lord  Amherst  in   1816.     In 
1834,  the  monopoly  of  the   East  India   Company  having 
expired,   the  Bridsh   Government,   at   the  request  of   the 
Chinese  authorities,  appointed  a  superintendent  of  British 
trade  at  Canton  ;  and  Lord  Napier  was  accordingly  sent  out 
in  that  capacity.    The  relations  between  English  and  Chinese, 
however,  became  more  and  more  strained,  the  importation  of 
opium  being  one  of  the  grounds  of  dispute,  and  open  hostili- 
ties broke  out  in  1839.   In  January,  1 841,  the  island  of  Hong 

'  Exclusive  privileges  were  given  to  these  merchants  by  the  Chinese 
Oovemmcnt  about  1755.  or  rather  earlier.    .See  C.,1.  Yule's  Glossal 

Kong.         "^-      ^'''  ^""^  ^"^  ""^'■''"K  "*  ''°  *'"»  »»>«  name  IIonK 
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Konjr  was  ceded  to  the   English  by  the   special  Chinese  Chapter 
Commissioner  Keslien,  and,  though  the  cession  was  at  the       '^- 
time  repudiated  by  the  Chinese  Government,  it  was  con-  cZZTof 
firmed  and  made  absolute  by  the  treaty  of  Nankin  in  August,  //"'U' 
1842.     By   the   same   treaty  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy! '^'"'^'■ 
Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  were   opened   to  British 
trade. 

Possession  of  Hong  Kong  was  taken  in  1841.  In  1842 
it  was  proclaimed  a  free  port,  and  a  free  port  it  has  since 
remained.     In  1843  it  was  constituted  a  Crown  Colony. 

In  1856  war  again  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and 
China,  in   consequence  of  the  capture  by  the   Chinese  of 
a  trading  vessel,  the  'Arrow,'  sailing  under  British  colours. 
Lord  Elgin  was  sent  out  to  China  as  Minister  Extraordinary, 
and  after  a  series  of  warlike  oi)erations,  including  the  taking 
of  Canton,  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  was  signed  in  June,  1858. 
This  however  was  not  the  end.     In  i860  the  British  Ambas- 
sador was  obstructed,  when  on  his  way  to  Pekin  to  obtain  a 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  it  was  not  until  a  joint  English 
and  French  expedition  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  river 
Peiho.  taken  the  Taku  forts,  and  marched  on  Pekin,  that  the 
Convention  of  Pekin  was  signed  in  October  i860,  ratifying 
the  Tientsin  treaty.  The  treaty  and  the  Convention  formed  the 
basis  of  the  present  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  China, 
additional   ports  in  China  were    opened   to   British    trade, 
provision  was  made  for  the  permanent  residence  at  Pekin  of 
a  British  representative,  and,  by  the  Convention  of  Pekin,  the 
promontory  of  Kowloon.  opposite  the  island  of  Hong  Kong 
on  the  Northern  side  of  the  harbour,  was  definitely  ceded 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  having  been  already  leased 
to  them  by  the  authorities  at  Canton.     Since  the  date  of 
these    treaties,    though   diflTiculties   have    constantly  arisen, 
mainly  with  regard  to  opium  smuggling  and  the  extradition 
of  criminals,  there  has  been  no  further  recourse  to  arms,  and 
the  history  of  the  English  in  China  has  been  a  history  of  ever- 
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Sf.  T,oN   growing  trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports,  and  of  constant  develop- 
,,'        "lent  of  the  colony  of  Hong  Kong. 

Hong  Kong  is  a  Crown  Colony  of  the  ordinary  type,  the 
local  administration  being  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  an 
Executive  Council,  and  a  Legislative  Council.  The  K.xecutive 
Council  consists  of  six  ofticials  in  addition  to  the  Governor 
The  same  oflicers  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony  con- 
stitute the  official  element  in  the  Legislative  Council,  while 
the  unofficial  element  consiMs  of  five  nominated  members. 
Of  these,  two  arc  n-presentativcs  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  respectively,  and  one 
is  usually  a  Chinese. 

The  law  in  force  at  Hong  Kong  is  the  statute  law  of 
Englanrj,  supplemented  by  local  ordinances;  and  justice 
IS  administered  by  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  consisting 
ol  a  Chief  Justice  and  a  Puisne  Judge,  and  by  police 
magistrates. 

The  nearness  of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  to  the  main- 
land, and  the  fact  that  the  colony  comprises  a  promontory 
of  the  mainland,  has  from  the  first  placed  special  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  colonial  government  with  reganl  to  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.    'J'he  colony  has  at  once  l)ecn 
a  receptacle  for  the  criminal  classes  of  the  Canton  province 
^vho  are  attracted  by  the  mildness  of  the  English  law  as  com- 
l-ared  with  the  barbarous  s.ystem  of  punishments  in  force  in 
China,  and  also  the  main  outlet  for  emigrants  from  Ciuna  to 
other  lands.    Consequently,  from  time  to  time,  special  ordin- 
ances have  been  passed  to  check  the  influx  of  criminals  by 
deporting  them  to  their  own  country,  to  counteract  the  undue 
...fluence  of  the  Chinese  Secret  Societies,   and  to   prevent 
coolie  emigration    from    reproducing  under   another   name 
and  m  a  modified  form  the  evils  of  the  slave  trade. 

The  I:,land  of  Hong  Kong  is  one  of  a  scattered  group  of 
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estuary,  and  is,  at  its  nearest  point,  not  more  than  half-a-  Chapter 
mile  distant  from  the   mainland,  the   narrow  strait   being       ^^• 
known  as  the  I.ycemoon  Pass. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  given  at  30  J  square  miles.  Its 
size  is  therefore  much  the  same  as  that  of  Labuan.  The 
island  contains  27  square  miles,  the  promontory  of  Kowloon 
2!;,  and  the  two  little  islets,  Stonecutter's  Island  and  Ai)lichao 
Jslanil,  J  and  J  of  a  square  mile  respectively. 

The  island  is  very  irregular  in  shape.  It  is  a  rough  and 
broken  ellipse  with  two  long  promontories  running  out  to 
the  South  and  South-East.  It  consists  mainly  of  mountainous 
ridjzes  running  from  East  to  West,  the  highest  of  which  is 
the  \'ictoria  Peak,  which  rises  to  nearly  1800  feet  and  is  the 
ihvourite  place  of  resilience  in  the  hot  season  for  the  Euro- 
pean members  of  the  community.  The  coast  line  is  very 
ileeply  indented,  especially  on  the  Southern— the  ocean  side. 
Along  the  Northern  shore  the  city  of  Victoria  stretches  for 
some  4  miles,  and  between  the  town  and  the  mainland  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  harbours  in  the  world, 
with  a  water  area  of  about  10  miles.  As  the  promontory  of 
Kowloon  lies  directly  opposite,  both  sides  of  the  harbour  are 
in  Ilritish  hands. 

The  population  of  the  colony  is  mainly  concentrated  in  /v/«/a- 
Victoria,  but  there  are  also  various  villages  scattered  here  '"'"■ 
and  there,    such   as    Shaii-Ki-Wan    and  Abenleen   on    the 
island,  Yau-ma-ti  in  British  Kowloon. 

In  iSHi,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  the  population 
of  the  colony,  including  soldiers  and  sailors,  amounted  to 
160,402.  The  Chinese  numbered  over  ik;o,ooo — more  than 
100,000  living  in  the  city  and  district  of  Victoria,  and  many 
on  board  the  l)oats  in  the  harbour.  The  whites  numbered 
about  8000 :  only  about  3000,  however,  were  pcrnianent 
resiilents,  and  of  them  the  Portuguese  were  numerically  the 
strongest  element.  The  total  population  of  the  colony  is  now 
estimated  at  some  190.000. 
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When  the  English  Government  took  possession  of  Honir 
_^     Kong,   the   island  was  inhabited   by  some   7300  Chinese 
squatters   and    fishermen.     The   enormous   growth  of  the 
Chmese  population  since  that  date  may  therefore  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  the  confidence  felt  in  British  administration  bv 
one  of  the  most  conservative  and  suspicious  of  Eastern  races. 
Ci.mate.      On   Us    first    occupation  Hong  Kong  was   a   very  un- 
healthy  place  of  residence  for  Europeans,  fever  being  rife 
among  them.     It  has.  however,  of  later  years  redeemed  its 
character  and  is  now  not  unhealthy.      The  average  death- 
rate  .s  between  25  and  26  per  1000  as  against  ,9-20  for 
Lngiand  and  Wales.     The  excavation  and  moving  of  the 
so.1,  which  accompanied  the  first  establishment  of  the  colony 
.s  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  fever;  and  here  as  else- 
where   in  early  days,  though  the  element  of  over-crowding 
was  absent,  less  attention  was  paid  than  at  present  to  matters 
of  dramage  and  sanitation.     A  new-water   supply  is  now 
bemg  provided   at    great    cost,  water    being    brought    to 
Victoria,  from  Tytam  on  the  South  of  the  island     tree- 
plantmg  ,s  being  vigorously  carried  on;  and  much  money 
IS  being  expended  in  improving  the  drainage  of  the  town 
and  removing  the  sanitary  defects  of  the  Chinese  dwelling- 
houses.  ° 

Hong  Kong  lies  just  within  the  tropics.  It  is  farther 
removed  from  the  equator  than  the  other  Eastern  colonies 
and  therefore  enjoys  more  clearly  defined  changes  of  season' 
At  the  same  time,  as  has  been  shown,  the  island  contains 
considerable  changes  of  elevation  within  a  very  small  area- 
and  furdar.  the  Europeans  stationed  there  can,  in  a  com^ 
parathely  short  dme  and  at  a  comparatively  slight  ex,>ense, 
pay  flymg  visits  to  the  more  te-.perate  regions  of  North 
China  and  Japan '.     But,  notwithstanding  these  advantages, 
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the  climate  of  Hong  Kong  during  part  of  the  year  tells  on  Chaitkr 
European  constitutions.     The  summer  months,  from  March       ^^ 
to  September  inclusive,  are  months  of  great  heat  and  rain  :        " 
the  South- West  monsoon  prevails  during  this  time,  and  the 
city  of  Victoria,  lying  on  the  North  of  the  island  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  range  of  hills,  loses  the  benefit  of  the  wind.     From 
October  to  February  the  North-Kast  monsoon  prevails,  little 
rain  falls,  and  the  air  is  comparatively  cool  and  bracing.    The 
temjH-'rature  at  Victoria  varies  from  about  40°  to  90",  the 
coolest  month  being  January,   the   hottest   August.     The 
average  annual  rainfall  is  about  80  inches,  mainly  contributed 
by  the  summer  months.     From  time  to  time  Hong  Kong  is 
visited  by  typhoons,  usually  about  the  date  of  the  autumn 
equinox,  which  work  havoc  among  the  shipping  in  the  harbour 
and  occasionally  among  the  buildings  on  the  land. 

In  1886  the  colonial  revenue  from  all  sources  amounted  Finances. 
to  about  1,400,000  dollars',  being  about  half  as  large  again 
as  the  revenue  of  1876,  and  nearly  thirty  times  as  large  as 
the  revenue  of  1844  (the  first  year  for  which  a  Colonial 
Blue  Book  was  issued),  if  the  indemnity  money  paid  in  that 
year  by  the  Chinese  be  excluded  from  the  calculation. 

The  main  sources  of  revenue  are  Crown  lands,  licences, 
stamps,  rates,  and  light  dues.  Licences,  including  opium, 
produce  a  large  sum,  but  are  not  so  important  a  factor 
in  the  revenue  as  they  are  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Excluding  the  civil  establishments  nnd  the  costly  police 
force,  the  n!ain  items  of  expenditure  are  Public  Works,  on 
which  at  the  present  time  a  large  sum  is  being  laid  out. 
Water-works,  sanitary  improvements,  reclamations  of  the 
shore,  defence-works,  new  schools,  and  hospitals  have  all 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  have  neces- 
Siiia'.ed  borrowing  a  large  sum  cS  money. 

The  annual  vote  for  Education  is  also  considerable,  and  Education. 

'  Including  Uic  prcmia  on  Irund  sales,  of  which  .-x  separate  account  is 
kept.    The  currency  of  the  colony  is  a  silver  currency. 
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the  Government  Central  School,  now  known  as  the  \'icloria 
Colk'pc,  which  will  shortly  be  housed  in  new  premises,  is  an 
institution  of  which  the  community  of  Hong  Kong,  Euro- 
IK-ans  and  Chinese  alike,  are  justly  proud. 

The  trade  of  the  colony  has  grown  in  much  the  same 
ratio  as  the  revenue,  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  entering  the 
|K)rt  in  1 886  being  more  than  half  as  large  again  as  it  was 
in  1X76.  It  was  temporarily  checked  by  the  hostilities 
Ktwecn  France  and  China,  but  is  now  as  thriving  as 
ever. 

A  British  commercial  station  off  the  coast  of  China  '  as 

in  the  nature  of  things  likely  to  attain  a  consiilerable  ilegree 

of  importance ;  but  there  have  Uen  several  distinct  factors 

in    the   proj,'ress   of  Hong  Kong.     Among   them   are  the 

gradual  habituation  of  the  Chinese  to  British  administration 

and    British    dealings,    and   in    consecjuence    the    growing 

readiness  of  Chinese  traders  to  settle  in  the  colony;    the 

emigration  of  Chinese  through  the  i)ort  of  Hon-  Kong  to 

America  and  Australia  in  past  years  and  now  to  the  Malay 

Peninsula;  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  gave  a 

fresh    impulse   to   the    trade    with    the    tar    Kast;    and   the 

opening  of   the  Central  Pacific  Raihvay,  which  practically 

gave  a  new  direct  route  from  Kurojic  to  Cliina  through  San 

Francisco,  and  which  is  now  supplemented  by  the  railway 

across  the  Canadian  Dominion  to  Br.iish  Columbia. 

In  the  British  empire  Hong  Kong  holds  the  iKjsition  not 
of  a  colony  or  settlement  with  resources  of  its  own,  but  of  a 
station  half-military,  half-commercial,  which  derives  its  im- 
portance  entirely  from  the  vast  outside  trade  passing  through 
its  port.  But  though  it  is  in  one  sense  merely  a  British 
station  in  a  foreign  land,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
[>opulation  has  tome  to  the  island  in  consequence  of  the 
island  being  in  British  hands.  It  is  a  spot  which  has  been 
colonised  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Government, 
iliough    the    colonists    are   not   Flnglishmcn    but    Chinese. 
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In   the    Straits  Settlements  there   is   a    Inrffe  and   prowing  Ciiaptkr 
Chinese    coTT.munity,   i-     Lalman    and  North    Horneo    the        ^^'• 
C'liintse  element  is  stronjj,  and  th<ri-  arc  Chims.-  in  A  us-     "~** 
tralia,  in  British  Colun^bia.  and  in  other  Urilish  colonics  ; 
l>ut  in  Uonp  Konp  alone  (ircai  Uritaiii  is  !)roiight  into  direct 
relations  with  Ciiina,  and  the  iJriiisli  (Jovernmcnt  rules  an 
almost  exclusively  Chine  so  population. 

In  modern  days  the  two  main  Kuropoan  competitors  in 
Asia  have  Iwen  Russia  and  (Jreat  Hritain,  Russia  n  pnsent- 
\\\'^  continental  cnneiii.st,  Crcat  Britain  maritinu'  trade. 
Ru-^sia  has  {gradually  moved  down  from  the  North,  Great 
Britain  has  taken  Im  r  way  round  the  Southern  coasts  and 
I)eninsulas.  The  Russian  Empire  now  lines  the  Northern 
boundary  of  China,  and  her  port  of  Vladivostock  watehes 
over  the  Northern  waters  of  the  Cliinesc  seas,  (ireai  Hritai'i 
has  planted  herself  in  the  Soutli  of  C  hina.  at  the  doors  of 
the  great  tradin^:?  city  of  Canton,  which  i>  9,-,  miles  distant 
from  Ilonp  Koni: ;  and.  hut  for  the  few  months  when  an 
English  naval  station  was  lately  placed  at  Port  Hamilton  oiT 
the  end  of  the  Corean  jieninsula,  she  lias  made  no  attempt 
to  extend  her  empire  towards  the  North. 

The  great  trading  port  of  Shanghai  is  Soo  miles  to  the  Dtsian.,  . 
North  of  Hong  Kong.  Yokohama  in  Japan  is  nearly  1600 
miles  distant.  The  PortugUehC  settlenurl  of  .Macao  is  close  at 
hand,  being  only  40  miles  from  Hong  Kong.  The  Spanish 
colony  of  .Manila  lies  at  a  Hstance  of  650  miles,  a  little  to 
the  East  of  South.  Saigon,  the  capital  of  rrciieh  Cochin 
China,  is  about  900  miles  to  the  South-West. 

As  regards  other  British  colonies.  Hong  Kong  is  rather 
over  1400  miles  from  Singapore.  The-  connection  i)etween 
the  two  ports  is  close  and  constant,  and  I  long  Kong  is  the  end 
of  tlic  clmin  nf  British  dc{>cn(lcncie.s  round  tiie  Souih  coast  of 
Asia  in  which  Singapore  is  so  strong  a  link :  on  this  .side  it 
looks  towards  Europe  and  the  West.  It  is  still  1;  -arer  to 
Borneo,  being  some  1200  miles  distant  from  both  Labuan 
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Section   ami   Sandakan:   on  this  side  it   looks  towards  the  South 

■        and  Australia. 

It  has  yet  one  other  aspect.  It  is  the  Easternmost  point 
in  ihe  circle  of  British  jiOHsessions,  and  is  divide«l  by  some 
6000  miks  of  Pacific  ocean  from  the  Westernmost  i)oint  of 
the-  Umpire.  Vancouver's  Island ;  but  now  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  has  been  finished  and  regular  steam  com- 
niunication  is  projected  l>ctween  Hong  Kong  and  British 
Columbia,  the  extreme  East  and  tlu  extreme  West  of  the 
Emj)ire  seem  to  be  joining  hands. 


'■■■■■f 


Books  relating  T(»  IIong  K   s' 

1.1  adcUtion  to  offidal  or  semi-official  puhlicationg,  inclu.linc  the  vcrv 
.able  notice  of  the  colony  i„  Ihr  aLj.  ,/,V  CWo„us.  amf  to  book^ 
.leal.nj:wuh  the  Chinese  Wars,  perhaps  the  most  va  uable  tLk  on 
the  subject  .s  //,   Tnuuj.  Ports  0/ China  andjapa.,,  by  M.s  «  Maye« 

China,  by  k.  M.  Martin,  pablished  in  1847.  contain*  a  laree  amount 
of    nformauon.      Ilonj^   fcon^,  has  falsihe.l  the  expeetati^s  of    he 
writer,  one  of  whose  chaj.ters  is  heade.i.  '  Hong  KonL'.    ts  "  os,  ion 
'r;K '•'"'■''  ""^  """  w«"hlessness  in  ^vcry  p'^o  „   0/  vf  w  to' 
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Section  III. 
Tin-:  HRiTisir  diipexdekcies  ix  the  ixdiax 

OCEAX. 


CHAPTKR  I. 

MAURITIUS  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES'. 

Ix  ilie  vast  extent  of  Indian  Ocean  wliich  lies  between  the  CiiAriER 
Eastern  and  tiie  African  divisions  of  her  Kmpire.  (Ireat  Britain        ^• 
owns  a  number  of  scattered  <rroups  of  islands,  more  of  them  o~^ 
insignificant  in  size  and  importance.     Mauritius  alone  has 
great  historical  interest  in  aiKlition  to  great  prrs.-nt  value. 
The   rest,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cocos  islands,   now 
under  the  government  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  are    de- 
pendencies  of  Mauritius,    including   the    Seychelles  Archi- 
pelago,   Rodrigues,  the  Chagos   group,  and  various  other 
islets,  a  list  of  which  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  section. 

\.y\\VA  on  the  (Jcean  route  from  the  (.  ..pe  to  the  l-.ast,  ii,.,ory 
Mauritius  was  likely  to  be  visited  by  the  ship.s  of  the  ]:uroi)ean 
nations  which  followed  each  other  in  the  race  for  the  trade 
of  the  Indies.  Hut  in  their  eagerness  to  r^ac h  Incha  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago  the  earlier  voyagc-rs  paid  little  attention  to 
the  islrnds  wl.-.ch  lay  on  their  j)ath.  The  J'ortuguese  never 
settled  in  Mauritius.  'I'he  Dutch  occujued  it  only  for 
a  while.     It  was  left  to  the  French  to  make  it  a  great  and 

'   As  M.i„ritius  is  .>s..ally  consKkr.,1  lo  l.donj,-  to  Afric.-..  it.  .ire:,  .in.l 
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Section    important  dependency,  and  in  turn,  when  its  value  had  I.o- 

..'       come  fully  recoKnizod,  to  sec  the  fruits  of  ihoir  foresight 

and  enerj,'y  rcajx-d  by  anotlicr  nation,  and  the  I.-le  of  Franco 

annexed  to  the  British  eniiiiro. 

Th^f^Poi-ttt       In  i;,o-,  the  Portuguese  sailor  Mascarcnhas  discovered  the 

*"'''^''         islands  of  Hourbon  ami  Mauritius.     To  the  fornu-r  he    ^ave 

his  own  name,  to  the  latter  the  name  of  Cerne,  by  which 

name  Madagascar  was  known,  or  is  supi)osed  to  have  been 

known,  to  the  ancients. 

Shortly  after An.ds  another  Portuguese  lommamler,  Don 
Diego  Rodrigues.  sighted  the  island,  which  still  bears  his 
name'.  The  Seychelles  islands*  were  probably  also  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese:  and  Diego  (larcia,  the  chief  island 
of  the  Chagos  archipelago,  seems  to  testify  by  its  name  to 
Portuguese  discovery. 

As  has  been  said,  the  Portuguese  formed  no  settlement, 
temporary  or  lasting,  in  .Mauritius.  They  used  it  only  as  a 
point  of  call,  and  diroughuui  the  16th  century  it  was  pr.icti- 
cally  left  to  itself. 

In  i,-,9H  a  Dutch  fleet,  bound  for  the  Kast,  sighted  .Mauri- 
tius. They  di>covered  the  harbour  on  the  South-Kast  coast, 
now  known  as  (".rand  Port:  and  the  commamlir  gave  the 
island  its  present  name,  calling  it  aft.r  the  Stadiholdcr  of 
Holland,  Count  .Maurice  of  Nassau.  For  over  40  years  the 
Dutch  took  no  more  notice  of  .Mauritius  than  the  Portuguese 
had  taken  before  them.  About  the  year  1644  ^  ho- jver, 
a  regular  settlement  was  fornuHl  in  the  island.  A  fori  was 
built  at  the  South-Fast  port,  where  the  first  Dutch  discoverers 

■•  Lrtruat  at  the  hci^iiininj;  of  liis  .iccount  of  the  islnn.I  siic.-iks  of  it  .is 
l)it.\:;i>  Kuvs  or  l\oilri;^'iic/. 

-   .SoL-Col.  Vulc's  (iloss.iry  of  .\ii.:,-l,>-Iii.li.in  Wor.ls,  uri.lcr  ■  Sivclitlk- 
Klnn.ls.       llic  wnt.r  mvs   llics,-  islands  •  \vi  re  known  vai'udv 'to  tlic 
I  oau-ucst;  M.ivij^at.  rs  of   the  sixtecnili   ctiiturv  .i,  tlie  Seven  fSrotiirrs 
sonielinKs   Seven   Si.ter,.'     .Vccunlin-  to  otlu'r   hooks   tl.c   I'oruii/i.esJ 

.'■'"','.''"•""'■'  "ii'l'-''  'ho  n:un.-  ol  •  Misean  iilias.' 

'  This  is  the  .late  j,'iven  in  D'L'nienville ^.-Statisli.iu/  do  Tile  \hiirice' 
n.Klolhcr  hooks^  l„it  the  li,t  of  Dutch  yovcriiori  Ui;ir.s  ,u  K.jS  •  see 
the  '  .Mauritius  .\hiian.'ii,k. 
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had  landed,  and  this  point  remained  the  seat  of  government  Chapter 
during  the  whole  period  of  Dutch  occupation.     Settlers,  how-        ^ 
ever,  also  established  themselves  at  the  North- West  port,  now    ""**" 
known  as  Port  Louis,  at  Flacq  in  the  North-East,  where 
a  garden  was  formed  for  supplying  the  garrison  with  fruit  and 
vegetab.es,  on  the  Riviere  noire  in  the  South- West,  and  at 
Plaines  Wilhems  in  the  West. 

The  Dutch  did  something  towards  peopling  the  island,  but 
the  kind  of  jiopulation  which  they  introduced  was  of  doubtful 
value.  They  took  advantage  of  the  French  settlement  in  Mada- 
gascar to  procure  a  number  of  Malagasies  as  slaves,  with  the 
result  that  a  great  many,  after  being  imported  into  Mauritius, 
escaped  into  the  forests  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and 
there,  under  the  name  of  Marons',  became  a  strong  body  of 
banditti,  constantly  harassing  the  European  settlers.  When, 
owing  to  this  and  other  causes,  the  first  attempt  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  to  colonise  Mauritius  proved  a  failure, 
convicts  were  brought  into  the  island  from  Batavia  and  other 
Dutch  possessions. 

In  1690-91,  while  Mauritius  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Rodrig,us. 
Dutch,  an   attempt  was  made  to  colonise  the  island  of 
Rodrigues. 

The  Netherlands  government  were  induced  to  send  out  to 
Bourbon  some  French  Huguenot  refugees,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  that  island  had  been  abandoned  by  the  French. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  it  was  found  that  this  impression 
was  a  mistaken  one,  and  the  emigrants  were  carried  on  to 
Rodrigues.  There  they  remained  for  about  two  years', 
when  the  survivors  became  tired  of  their  solitary  life  and 
found  their  way  over  to  Mauritius, 

n,*rtI?t),^K'?"'  °?  r'""V  ^l'"'"  '"  J'""'""'-'*  P''»y«''  »"  important 
part  m  the  hivtory  of  that  islan.i.  The  ol<l  books  (see  Long's  History  of 
Jamaica,  and  Bryan  Fxiwards'  History  of  the  West  Indies  give  the  word, 
from  Spanish  derivations,  the  meaning  of  either  '  hoghunters  '  or  •  apes  ' 
See.  however,  what  is  said  of  the  word  in  the  Encyclopanlia  Britannica." 

tnr«  inV  M^"*'  Tti-  P"^."**«^^  >«»  '708  «»  «count  of  his  adven- 
tures in  Rodrigues  and  Mauritius. 

VOL.  I.  f 
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Soon  afterwards  the  Dutch  occupation  of  Mauritius  came 
to  an  end '.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  island 
compared  unfavourably  with  the  spice  islands  of  the  Kast, 
being  valued  in  great  measure  for  its  ebony  trees ;  the  runaway 
slaves  must  have  been  an  obstacle  to  opening  up  and  planting 
the  country ;  and  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  were  anxious 
to  concentrate  their  energies  on  their  more  promising  settle- 
ment at  the  Cape. 

Consequently,  in  171 2,  the  Dutch  abandoned  the  island, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  have  had  no  further  connection 
with  it. 

The  French  planted  a  colony  in  Madagascar  which  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  another  in  Mascarenhas,  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century »,  giving  to  the  latter  island  the  name  of 
Bourbon.  They  had  already  contemplated  a  settlement  at 
Mauritius  before  it  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  Dutch ;  and 
in  1715,  three  years  after  the  Dutch  had  left,  a  ship  was  sent 
under  the  command  of  William  Dufresne  to  take  possession 
of  the  island  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  France.  The  captain 
of  the  ship  changed  the  name  of  Mauritius  to  that  of  '  He  de 
France,'  and  the  old  name  was  not  resumed  until  the  island 
passed  into  English  hands. 

In  1721-22  the  island  was  reoccupied  on  behalf  of  the 
French  East  India  Company,  settlers  were  sent  there  from 
Bourbon,  a  governor  was  appointed,  and  in  1723  a  provincial 
council  was  instituted. 

The  French  settled  in  the  first  instance  at  the  South-F^st 
port,  where  the  Dutch  had  made  their  principal  settlement, 

rat'.  !£r**''"  ^''"'"  ^""^  """  ^^""'''  '*'*^'"^  Manntins  was  the  numlx  r  of 

frwi!""  "'°«t.  various  dates  are  given  in  different  books.  The  first 
French  expedition  to  Ma.la^^ascar  «*ins  to  have  been  dttermineil  on  in 
1635 !  he  first  ^.-ttlement  t..  have  l,een  formed  there  in  164,.  T/ou  b.  a 
•seems  to  have  been  occupied  from  Madagascar  in  i64^,tnd   "S 

-  638^657",or  ""     '  """P»ti«n  or  colonuat.on  of  the  island 
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and  which  was  now  christened  Port  Bourbon.     The  colony  Ciiafter 
flourished  from  the  first,  but  the  real  history  of  Mauritius        ^• 
dates  from  the  year  1 735,  when  Labourdonnais  arrived,  having        " 
been   appointed   Governor-General   of  the  two   islands  of 
Bourbon  and  the  He  de  France. 

Mah^  de  Labourdonnais  was  a  native  of  St.  Malo,  the  labour- 
Breton  port  which  was  par  excellence  the  home  of  French  '^'""*^^^- 
seamen  and  explorers.  His  career  illustrates  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  what  able  and  highminded  men  France  sent 
out  to  make  a  colonial  empire,  and  how  hopelessly  the  fruits 
of  their  honour  and  ability  were  lost  owing  to  the  jealousy  of 
their  colleagues  and  the  faults  of  the  home  government. 

Labourdonnais  practically  created  Mauritius;  indeed  he  well 
nigh  made  the  French  power  paramount  in  the  East.  He  was 
the  soul  of  honour  and  patriotism  ;  yet  the  only  reward  which 
he  received  was  to  be  made  the  object  of  constant  calumny, 
to  see  his  efforts  for  the  public  good  perpetually  thwarted,  to 
be  superseded  in  his  government,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Bastille,  and,  after  three  years'  imprisonment,  to  be  released 
only  to  die  shortly  afterwards  in  poverty  and  distress. 

On  his  arrival  in  Mauritius,  Labourdonnais  moved  the 
capital  from  the  South-East  port  to  the  North-West.  The  town, 
now  Port  Louis,  was  then  known  as  the  Camp.  He  left  his 
own  name  to  be  after\vards  given  to  Mah^bourg  on  the  South- 
East  harbour.  He  set  himself  to  fit  out  the  port,  to  construct 
hospitals  and  public  buildings,  and  to  oupply  the  town  and 
shipping  with  fresh  water  by  an  aqueduct  nearly  6000  yards 
in  length.  He  practically  called  into  existence  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  island ;  he  established  sugar  works '.  and 
made  sugar  planting  the  main  industry  of  Mauritius  ;  he  set 
on  foot  cotton  and  indigo  manufactories,  and  he  imiKDrtcd  the 

In  CIrant's  History  of  Mauritius  it  is  stated  that  the  sufjar  works 
which  Labourdonnais  established  at  Villebaguc,  in  the  ramplemousses 
district,  produced  in  1750  a  revenue  of  60,000  livrcs  to  the  Kast  India 
Company.  Labourdonnais  is  wrongly  credited  in  that  and  other  booitg 
with  the  introduction  of  the  suga.  cane,  for  I-cguat  mentions  it  as  beinn 
succensfully  cultivated  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch. 
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Section   manioc  plant  of  Brazil.   While  encourapinp  tracle  and  a^cal- 

_^^__    ture,  he  gave  security  to  life  and  property  by  puttint'  down  th.- 

Marons,  who  had  so  long  been  the  pest  of  Maoritius.     This 

he  did  by  arming  Madagascar  blacks,  and  employing  against 

the  runaway  slaves  men  of  their  own  race  and  colour. 

Before  his  arrival,  Mauritius  had  been  subject  to  Hourbon 
but  he  soon  brought  about  a  new  system,  under  which  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  Mauritius  was  made  independent  of 
that  of  Bourbon,  while,  for  administrative  purposes,  the 
council  of  the  island,  in  which  the  Governor-General  wa>  for 
the  time  residing,  was  made  supreme. 

The  great  Governor  returned  to  France  in  1740,  and  there 
found  himself  assailed  by  prejudice  and  intrigue.  lie  went 
out  again,  however,  in  1741,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
making  the  colony,  whose  resources  he  had  developed,  an 
important  factor  in  the  foreign  policy  of  France.  Mauritius 
became  under  him  a  station,  from  which  foreign  trade  i  uuld 
be  crippled  and  powerful  assistance  given  to  the  growing 
French  empire  in  the  East.  His  efforts,  however,  were 
neutralised  by  the  folly  and  worthlessness  of  the  French  East 
India  Company  and  the  French  Government,  and  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  French  leader  in  India,  Dupleix. 

At  the  end  of  1746  he  was  su|)erseded  :  when  he  reached 
France  in  1748  he  was  imprisoned,  and  died  in  1753  not  very 
long  after  his  release  •. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  in  1742,  he 
sent  an  expedition  to  explore  the  Seychelles  islands.  They 
were  at  first  called  after  him  lies  de  Latourdonnais,  but 
subsequently  their  present  name  was  given  to  them  in  honour 
of  Moreau  de  S^chelles',  Controller  of  Finance  in  France  in 

'  ]'  was  durinp  the  administration  of  I-ibounlonnais  in  1744  that  the 

.^n    ?^'''f,^'"r'  ^'•■'*"  '°°*'  .Hl^'--'^  ''^  Mauritius,  which  is  a  principal 
incident  in  '  Paul  and  Virginia.  ^  "^'H-' 

r^L^**'*  '*  "l'".r  J'*""  ^'"'-  '^'"'^'*  tilossary,  and  seems  to  be  the  n.ore 
correct  account.    The  account  usually  received  is  that  the  islands  were  ex 
plored  in  1 74a,  and  taken  possession  of  in  1 743  by  order  of  Labourdomiais. 
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the  years  1 754-1 756,  the  time  when  they  were   definitely  Chapteu 
annexed.      The  chief  island  of  the  group,  however,  still        ^" 
lecails  by  its  name,  Mahd,  the  memory  of  the  celebrated    ""**" 
Governor  of  Mauritius. 

Mauritius  belonged  to  the  French  East  India  Company  Mavritiu, 
down  to  the  year  1767,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Crown,  "f^'^'^ "'' 
The  administration  of  the  two  islands,  like  that  of  other  ^CrZn. 
French  colonies ',  was  now  entrusted  to  a  Governor,  who  was 
primarily  concerned  with  military  matters,  and  an  Intendant, 
who  was  mainly  charged  with  the  control  of  the  finances! 
The  '  superior  council '  of  Mauritius,  composed  of  leading 
colonists  with  some  knowledge  of  the  laws,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Intendant,  was  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice.     Moreover,  though   forbidden  to  interfere 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  general  government  of  the 
island,  it  was  required  to  register  the  regulations  made  by  the 
(k.verhor  and  Intendant,  and  was  permitted  to  make  repre- 
sentations with  regard  to  them  to  the  Home  Government*. 

The  dual  control  of  the  Governor  and  Intendant  was  well 
calculated  to  breed  friction  between  the  oflicers  who  hap- 
pened to  be  holding  the  appointments.  That  such  a  system 
should  have  been  carried  out  is  evidence  of  the  suspicious 
nature  of  the  government  of  the  Bourbons,  and  shows  how 
the  kings  and  their  ministers  hampered  the  men  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  French  dependencies. 
Disputes  at  once  broke  out  between  the  first  Governor  and 
Intendant  of  Mauritius,  and  ended  in  the  recall  of  the  former. 
The  Intendant,  M.  Poivre,  perhaps  did  more  for  Mauritius 
than   any   other   Frenchman   except   Labourdonnais.      He 

\  ^v^^'  S^****-  See  '  The  old  regime  in  Canada'  (Parkman). 
I  lie  tdiet  transftrring  the  island  to  the  Crown  was  issued  in  1764 
Ihe  new  system  began  in  1767.  'J'he  Royal  ordinance  rtgulalinir  the 
constitution  .nnd  dated  .Sej^t.  a?,  .  766,  i.  given  in  the  '  Collection  of  the 
Laws  of  Mauritius  and  its  I)e|<n<lencies  ' ;  and  an  al>stract  of  it  is  uiven 
in  Ap^ndix  li  ol  '  England's  Colonial  Empire,  vol.  i,  the  Mauritius  and 
Its  Dependencies  (Indham  .  I'ridham  states  that  the  '  superior  council' 
soon  became  both  a  legislative  and  judicial  botly. 
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Section    devoted  himself  especially  to  developing  agriculture,  intro- 

,,        ^"'^^^'^  with  great  trouble,  clove  and  nutmeg  trees  from  the 

Dutch  and  Portuguese  Indies,  and  laid  out  the  botanical 

gardens  at  Pamplemousses,  which  are  still  kept  up  by  the 

government.    He  held  tl\e  office  of  Intendant  till  1772. 

Down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  Mauritius 
continued  to  flourish.     The  war  between  France  and  Kngland 
brought  shipping  to  its  ports  and  wealth  to  the  colonists. 
In  1784  the  French  East  India  Company  was  re-organised, 
and  an  exception  to  its  monopoly  of  the  Eastern  trade  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  merchants  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon, 
who  wcr.  -ivcn  .qual  privileges  with  the  company.     Conse- 
quently, unprivileged  French  ships  brought  European  wares 
to  the  island,  Mauritian  vessels  carried  them  on  to  all  parts 
of  the  Kast  with  tl ->  exception  of  China,  and  Port  Louis 
became  more   than     ver  a  great  centre  of  trade  between 
Europe  and  Asia.     Finally  in  1789,  the  year  in  whith  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
French  possessions  in  the  East  was  removed  from  Pondicherry 
to  Mauritius. 

The  French  Revolution  brotight  alwut  a  wholly  new  phase 
in  the  life  ot  the  island.  Between  1789  and  18 10  (the  year 
m  which  the  capitulation  to  the  British  forces  took  place), 
Mauritius  developed  a  kind  of  independent  existence,  rare  in 
the  history  of  all  small  colonies,  and  perhaps  especially  rare 
in  that  of  French  tiependencies. 

The  course  v)f  events  showed  how  far  the  island  had  grown 
bi'yond  the  stage  of  a  mere  military  outpost  or  a  trading 
centre,  and  how  completely  the  French  settlors  had  made  ii 
their  home.  Though  the  w:\ve  of  revolution  which  swept 
over  the  mother  country  reached  as  Air  as  her  dei)endencies 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  causes  which  led  to  the  subversion 
of  the  social  and  political  system  in  France  were  wanting  in 
Mauritius.  As  far  as  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  island  wcro 
concerned,  there  was  no  great  gulf  between  different  classes. 
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The  island  was  not  burdened  with  a  privileged  feudal  aristo-  Ciiapteii 
cracy,  nor  with  a  rich  and  ])owerrul  priesthood.     No  fault  was        '" 
found  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  no  deeply-rooted        " 
popular  discontent  assailed  the  existing  form  of  government. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  Revo- 
lution at  home,  the  full  news  of  which  reached  the  colony  at 
the  Ijeginning  of  1790,  should  not  there  produce  at  least  a 
temporary  effect.  As  revolutionary  opinions  always  centre 
in  the  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Louis  took  the  lead  in 
establishing  a  representative  popular  assembly.  It  consisted 
of  fifty-one  members  for  the  whole  of  the  island,  modelled 
upon  the  new  order  of  things  in  France.  One  outrage  only 
disgraced  the  new  regime,  the  murder  of  Comte  de  Rlacna- 
mara,  the  commander  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  who  was  at  Port  Louis  at  the  time. 

In  1793,  the  news  of  the  accession  of  the  Jacobins  to 
j)ower  in  France  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Jacobin  Club  in 
Port  Louis,  which  for  a  short  time  bid  fair  to  monojioiise  the 
management  of  the  colony.  Hut  in  the  following  year,  1 794, 
the  revolutionary  spirit  received  a  check  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  The  news  that  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  had 
been  abolished  in  all  the  French  colonies,  by  a  decree  of  the 
National  Convention  at  homo,  had  a  wonderful  effect  in 
changing  the  views  of  the  Mauritians  on  the  subject  of  the 
Revolution.  It  was  one  thing  to  proclaim  liberty  and  equahly 
among  whites,  but  quite  another  to  recognise  black  slaves  as 
equals,  anil  to  l)e  utterly  ruined  for  the  sake  of  principle. 
The  Jacobin  leaders  were  deported  lO  France:  the  |)ower  of 
the  club  was  broken  up:  and  two  agents  of  the  French 
Directory,  who  arrived  at  Port  Louis  in  1796  to  proclaim 
and  carry  out  emancipation,  were  withni  four  days  obliged  to 
leave  the  island.  In  1798  revolution  was  threatened  by  the 
Frcnrh  troops  who  formed  the  garrison  of  the  colony,  and 
Hoc  were  re-embarked  for  France.  Not  long  afterwards 
a  dangerous  outbreak  took  place  in  Port  Louis.     It  was 
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Section    caused  by  the  depreciation  of  .he  ,>a,..  r  money  Issued  by 
__^_    the  Oovernmont  of  the  Frencl,   ^:epublic.  an.!   the  conse- 
quent doubt  as  to  the  rat.,  at  whah  the  holders  of  the 
•assignats'   should    be    repaid.      The    (iovernor  and   the 
(  olonul  Assembly,  however,  were  supported  by  the  country 
people,  the   (hslurbance  was  put   ilonn,   and   the  Icadinir 
insurgcnis  were  »hipi...d  to  France.     The  Colonial  Assen.f.jy 
was  then  reconstituted  and  limited  to  twenty-one  members 
fourteen  of  whom  were  representatives  of  the  coumry  districts' 
and  seven  of  the  town ;  und  when  in  ,  «oo  f  Uneral  Malartic' 
vho  smce  ,79a  had  held  the  ,^st  of  Governor  with  con^ 
Hpicuous  judgment  an.!  ability,  ,lKd  amid  universal  regret 
he  left  behmd  him  some  measure  ...  peace  and  tranquillity.   ' 
While,   however,   the    Mauritians    had   been  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  and  rejecting  the  decrees  of  the   Re- 
rmbhcan  Government  of  France,  they  had  shown  little  dis- 
position  to  attach  themselves  to  Great  Britain  or  to  any 
other  foreign  power,  or  to  rehnq.t^sh  the  important  ,K)sition 
m  regard  to  European  politics  which  they  had  held  in  past 
years.     The  free  colonists  were  enlisted  and  trained  to  arms 
privateers  were  fitted  out,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
showed   themselves  able   not  only  to   defend  their  homes 
without  the  help  of  regular  troops,  but  even  to  take  part 
m  hostilities  beyond  their  own  shores.      They  received  an 
phcations   for   help  against   the    Knglish   fron.   the   Du'tch 
at   the  Cape,  from  the  King  of  Pegu,  and  from  Tipmo 
Sahib;  and  to  the  last-named  they  apjK-ar  to  have  actually 
sent  a  small  force  of  volunteers ' 
a^uMn,      The  year  ,802.  which  saw  the  election  of  Buonaparte  as 

tJ;:;::n    c'' ''°"'"' '"'''  f  ""^'^^  ^'''"'^  ^^P"^"^-  ^^^^  '^^^  a  strong 
•"«/•'''-•  Government  to  France  and  her  colonies.    To  the  Mauritians 

the  news  was  tidings  of  great  joy.  for  it  put  an  end  to  their 

fears  of  slave  emancipation.      But  while  slavery  was  duly 
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recognised,  every  vestige  of  even  local  independence  wm  chaptkr 
summarily  obliterated  ;  the  assembly  was  dissolved,  French        ^• 
troops  were  brought  back  into  the  island,  and  it  was  held,    '    " 
roughly  speaking,  as  a  military  post  under  the  rule  of  General 
Decaen'.     He  arrived  in  1803,  holding  the  appointment  of 
Captain-General  of  the  French  possessions  East  of  the  Cape. 
During  the  last  seven  j'ears  of  its  existence  as  a  French 
colony,  Mauritius  was  wholly  alworbed  in  the  war  between 
France  and  Kngland.     It  was,  as  it  had  been  in  past  years, 
a   jK-rpetual  thorn  in   the  side  of  the  English ;    it  was  a 
starting-point   for  privateering   expeditions  whiih  did   the 
utmost  damage  to  British  trade.     At  length,  in  1809,  the 
Indian  Government,  under  Lord  IMinto,  determined  to  make 
a  continued  efTort  for  the  blockade  and    eduction  of  the 
island,  and,  as  a  first  step  in  the  operations,  a  force  was  sent 
from  Bombay  to  take   possession   of  Kodrigues.     In  July 
1810  the  island  of  Bourbon  surrendered.     In  the  following 
month  the  lie  de  la  Passe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 
Grand  Port,  was  taken  by  the  English,  but  after  a  scries  of 
brilliant  naval  engagements,  was  recovered  by  the  French. 

The  F"rench  successes,  however,  only  postponed  for  a  few 
weeks  the  conquest  of  the  island.      Towards  the  end  of 
November  an  overwhelming  force  was  assembled  at  Kodri- 
gues.     Before  the  month  closed,  the  troops  under  General 
Al)ercrombic  landed  at  the  extreme  North  of  Mauritius,  near 
Cape  Malheureux.     On  the  third  of  December,  after  three 
days'  fighting  of  a  not  very  serious   character,  articles  of 
capitulation  were  signed,  securing  to  the  inhabitants  their 
property,  religion,  laws,  and  customs  ;  and  the  Isle  of  France 
became,  under  the  name  of  Mauritius,  part  and  parcel  of  the 
British  Empire.     The  subsequent  Peace  of  Paris,  in   1814, 
finally  confirmed  the  cession,  v\hile  it  restored  the  sister  island 
of  Bourbon  to  France :  and  the  dependencies  of  Mauritius 
'  Uiiiier  the  new  constitution  the  power  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
three  -ifricials-theCaplain  tieneral,  the  Colonial  Prelect,  and  the  Com- 
niibiary  of  Justice.     See  Apjjendix  U  to  Tridham's  book  on  Mauritius. 
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followed  the  fortunes  of  the  main  island,  the  Seychelles  having 
already  capitulated  to  an  English  ship  as  early  as  1794. 

Since  Mauritius  passed  into  British  hands  its  history  has 
been  less  eventful  than  during  the  stormy  years  of  which  a 
sketch  has  been  given  above.  The  present  century  has 
brought  political  and  social  changes  to  this  as  to  oth^r 
colonies ;  while  the  commercial  progress  of  the  island  has 
been  great  and  marked,  in  spite  of  temporary  checks,  due 
to  hurricanes,  to  epidemics  of  cholera  and  fever,  and  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  sugar  industry. 

During  the  first  years  of  British  rule  the  whole  administra- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
given  no  voice  in  the  matter.  As  time  went  on  the  system  was 
gradually  relaxed.  In  1825  a  small  council  of  four  officials  was 
constituted  to  give  the  Governor  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and 
assistance.  In  January  1832,  in  great  measure  in  consequence 
of  representations  made  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  London  by  a 
delegate  of  the  cclonists,  a  Legislative  Council  was  established 
for  the  colony,  consisting  of  seven  official  and  seven  unofficial 
members,  the  latter  being  nominated  by  the  Governor. 

The  constitution  was  subsequently  slightly  modified. 
January  1^50  saw  a  municipal  constitution  given  to  Port 
Louis.  And  finally,  the  years  1884-5  have  brought  large 
constitutior  .1  changes :  an  elective  element  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  legislative  council,  and  Mauritius  now  enjoys  a 
more  representative  form  of  government  than  that  of  ordinary 
Crown  Colonies. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  slave,  that  is  to  say  the 
labour,  question  was  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  Mau- 
ritians. The  internal  history  of  the  island  since  the  close  of 
the  French  war  is  in  great  measure  the  chronicle  of  the  way 
in  which  slavery  was  abolished,  and  an  alternative  supply  of 
Indian  coolies  for  the  sugar  plantations  instituted  and  regulated. 

An  Act  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  published 
m  the  island  in  1813.     In  1829  the  slave  laws  of  the  colony 
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were  revised,  and  an  officer  was  appointed  for  the  protection  Chapter 
of  the  slaves.   By  1832  the  colonists,  accepting  the  inevitable,        \ 
themselves  drew  up  a  S'^heme  of  emancipation  for  submission        ** 
to  the  Home  Government.     On   the  ist  of  Feb.  1835  all 
slaves  were  freed,  subject  to  restrictions  of  apprenticeship 
(restrictions  which  were  entirely  removed  in  1839).  and  the 
planters  of  Mauritius  n  ceived  over  two  million  sterling  by 
way  of  compensation. 

Concurrently  with  emancipation  in  1835,  the  immigration  oi  Coolie 
Indian  coolies  began' ;  few  probably  foreseeing  at  the  time  that,  p'""S''<*- 
after  fifty  years  of  the  system,  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  would  be  Indian.  After  being  suspended  for  a  short  time, 
the  introduction  of  immigrants  was  definitely  sanctioned  by  the 
Indian  government  in  1842;  and  with  various  checks  and  diffi- 
culties, necessitating  various  ordinances  and  commissions  of 
enquiry,  the  system  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day. 

Coolie  labour  was  required  for  the  sugar  plantations,  upon 
which  the  prosperity  of  Mauritius  depended  and  depends. 
In  1825  the  industry  was  promoted  by  the  admission  of 
Mauritian  sugar  into  the  English  market  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  West  Indian;  steam  communication  helped  on  the 
trade  with  the  outside  world ;  railways  (the  first  opened  in 
1864)  facilitated  transport  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  colony  continued  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
hurricanes;  the  fever  epidemic  of  1867  was  unparalleled 
in  severity;  Mauritian  sugar  has  not  escaped  the  causes 
which  have  depressed  the  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  the  planters  and  traders  share  with  the  general  community 
the  disadvantage  of  being  not  yet  connected  with  Europe  by 
submarine  telegraph. 


The  new  constitution  of  Mauritius  has  left  the  island  still  Goz'em- 
a  kind  of  Crown  Colony.     The  Executive  power  is  in  the  "'/'/'  9'"^ 

'  i.  e.  Sjstt-matic  immigration  on  a  large  scale.     Indians  had  been  *^^^^** 
brought  or  come  into  the  colony  before. 
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SEC1.0N    hands  of  the  Governor,  acting  as  the  representative  of  the 
■    M  ■    """"^  Government;  and  all  appointments  are  made  either 
by  him  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State.     He  is  assisted  by  an 
txecutive  Council  of  five  officials. 

The  Legislative  Council,  which  is  presided  over  by  the 
Governor,  consists  of  twenty-seven  members.  Eight  are  ex- 
officio;  nine  are  nominated  by  the  Governor;  and  ten  are 
elected,  two  for  Port  Louis,  and  one  for  each  of  the  country 
districts.  ^ 

The  franchise  is  limited  by  a  property  qualification,  and 
among  other  details  of  the  constitution  it  is  provided  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  nominated  members  must  be  persons 
not  holding  office  in  the  public  service  of  the  colony 

/.:Jr  ;;       J"l'.%^t  "^'"•"'^'"^'^  ^y  ^  supreme  Court,  consisting 
Justice.       of  a  Ch'jf-Justice  and  three  Puisne  Judges,  and  by  District 
Courts.     The  penal  code  was  passed  in  1838,  based  upon 
the  penal  code  of  France.     The  civil  law  is  the  civil  code  of 
France  as  it  stood  at  the  time  when  the  island  capitulated  to 
England,  supplemented  by  subsequent  local  ordinances 
'cZtrThy.      "^^^  ^""^'^"^^  ^^"8^^  °f  Mauritius  from  North  to  South  is 
36  miles,  its  extreme  breadth  from  F-.st  to  West  28  miles 
Its  total  area  is  about  708   square  miles :    it  is  therefore 
nearly  as  large  as  Berkshire. 

The  island  is  of  volcanic  formation  and  of  elliptic  form 
tapering  towards  the  North.  Its  coast  is  broken  and  in-' 
dented,  but  is  lined  with  coral  reefs;  and  its  bays  and 
estuaries  are  for  the  most  part  not  navigable  for  ships  of 
any  size.  There  are  two  exceptions,  viz.  Grand  Port  on  the 
bouth-East,  Port  Louis  harbour  on  the  North- West  •  the 
former  c.  the  Windward  side  of  the  island,  as  regards  the 
bouth-East  trade  wind,  the  latter  on  the  Leeward. 

The  configuration  of  the  island  is  not  unKke  that  of 
Ceylon.  The  interior  may  be  roughly  described  as  consist- 
ing of  a  strip  of  plain  land  round  the  coast  >  and  a  central 

vrl^cdtrl^^f  ""  ^^'  ^'''^f^  °^  '^^''""i"*  ^y  ^Ir-  ^-  Thompson 
printed  for  th.  Government  and  dated  August  23;  1880.     It  quotes  a 
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plateau  supported  by  mountains,  the  outer  '  -     jf  which  in 
some  parts  is  precipitous,  in  others  slopes  away  more  gra- 
dually towards  the  coast.     The  plain  is  most  extensive  in 
the  north ;   the  mountains  come  nearest  to  the  sea  in  the  Mountains. 
South- West.     The  mountains  are  not  continuous,  but  give 
the  general  outline  of  a  very  rough  circle  more  broken  on 
the  Eastern  than  on  the  Western  side.     There  are  three  main 
groups,  the  Port  Louis  group  in  the  North- West,  the  Black 
River  and  Savanne  group  in  the  South-West,  and  the  Grand 
Port  am^  Flacq  group  in  the  East  and  South-East.     The  chief 
peaks  are  in  the  first  and  second  of  these  ranges.     In  the 
latter  is  the  highest  point  in  the  island,  the  Piton  de  la  Rivifere 
Noire,  which  is  over  2700  feet  high  :  in  the  former,  rising 
over  the  harbour  of  Port  Louis,  are  the  two  curiously  formed 
peaks  known  as  Pieter  Both  and  the  Pouce,  which  are  only  a 
few  feet  lower  than  the  Piton  de  la  Riviere  Noire.     Pieter 
Both,  called  after  the  Dutch  Governor  of  Batavia,  who  was 
lost  off  the  island  in  16 16,  is  topped  by  a  rock  larger  at  its 
summit  than  at  its  base :  consequently  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  no  ascent  of  the  peak  is  recorded  to  have  been  made  till 
1700s  and  even  ^hat  record  seems  to  be  doubtful.     The 
thumb-like  shape  of  the  peak  of  the  Pouce  is  indicated  by 
its  name. 

The  high  ground  crossing  the  central  plateau  in  a  North- 
Easterly  direction,  from  the  Savanne  mountains  to  the 
Northern  boundary  of  Moka,  forms  the  main  waterparting  of 
the  island ;  but  though  the  streams  of  Mauritius  are  many,  Rivers. 
there  are  none  of  any  size  or  of  any  use  for  navigation. 
They  flow  to  a  great  extent  in  deep  ravines,  are  rushing 
torrents  in  the  rainy  season  and  nearly  dry  at  other  times ; 
and  the  more  the  ground  has  been  cleared,  the  less  constant 
their  volume  has  become. 

description  of  the  island  by  Dr.  Meldram.  Director  of  the  Roval  Ob- 
servatory.  ■' 

'  The  name  of  the  climber  was  Claude  Peuthe. 
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There  are  several  small  lakes  in  the  island,  the  largest 
being  the  Mare  aux  Vacoas  and  the  Grand  Bassin,  both  in 
the  South-West. 

The  mountain  peaks,  the  valleys,  the  waterfalls,  and  the 
forests,  the  last  more  extensive  in  past  than  in  present  years, 
have  given  to  Mauritius  scenery  almost  unique  in  its  beauty : 
and  this  singular  loveliness  of  landscape  may  well  be  held  to 
have  intensified  the  love  of  the  French  settlers  for  the  island 
where  they  had  made  their  home. 
Districts.  Mauritius  is  divided  into  nine  districts.  The  district  of 
Port  Louis.  Port  Louis  consists  of  the  capital  of  the  island  and  its 
suburbs.  From  the  Pouce  in  the  main  range  of  mountains 
three  transverse  ranges  branch  out  and  reach  nearly  to  the 
sea.  The  two  outside  spurs  shut  in  the  town  and  the  harbour, 
the  central  one  bisects  the  town  and  ends  in  what  is  known 
as  the  citadel.  On  the  ground  rising  from  the  sea  to  these 
mountains  the  city  is  built,  and  so  steep  are  the  heights 
behind,  that  the  roads  and  railways  connecting  it  with  the 
interior  are  carried  round  their  base  and  run  out  to  the 
North-East  and  South-West.  Port  Louis  is  the  seat  of 
government  and  contains  the  usual  public  buildings;  it  is 
also  the  commercial  centre,  and  indeed  the  only  town  of 
any  great  size  in  the  island.  It  has  a  population  of  some 
6o,oco*.  Its  harbour,  to  which  Mauritius  owes  most  of 
its  past  greatness  and  much  of  its  present  value,  is  reputed 
one  of  the  best  in  the  East.  The  port  proper  is  rather 
over  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  somewhat  less  in 
brea  Ith,  with  a  narrow  entrance  between  coral  reefs.  There 
is  room  within  for  many  vessels,  though  there  is  no  great  depth 
of  water.  It  is  on  the  near  side  of  the  island  for  vessels  hailing 
from  the  Suez  Canal,  and  lying  close  under  the  mountains  is 
sheltered  from  the  South-East  wind. 


The 
harbour. 
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'  At  the  end  of  18R7  the  estimated  pipulation  of  the  Port  Louis 
district  wa>  61,978;  the  populatioi;  has  declined  since  the  last  census, 
when  it  contained  a  resident  population  of  over  66,000. 
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The  North  end  of  the  island  outside  the  circle  of  moun- 
tains is  filled  by  the  two  districts  of  Pamplemousses  and 
Rivifere  du  Rampart,  the  latter  taking  in  the  Northern 
promontory.  They  are  both  in  their  main  aspect  low-lying 
districts,  with  a  considerable  extent  of  jungle.  On  the  east 
coast  of  the  island  is  the  district  of  Flacq,  the  largest  ol 
all  ,he  districts  :  a  great  part  of  it,  especially  towards  the  sea, 
is  plain  land,  from  which  fact  it  derives  its  Dutch  name. 

The  South-East  corner  of  Mauritius  is  comprised  in  the 
district  of  Grand  Port.  The  Southern  part  of  the  district  con- 
sists of  fairly  level  ground,  but  the  North  is  filled  up  by  a 
group  of  mountains,  running  from  West  to  East  and  North- 
East,  and  throwing  out  ridges  to  the  sea.  It  is  an  important 
district,  containing  a  large  numbei'  of  sugar  plantations  and 
taking  its  name  from  the  harbour  on  which  was  placed  the 
f  -Si  home  of  European  colonists  in  Mauritius. 

The  harbour  is  a  spacious  one,  larger  than  that  of  Port 
Louis,  but  its  approach  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  coral  reefs 
which  line  the  shores.  It  has  two  entrances,  a  longer  one 
from  lae  North,  another,  the  main  entrance,  from  the  South. 
Both  are  narrow  and  somewhat  difficult  for  navigation.  As 
the  harbour  lies  on  the  Windward  side  of  the  island,  it  is  not 
ca^y  for  sailing  s*^'7)s  to  leave  it  without  the  aid  of  a  steam-tug. 

Port  Louis  is  now  sc  entirely  the  shipping  centre  of  the 
island,  that  its  rival  is  almost  deserted;  and  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  it  is  mainly  historical,  as  being  the  scene 
of  early  Dutch  and  French  occupation,  and  of  the  later  sea- 
fights  which  gi\e  a  brightness  and  ron.ance  to  the  story  of 
the  final  struggle  between  French  and  English  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  island.  The  old  settlement  *  Old  Grand  Port ' 
was  placed  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  harbour.  The  small 
modern  town  of  Mahdbourg,  whose  exiL.ence  dates  from  the 
year  1805  and  the  governorship  of  General  Decaen,  stands 
immediately  opposite  on  the  Southern  side. 

The  Southernmost  district  is  that  of  Sava.me,  in  which  is  Savanne. 


The 
harbour. 
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Section   the  little  port  of  Souillac,  called  presumably  after  the  Vicomte 

'       de  Souillac  who  ruled  the  island  from  1779  to  1787.     The 

Eartern  part  is  a  fertile  plain,  giving  its  name  to  the  district : 

the  Western  portion  consists  partly  of  mountains,  partly  of 

a  strip  of  coast  land. 

The  district  of  Rivibre  Noire  takes  in  the  South-West  and 
West  of  the  island  between  Savanne  and  Port  Louis.  It  is 
the  most  mountainous  part  of  Mauritius,  but  even  here  there 
is  a  level  strip  along  the  coast  which  is  widest  towards  the 
North,  The  heat  on  this  western  coast  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  island,  and  in  consequence  tropical  fruits 
grow  here  in  abundance. 

The  high  central  plateau  is  mainly  divided  between  the 
two  remaining  districts,  Plaines  Wilhems  comprising  the 
South- Western  half,  Aloka  the  North-Eastern.  It  is  here  that 
the  Europeans  and  their  descendants  chiefly  live,  escaping 
the  heat  and  fever  of  the  low-lying  country. 

Plaines  Wilhems  is  named  after  two  orothers,  who  were 
the  first  settlers  in  this  part  of  the  island  during  the  time  of 
the  Dutch  occupation.  The  principal  place  in  the  district  is 
Curepipe,  fast  growing  from  a  village  into  a  considerable 
town :  it  is  the  recognised  sanatorium  of  the  island,  and  the 
main  station  for  the  English  garrison. 

Moka',  it  is  suggested,  v-  ''ed  as  being  the  part  of 

Mauritius  into  which  the  cul  Mocha  coffee  was  first 

introduced.     Within  its  lim      <  side  nearest  Port  Louis 

is  Reduit,  formerly  the  com.  d  nov   the  only  residence 

of  the  governor :  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  capital  by  rail. 
Railways.  All  the  districts  of  the  island  are  tapped  by  the  93 
miles  of  government  railways  now  open,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Riviere  Noire  district,  which  is  skirted  by  the  rail  only 
at  its  Northern  extremity.     There  are  two  main  lines,  the 

'  The  name  may  possibly  have  originated  in  the  fact  that  Capt. 
Dufresne,  who  took  possession  of  Mauritius  for  the  King  of  France  in 
i7'5  LP-  146],  set  sail  from  Mocha  for  that  purpose. 
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North  and  the  Midland,  both  running  out  from  Port  \.o\w.  ciiaptej 
The  former  makes  a  semicircle  through  the  Northern  half  of        '• 
the  island,  traversing  Pamplemousses,  Rivi{;re  du  Rampart,        " 
and  Flacq,  and  having  its  terminus  at  Grande  Riviere  South- 
East  on  the  Kastern  coast.     The   main  Midland  line  runs 
across  the  island  in   a  South-Easterly  direction  from  Port 
Louis  to  INIahdbourg,  but  it  has  two  branches,  one  of  which  runs 
due  East  through  INIoka,  the  other  due  South  through  Savanne, 
terminating  at  Souillac,  the  Southernmost  point  of  the  island. 

Mauritius   lies  just  within  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  C'imate 


therefore,  it  need  not  bv^  said,  has  a  hot  climate.  The  heat 
is  greatest  and  the  rainfall  heaviest  during  the  months  from 
December  to  April.  The  thermometer  has  at  times  registered 
over  90"  in  the  shade,  but  the  mean  annual  temperature  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  island  is  about  74",  while  on  the  upper 
levels  not  only  is  the  maximum  of  heat  less  but  the  variations 
of  temperature  are  also  much  greater. 

Though  less  rain  falls  in  the  cooler  months,  there  is  no 
absolutely  dry  season,  and  a  month  rarely  passes  without 
some  rain.  The  average  annual  fall  at  the  Observatory  at 
Pamplemousses  is  said  to  be  about  48  inches,  but  the 
amount  varies  vt  ^  greatly  not  only  in  different  years  but 
also  in  different  part   of  the  island. 

On  the  East  coast,  the  side  exposed  to  the  trade  winds, 
the  amount  of  rain  is  from  two  to  three  times  as  great  as  on 
the  Wei^tern  side  of  the  island  ;  and  as  a  rule  the  greater  the 
elevation  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  the  rainfall.  Thus 
a  very  rough  comparison  of  years  showed  a  wide  difference 
in  the  mean  annual  rainfall  at  different  stations,  the  fall  at 
Cluny,  1000  feet  above  the  sea  '  n  the  South-Eastern  ridge, 
having  been  151  inches,  whereas  at  Gros  Cailloux  60  feet 
above  the  sea  on  the  Western  side  of  the  island  in  the 
Black  river  district,  the  record  was  33  inches.  The  greater 
prevalence  of  droughts  in  present  than  in  past  times  is  attri- 
buted in  large  measure  to  the  clearing  of  the  forests,  which 
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Section  has  resulted  from  the  spread  of  sugar-planting.  Though  the 
'  actual  amount  of  the  rainfall  has  rather  increased  than 
diminished,  it  seems  certain  that,  through  laying  bare  the 
ground,  ihe  climate  has  become  less  equable,  the  water-supply 
has  been  rendered  less  constant,  the  rich  but  shallow  soil 
has  deteriorated,  and  the  productiveness  of  the  island  and  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants  have  suffered  in  no  small  deg  je. 

Mauritius  lies  directly  in  the  track  of  the  South-East  trade 
winds,  which  blow  most  steadily  during  the  cooler  months. 
During  the  hot  months  the  island  is  from  time  to  time 
visited  by  hurricanes,  which  lay  low  houses  and  plantations, 
and  cause  an  immense  amount  of  misery  and  loss. 

I'roducts.  The  riches  of  Mauritius  are  purely  agricultural',  it  has 
practically  no  mineral  resources.  The  different  levels  to  be 
found  in  the  island  have  given  it  variations  of  soil  and  climate, 
favourable  to  the  development  of  agriculture,  but  both  soil 
and  climate  have  suffered  from  indiscriminate  clearing,  and 
the  prevalence  of  hurricanes  has  been  an  obstacle  to  steady 
agricultural  progress. 

Forests.  The  forests,  the  ebony  trees  of  which  in  old  days  attracted 

the  Dutch,  and  which  little  more  than  50  years  ago  are  said  to 
have  covered  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  island,  have,  owing  to  the 
extension  of  sugar  cultivation,  to  a  great  extent  disappeared. 
What  rem-  =ns  of  them  is  to  be  fou-  1  the  strip  of  coast 
round  the  ib-and  known  as  the  Pas  omdtriques  *,  in  the 
Reserves  along  the  crests  of  the  mountains  and  the  sides  of 
the  streams,  and  in  three  or  four  blocks  of  wood,  the  largest 
of  which  are  in  the  South- West  of  the  island,  the  Black 
River  district  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Grand  Bassin. 

Animals.        It  is  naturally  in  the  more  wooded  districts  that  the  few 

•  Some  iron  was  worked  in  the  Island  in  early  French  days ;  and  under 
the  Dutch  ambergris  was  one  of  the  specialities  of  Mauritius.  A  little 
island  off  the  North-East  comei  of  Mauritius  is  called  the  lie  d'Ambre. 

'  The  Pas  Geometriques  and  the  mountain  and  river  rese  ts  date  from 
the  French  occupation  of  the  island.  The  Pas  Geometriques  is  a  strip  of 
land,  reserved  for  trees,  2«;o  French  feet  broad,  along  the  extreme  pdge 
of  the  coast  all  round  the  island. 
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wild  animals  of  which  Mauritius  can  boast  are  mainly  to  b«  CiurTER 
found.  Among  them  are  monkeys,  wild  boars,  and  wild  deer,        '• 
the  ancestors  of  all  of  them  having,  it  is  said,  been  introduced        **~~ 
by  fhe  Portuguese '.     Nearly  all  the  animals  at  present  to  be 
found  in  Mauritius  nrp  importations  ;  but  the  fruit-eating  bat 
is  iniligenous  both  to  this  island  and  to  Rodrigues.     Fossil 
s[)ocimeas  have  been  found  of  the  large  land  tortoise,  though 
not  of  the  same  kind  as  still  exists  in  the  island  of  Aldabra, 
and  of  the  dodo,  the  giant  bird  of  Leguat's  narrative. 

Of  late  years  the  Colonial  Government  has  realised  the 
injury  done  to  the  island  by  indiscriminate  clearing,  and 
steps  have  been  taken  to  protect  existing  timber  and  to 
promote  reafforestation.  At  the  same  time,  in  many  parts, 
a  secondary  growth  is  beginning  to  spring  up  of  itself,  and 
to  replace  to  some  extent  the  more  valuable  primeval  forest. 

Among  cultivated  products  sugar  stands  quite  alone,  the  Sugar. 
whole  island  being  practically  given  up  to  it.  A  certain 
umount  was  grown  by  the  Dutch,  but  it  was  Labourdonnais 
who  made  Mauritius  a  sugar-planting  colony.  At  the 
present  day  the  largest  production  is  in  the  East  and  South- 
East,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Fla  'q  and  Grand  Port : 
in  some  other  parts,  such  as  Pamplemousses  in  the  North 
and  the  rugged  district  of  Black  River  in  the  West,  the 
amount  grown  is  comparatively  small.  The  low  prices 
prevailing  everywhere  have  of  late  ye  -s  combinrd  Vi»h 
special  local  circumstances  to  depres  the  mii  ,try.  ^  1 
the  record  of  the  three  years  1884-1086  has  shown  m  e 
falling  off  in  the  value  of  the  amount  exported  *.  Th'>  only 
other  products  of  Mauritius  at  the  present  day,  besides  suiiw^ 

'  As  to  the  rats  in  Mauritius,  see  p.  146,  note  i.     The  cain 
island,  according  to  Grant,  were  '  thin  and  emaciated,  nor  do  tht 
discover  any  very  great  apprehension  of  them.' 

»  1884    Rs.  35     544    931 

1885  „     31     207     255 

1886  „     29     126     169 

The  full  Blue  Book  returns  for  1887  have  not  been  received  at  the  time 
of  going  to  press. 
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which  (lcf.er''c  notice,  arc  rum,  vanilla,  and  aloe  iit)rc.  Manioc, 
which  was  introduced  by  Lalxiunionnais,  is  still  grown,  but 
the  cotton  and  indigo  industries,  which  he  also  created,  are 
now  practically  extinct. 

'I'ohacco  planting  finds  a  place  in  the  records  of  the  Dutch 
occupation,  hut  the  amount  now  grown  is  very  small. 

Various  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  European  '  and 
tropical  alike,  are  raised  in  different  parts  of  Mauritius. 
W'lien  Leguat  visited  the  island  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury he  found,  according  to  his  own  statement,  that  potatoes 
were  as  much  the  staple  food  of  the  Dutch  colonists  of 
Mauritius  as  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  At  the  present 
day  the  Indians  are  the  chief  gardeners,  and  they  grow 
their  vegetable  produce  in  the  district  of  Pamp'  vousses, 
i\ot  far  from  the  market  at  Port  Louis,  and  also  in  the  centre 
of  the  island.  The  necessaries  of  life,  however,  are  for  the 
most  part  imported  from  abroad.  Rice  and  other  grain  comes 
from  India,  flour  from  the  Australasian  colonies  and  from  India 
also,  cattle  from  Madagascar,  dried  fish  from  South  Africa,  wine 
from  France,  coal  and  otton  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  was  Labourdonnais'  aim  to  make  the  island  self-supporting, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  become  perhaps  more  dependent  on 
suppliesfrom  the  outside  than  almost  anyotherpan  of  the  globe. 

Mauritius  has  of  late  years  acquired  a  reputation  for  un- 
healthiness  w  hich,  except  as  regards  Port  Louis,  has  been  un- 
duly exaggerated.  The  average  death  rate  for  the  last  few 
years  has  been  32  and  33  per  1000  as  against  19-20  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  island  has  at  times  suffered  from 
epidemics  of  cholera  and  small  pox,  the  recurrence  of  which 
is  guarded  against  by  very  strict  quarantine  laws.  The  most 
prevalent  and  deadly  disease  in  the  island  is  malarial  fever. 
In  1867  it  brought  death  to  over  18,000  in  Port  Louis  alone, 
being  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  town ; 

'  European  plants  were  grown  by  the  Dutch  in  the  garden  mentioned 
on  p.  i4£. 
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and  it  has  recurred  with  less  violence  in  subsecjuent  years.  Chapter 
The  great  increase  of  population,  the  abseii  <-,  nil  lately,  of  '• 
systematic  sanii  'ion,  the  cuttill^'  down  of  .!ie  forests,  and 
the  pollution  of  the  rivers  have  also  no  f  ou'jt  aiTccted  the 
general  health  of  the  island  ;  while  Port  »-  .is  in  r  .ticul  .r  has 
suffered  from  its  position,  being  cut  off  by  the  r  jniai'iS  from 
the  South-Easterly  bnezes.  Among  other  diseast  a  leprosy 
accounts  for  an  appreciable  number  of  deaths  every  year. 

The  most  noticeable  points  in  the  population  statistics  of  Population 
the  island  are  the  grea*  density  of  the  population  at  the 
present  time,  the  ri  v  with  which  the  numlwrs  have 
grown  during  the  i  -  i  century,  and  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  the  Indian  element  in  the  community.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  census,  that  of  1881,  the  resident  population 
numbered  359,874.  It  is  now  estimated  at  nearly  370,000, 
the  numbers  having  remained  almost  stationary  for  the  last 
4  i ears.  These  figures  give  a  density  of  522  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  whereas  in  England  and  Wales  there  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  census,  446  to  the  square  mile.  At  the  nd  of 
the  last  century  the  population  was  estimated  at  65,000 '.  In 
1830,  when  the  days  of  slavery  were  rapidly  being  numbered, 
the  whole  population  was  estimated  at  under  100,000,  over 
tw  -thirds  of  the  whole  number  being  slav  ■>.  The  census  of 
I .  ■  gave  a  totr!  population  in  round  numbers  of  1 80,000, 
ail.,  ihat  of  1861  a  total  of  310,000,  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  10  years  being  due  to  'ndian  immigration.  At  the 
last  census  the  Indians  formed  69  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population,  including  both  Immigrants  and  Indians  born  in 
tlie  island.  The  general  population  includes  among  its  main 
elements  the  French  Creoles,  i.e.  the  descendant'^  of  the  old 
French  setders,  blacks  of  African  descent,  ...id  residents 
whose  descent   is  half  European,  half  Afr'can  or  Asiatic; 


—  H- 


'  In  1799.  These  figures  are  given  in  Grant's  History.  55,000  were 
slaves,  10,000  whites  and  mulattos.  The  population  of  Port  Louis  was 
estimated  at  three-fifths  of  the  whole. 
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there  are  also  some   4000  Chinese  in  the   island,  but   at 
present  the  number  does  not  tend  to  increase. 

In  most  other  countries,  where  slavery  has  prevailed,  the 
result  of  emancipation  has  been  that  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  the  freed  slaves  and  their  descendants. 
IMauritius  is  a  notable  exception.  The  slaves  formed  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  population,  and  were  mainly 
of  Malagasy  and  Mozambique  descent,  yet  half  a  century 
has  so  entirely  changed  the  face  of  the  island  that  this 
element  is  now  comparatively  insignificant,  and  the  African 
breed  has  fast  given  place  to  the  Indian. 

As  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritius  are  Indians, 
■  the  Hindu  creed  has  more  adherents  in  the  island  than  any 
other  religious  belief.  Among  Christian  sects  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  far  the  most  numerous,  but  State  aid  is  given 
alike  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  Presbyterians. 

The  annual  estimates  include  a  large  educational  vote, 
but,  owing  i)  the  predominance  of  the  Indian  element,  the 
number  of  children  receiving  primary  instruction  is  not  very 
large.  Higher  education  is  provided  for  by  the  Royal  College 
in  Port  Louis,  supported  by  the  government  and  provided  with 
two  scholarships  per  annum,  entitling  the  holders  to  some 
four  years'  education  in  England. 

The  currency  of  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies  is  the 
silver  rupee  currency.  The  Colonial  Government  derives  its 
revenue  mainly  from  import  duties,  licences,  and  railway 
receipts :  there  is  also  a  small  export  duty  on  sugar.  Of  late 
years  the  revenue  has  fallen  off,  and  recent  returns  show  a  con- 
siderable excess  on  the  expenditure  side  of  the  account.  The 
island  it  is  true  is  not  weighted  by  a  heavy  debt*,  the  amount 
being  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million,  about  equal 
to  the  income  of  one  average  year;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
IMauritius  does  not  possess  like  some  other  colonies  large 

'  The  debt  was  mainly  incurred  for  the  construction  of  railways. 
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undeveloped  resources,  which  would  assure   renewed  pros-  Chapter 
perity  in  future  years.     It  is  a  small  island  with  a  teeming        _' 
population,  depending  on  the  results  of  a  single  industry. 

The  returns  of  imports  and  exports  tell  the  same  tale  of  Impom 
present  depression  or  absence  of  progress.     Of  the  countries  ^"^  ^^^ 
from  which  it  derives  its  imports,  India '  comes  first,  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Madagascar,  Austra- 
lasia, and  South  Africa  in  the  order  given. 

Mauritius  is  about  115  miles  distant  from  the  sister  island  Distances. 
of  Reunion  or  Bourbon,  and  about  500  miles  from  Mada- 
gascar: it  is  about  1550  miles  from  Natal,  about  2250  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  about  2400  from  Aden,  on  the 
way  to  which  lies  its  dependency  of  the  Seychelles  at  a 
distance  of  over  900  miles:  it  is  over  2000  miles  distant 
from  Ceylon,  rather  more  than  half-way  to  which  is  Diego 
Garcia,  and  it  is  over  3100  miles  distant  from  the  South- 
VVest  point  of  Australia.  Thus  it  is  nearest  to  a  French  colony 
and  to  Madagascar,  where  the  French  have  long  aimed  at 
extending  their  power,  while  of  British  possessions  it  is 
nearest  to  Natal.  It  has  no  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  outside  world,  and  for  its  mails  it  subsidises  and 
depends  mainly  on  the  Messageries  IMaritimes  steamers  run- 
ning monthly  between  Marseilles  and  New  Caledonia  by 
the  Red  Sea,  Seychelles,  and  Australia.  Steamers  belonging 
to  the  English  Castle  Packet  Company  occasionally  run 
between  Port  Louis  and  Natal. 

Mauritius  is  an  instance  of  a  country  in  which  geography  General 
and  history  have  to  a  certain  extent  run  counter  to  each  other.  ^^^**""- 
Geographically  it  belongs  to  Africa,  but  the  course  of  its 
history,  as  has  been  shown,  has  closely  connected  it  with 
Asia.  In  the  earlier  days  of  European  colonisation  Africa 
itself  was  no  more  than  a  stepping-stone  to  the  East ;  hence 
the  future  of  an  island  which  lay  some  hundreds  of  miles 

'  In  addition  to  the  imports  from  British  India  those  from  the  French 
port  of  Pondicherry  are  very  considerable. 
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Section   nearer  to  Southern  Asia,  would  naturally  follow  the  course  of 
__J__     events  in  the  East,  although  it  drew  the  bulk  of  its  population 
from  the  nearer  shores  c*"  Madagascar '  and  Mozambique. 

But  while  the  African  continent  has  gradually  developed  a 
history  of  its  own  independent  of  the  East,  the  connection 
between  Mauritius  and  India  has  become  still  closer  than  in 
former  days.  Its  imports  from  India*,  as  has  been  seen, 
exceed  those  from  any  other  country,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  the  island  is  of  Indian  descent. 

Yet  the  history  of  Mauritius  has  be.  .1  clearly  modified  by 
its  geographical  position.  Had  it  lain  in  the  East  Indies, 
instead  of  merely  being  a  point  on  the  road  thither,  the 
Portuguese,  we  may  suppose,  would  have  colonised  it,  and 
the  Dutch  would  have  made  greater  efforts  to  retain  it ;  as  it 
was,  its  importance  began  with  the  age  of  conquest,  as 
opposed  to  the  age  of  trading  and  colonising,  and  it  became 
great  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  a  nation  which  meant  to 
build  up  a  military  empire  in  the  East. 

Consequently  it  is  as  a  French  island  that  Mauridus  is 
known  to  history;  but  it  was  more  than  merely  a  military 
outpost  of  France.  In  Mauritius,  as  in  Canada,  the  French 
showed  themselves  capable  of  colonising  in  its  truest  sense, 
and  of  forming  a  permanent  French  community. 

It  seems  a  strange  fatality  that  it  should  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  Great  Britain  to  take  away  from  other  nations  the  very 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  they  had  done  and  were  doing 
solid  work.  In  Canada  and  JMauridus  the  French  showed 
themselves  to  be  something  more  than  conquerors.  In  New 
York  and  the  Cape  the  Dutch  settled  and  did  not  merely 

'  It  most  be  remembered  that  the  Malagasies  themselves  are  not  a 
^e^ro  but  a  Malay  race. 

'  The  increase  in  the  export  trade  from  Mauritius  to  India  of  late 
years  is  most  remarkable.  In  188O  tlie  value  of  the  exports  to  India  was 
more  than  half  of  the  total  value  to  all  countries,  whereas  in  1876  it  was 
less  than  one-thirteenth  of  the  total.  India  is  therefore  now  the  principal 
market  for  Mauritian  sugar. 
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hold  trading  dependencies.     In  each  case  the  colonies  fell  into  Chaptep 
the  hands  of  the  English  race.  ^' 

In  estimating  then  the  position  which  Mauritius  holds  in  " 
the  British  colonial  empire,  the  first  point  to  remember  is 
that  it  has  been  a  French  colony,  that  the  English  have  here 
to  rule  a  considerable  number  of  settlers  of  French  descent, 
that  French  traditions,  laws,  customs,  and  religion  have  a 
strong  and  lasting  hold  on  the  community,  and  that  its 
nearest  neighbour  is  the  French  island  of  Rdunion.  It  seems 
a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  compromise,  which,  at  the  end  of 
the  long  duel  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  separated 
the  fortunes  of  the  two  twin  islands,  instead  of  assigning  both 
to  England  or  restoring  both  to  France. 

Mauritius  is  further  interesting  as  being  a  tropical  colony, 
in  which  nevertheless  a  European  race,  not  being  one  of  the 
Mediterranean  peoples,  has  made  a  permanent  home.  A 
parallel  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  some  of  the  West 
Indian  islands. 

Like  those  islands  too,  Mauritius  derived  a  great  deal  of  its 
prosperity  in  past  times  from  being  a  centre  for  freebooting 
and  privateering.  As  the  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  main 
brought  inhabitants  and  riches  to  the  West  Indian  islands, 
so  pirates  and  slaveholders  and  subsequently  commanders  of 
privateers  in  the  service  of  France  contributed  to  the  history  of 
Mauritius.  Like  the  West  Indies  again,  Mauritius  is  a  sugar- 
growing  colony  which  once  had  a  large  slave  population ;  but 
emancipation  has  worked  different  results  in  the  two  cases: 
in  the  West  Indies  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  still  the 
descendants  of  the  African  slaves ;  in  Mauritius,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  has  been  seen,  the  introduction  of  free  labour  has 
led  to  the  vast  predominance  of  the  Indian  over  the  African 
element. 

To  political  economists  Mauritius  has  a  special  interest,  as 
being  a  striking  example  of  the  results  of  Free  Trade.  The 
ideal  of  Free  Trade  is  that  the  world  should  be  regarded  as 
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Section  one  market  and  that  each  community  should  devote  itself 
^"'  exclusively  to  producing  the  commodities  for  which  its 
country  is  specially  suited,  instead  of  wasting  its  energies  in 
attempting  to  produce  a  large  number  of  articles  which  can 
be  procured  more  cheaply  from  the  outside.  Mauritius  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  one  product — sugar,  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  imported  to  an  extent  and  from  a 
variety  of  quarters  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  parallel. 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  such  a  policy,  following 
as  it  does  the  lines  laid  down  by  nature,  has  effectually  con- 
tributed at  once  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  island  which  has  adopted  it ' ;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  record  of  recent  years  which  have  brought 
depression  in  the  sugar  trade,  has  shown  that  this  state  of 
things  is  not  without  a  corresponding  drawback,  and  that  a 
community  may  suffer  grievously  for  a  while  which  has  all 
its  eggs  in  one  basket  and  depends  almost  entirely  on  a  single 
industry. 

To  sum  up  the  position  of  Mauritius  in  the  Briiish  empire. 
The  island  is  a  heritage  of  conquest,  with  great  historical 
interest ;  it  has  a  present  value  as  contributing  largely  from 
its  resources  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  possessing 
a  harbour  which  is  still,  as  of  old,  a  leadirg  port  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  a  coaling  station  for  the  Imperial  fleet,  and  a  place  of 
call  for  v:„oels  plying  between  South  Africa  and  the  East. 
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THE  SEYCHELLES. 

The  most  important  of  the  dependencies  of  Ivlauritius  is 
the  Seychelles  Archipelago,  a  cluster  of  islanos  of  singular 

'  In  spite  of  bad  years,  the  trade  of  Mauritius  m  compared  with  other 
producing  colonies  is  enormous.  In  1886  the  value  of  its  exports,  ten- 
elevenths  of  which  .according  to  value  were  products  of  the  colony,  was 
more  than  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  its  neighbour  Natal  (which 
has  an  area  more  than  twenty-six  times  as  large) ;  and  between  two 
ari  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Jam.nica  (another  sugar-producing 
colony  about  six  times  as  large). 
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beauty,  l}'ing  over  900  miles  due  north  of  Mauritius,  about  Chapter 
half-way  between  that  island  and  Cape  Guardafui,  and  about 
HOC  miles  Eait  of  Zanzibar.  It  has  already  been  noticed  „. . 
that  the  Seychelles  were  explored  by  the  direction  of  La- 
bourdonnais '.  In  1 756  a  ship  was  sent  by  the  then  Governor 
of  Mauritius  to  take  possession  of  Mahd,  and  the  first  settle- 
ment in  the  group  probably  took  place  between  1769  and 
1^72.  As  has  been  seen',  the  islands  capitulated  to  an 
English  man-of-war  some  years  before  Ma'j.itius  passed 
into  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  peace  of  18 14 
they  were  definitely  recognised  as  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
They  have  from  first  to  last  remained  a  dependency  of 
Mauritius,  but  their  present  form  of  government  is  of  recent 
date,  having  been  established  in  1872.  The  administration  y^i/»iimV- 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  Chief  Civil  Commissioner,  who  takes  his  ^^^^'*- 
instructions  from  the  Governor  of  INIauritius,  and  is  assisted 
by  a  Board  of  Com.nissioners.  The  latter  answers  to  the 
Legislative  Council  of  ordinary  Crown  Colonies,  and  con- 
tains a  certain  proportion  of  unofficial  members.  The  regu- 
lations passed  by  the  Board  have,  when  approved  by  the 
Governor,  the  force  of  law,  a:id,  in  addition,  a  large  number  of 
the  Mauritius  Ordinances  are  also  applied  to  the  beychelles. 

The  area  of  the  islands  has  )  en  variously  computed  at  Geography. 
from  78  to  over  160  square  mil  s:  the  former  figure  is 
probably  more  near  the  ♦'uth.  They  are  of  granitic  forma- 
tion, surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  and  are  about  30  in  number, 
some  of  them  being  little  more  than  mere  rocks.  The 
principal  island  is  Mahd,  being  called  after  Labourdonnais,  Make. 
whose  name  was,  at  one  time,  borne  by  the  whole  group '.  It 
is  said  to  be  about  15  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad.  Rugged 
md  precipitous,  wit.i  mc  ins  running  up  to  between  2000 
and  3000  feet,  it  is  yet  1.  ic  and  well-watered;  and  was  at 
one  time  ;  lore  thickly  timbered  than  it  is  at  present.     In  the 

'  P.  148.    See  Col.  Yule's  Glossary  under  '  Seychelle  Islands.' 
'  P.  154.  '  lies  de  Labourdonnais,  see  p.  14S. 
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Section  North-East  of  the  island  is  the  harbour  and  Port  Victoria,  the 
'  c  ne  small  town  of  the  Archipelago.  The  Port  is  a  fine  one. 
It  is  formed  by  a  bay,  running  into  the  main  island,  and  shut 
in  on  the  East,  the  ocean  side,  by  a  group  of  small  islets ; 
its  entran'^''  being  on  the  North.  It  contains  a  roadstead, 
and  an  inner  basin,  bound.-d  by  coral  reefs.  Among  the 
other  islands  are  the  two,  on  which  alone  is  found  the  Coco 
de  Mcr ;  they  are  Praslin  and  Cirieuse,  the  forn-.er  i.  king  its 
name  from  the  French  jNIinister  of  Marine,  the  due  de  Praslin. 
One  other  island,  called  after  the  French  finance  minister 
Silhouette,  though  insignificant  in  area,  deserves  special  men- 
tion, being,  next  to  Mahd,  at  once  the  highest  and  the  most 
fiertile  of  the  group. 

Although  they  lie  not  far  from  the  Equator,  the  Seychelles 
enjoy  an  equable  and  healthy  climate,  and  the  death-rate  of 
the  population  is  lower  by  half  than  that  of  INIauritius.  The 
heat  is  tempered  by  the  sea-breeze,  and  the  hurricanes  which 
have  so  often  devastated  Mauritius  are  he  ■e  unknown.  The 
rainier  half  of  the  year  is  from  November  to  April,  when 
Northerly  winds  prevail  \ 

The  first  settlers  in  the  group,  men  of  French  descent, 
were  mainly  engaged  on  turtle  fishing,  and  turtle  shells  are 
still  an  important  article  of  export.  Subsequently  spice  trees 
were  planted  at  Mahd  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
government  of  Mauritius.  The  utmost  care  was  taken  to 
conceal  the  existence  of  the  sjiices  from  the  knowledge  of 
foreigners,  and  about  1778  instructions  were  given  by  the 
Governor  of  Mauritius,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  English 
trying  to  land  on  the  island,  all  the  trees  should  be  destroyed. 
The  result  was  most  fatal.  A  ship  flying  English  colours, 
but  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  French,  appeared  off 
INIahe,  and  the  whole  plantation  was  instantly  burnt. 

For  a  few  years  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 

'  This  is  called  in  some  books  the  season  of  the  North-East,  in  others 
of  the  North- West  monsoon. 
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a  Urge  amount  of  cotton  was  grown  in  and  exported  from  the  Chapter 
Seychelles,  until  the  competition  of  the  United  States  led  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  industry.  At  the  present  time  the 
islands  depend  mainly  on  the  coco-nut  plantations  which  are 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil ;  and  the  next  most  important 
product  is  vanilla.  In  addition  to  the  coco-nut  palms,  the 
Seychelles  contain  several  varieties  of  fine  timber,  and  soil 
and  climatr-  alike  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds 
of  tropical  plants.  The  one  unique  product,  however,  of 
the  arcliipelago,  or  rather  of  two  of  its  islands  alone,  is  the 
Coco  de  Mer,  which  grows  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
large  double  coco-nut,  called  Coco  de  Mer  since  the  days  of 
the  Portuguese,  who  found  the  fruit  on  the  shores  of  Malabar 
and  the  Maldives,  but  never  could  find  the  tree  which  bore  it. 
For  a  long  time  it  w  ,s  supposed  that  there  must  have  been 
such  a  palm  *  in  the  Maldive  archipelago ,  and  the  nut  was  in 
consequence  given  a  second  name  after  those  islands ;  but  it 
is  now  ascertained  that  the  tree  grows  only  in  the  Seychelles, 
and  that  the  fruit  was  carried  by  the  ocean  to  the  distant 
-chores  of  Asia. 

The  population  of  the  Seychelles  at  the  1881  census 
numbered  slightly  over  14,000,  having  doubled  in  20  years. 
It  is  now  between  13  and  16  thousand.  The  inhabitants 
are  mainly  of  African  origin,  the  descendants  of  the  old 
slave  population  of  the  islands,  recruited  by  Africans  who 
have  been  landed  from  captured  slave  vessels  from  time 
to  time.  There  is  also  a  small  number  of  white  residents, 
mainly  of  French  extraction.  Both  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  faiths  are  supported  by  the  State,  the  former 
having  far  the  larger  number  of  adherents ;  and  the  mission 
schools  receive  grants-in-aid  from  government.  The  revenue.  Finance. 
mainly  derived  from  customs,  licences,  and  rates,  has  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  been  steadily  though  slowly  increasing : 
and  if  the  islands  have  no  great  resources,  their  natural 
*  See  under  Maldives,  p.  93. 
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Section   fertility,  combined  with  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  good 
•       harbour  on  an  established  trade  route,  seems  to  promise  them 
a  lair  degree  of  prosperity  in  future. 


BODBIOUX8. 

The  beautiful   island  of  Rodrigues  is  about  350  miles 
distant  from  Mauritius  a  little  to  the  North  of  East. 

Its  shape  is  that  of  an  irregular  oval ;  its  length  from  West 
to  East  is  said  to  be  about  12  miles',  its  breadth  from  4  to 
5,  and  its  area  between  40  and  50  square  miles.     It  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese'';  and,  during  the  Dutch  occupa- 
tion of  Mauritius,  a  small  party  of  eight  Huguenots ',  among 
whom  was  Leguat,  settled  on  the  island,  leaving  it  after  two 
years'  sojourn.     Leguat  records  that  he  found  the  names  of 
some  Dutchmen  inscribed  on  a  tree,  showing  that  the  Dutch 
as  well  as  the  Portuguese  had  visited  Rodrigues ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  the  chief  village  of  the  island  now 
bears  the  Huguenot  name  of  Mathurin,  although  that  name 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  Leguat's  companions.    During 
the  latter  part  of  the  1 8th  century  the  French  placed  a  Super- 
intendent in  the  Island,  mainly  to  protect  the  land  tortoises, 
which  are  now  no  longer  to  be  found.     In  1809-10  it  was 
occupied  by  a  British  force   destined  for  the  capture  of 
Mauritius*,  and  has  since  remained  a  British  possession. 
In  1761,  and  again  in  1874,  it  was  chosen  as  a  place  from 
whence  to  observe  the  Transit  of  Venus. 

In  1843  a  judicial  and  police  establishment  was  formed  in 
the  island  under  the  authority  of  a  special  ordinance  passed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Mauritius  Government ;  the  small 
slafT  of  officials  is  now  headed  by  a  Civil  Commissioner  and 
police  magistrate,  who  acts  directly  under  the  instructions  of 
the  Governor  of  Mauritius ;  and  the  scanty  revenue  of  the 


Adminis- 
tration. 


*  These  are  the  dimensions  given  in  Mr.  Ackroyds  report  on  the 
dependencies  of  Mai'ritius  dated  1 880.  The  Colonial  Office  List  gives 
a  length  of  18  miles  and  a  breadth  of  7. 

'  I'-  144-  '  V.  145.  «  P.  153. 
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depc-.dency  is  year  by  year  supplemented  by  a  grant  from  Chapter 
the  Treasury  of  the  main  island.  ^■ 

Rodrigues  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  coral  reefs.    A  ^    "    , 
narrow  opening  in  them,  on  the  Northern  coast  and  towards      ' 
the  Eastern  end  of  the  island,  leads  into  the  roadstead  of  MathuHn. 
Port  Mathurin.     The  little  village  of  Port  Mathurin  is  the 
capital  of  the  island,  there  being  one  other  hamlet  on  the 
high  ground  of  the  interior,  called  Gabriel. 

The  island  is  very  mountainous,  the  highest  point  being  said 
to  be  over  1700  feet.  In  the  South-West  are  the  caves  which 
form  the  great  natural  curiosity  of  *'ie  island,  remarkable  for 
the  size  and  beauty  of  the  stalactites  vhich  they  contain. 

The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  extremtiy  rich,  and  the  water 
supply  is  as  a  rule  plentiful,  though  severe  droughts  occur 
from  time  to  time.  The  climate  is  singularly  healthy  for  the  Climate. 
tropics,  the  death  rate  being  little  more  than  half  that  of 
Mauritius;  but  the  gales  are  more  violent  and  the  hurri- 
canes more  frequent  than  in  Mauritius,  and,  as  there  are  no 
private  steamers  regularly  plying  to  the  island,  it  would  be 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  outer  world  during  the  bad  season 
from  December  to  April  but  for  the  occasional  visits  of 
Govemme.it  vessels.  In  old  days  Rodrigues  was  covered 
with  timber ;  at  present  the  principal  trees  are  the  latania  and 
vacoa  palms  and  the  palmiste. 

More  of  the  land  too  was  under  cultivation  in  the  days  of  Products. 
the  French  regime  than  is  now  the  case,  and  in  bad  seasons 
the  amount  of  grain  grown  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  *.  The  chief  vegetable  products 
are  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  and  maize,  and  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  especially  oranges,  citrons,  and  limes.  Beans  are  one 
of  the  articles  of  export  to   Mauritius.    Among  animals 


'  In  times  of  drought,  when  the  crops  of  maize,  itc.  fail,  the  food 
supply  is  imported  from  Mauritius  in  the  shape  of  rue.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  these  famines  in  188 1  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Mauritius  paid  a  visit  to  the  island,  an  account  of  which  by  his  wife. 
Lady  Barker,  appeared  in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  May,  i88i. 
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Section  the  fruit-eating  bat  is  native  to  the  island ;  most  of  the  1  her 
__^_^  animals  have  been  imj)orted,  among  them  rats,  which  are  a 
great  nuisance  to  the  community.  The  pasturage  is  ex- 
cellent ;  cattle,  pigs,  and  go'»ts  are  reared  not  only  for  home 
consumption  but  also  for  export  to  Mauritius.  Poultry  is 
abundant,  and  fishing  employs  a  considerable  number  of  the 
population,  a  large  amount  of  fish  being  exported. 

Rodrigues  has  changed  much  since  the  days  of  Leguat : 
the  woods  have  in  great  measure  been  destroyed,  nothing  is 
now  heard  of  amber  or  ambergris  *,  the  land  tortoises  ha\  e 
disappeared,  and  only  fossil  specimens  are  now  found  of  the 
'  solitaire ' — the  dodo-like  bird  with  small  wings,  of  which  so 
full  an  account  is  given  in  his  narrative. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  on  the  increase.  It  now 
numbers  between  1700  and  1800.  Its  members  are  mainly 
of  African  origin,  the  descendants  of  the  slaves  introduced 
from  Mauritius  by  the  French  and  supplemented  directly 
from  Africa.  They  are  almost  entirely  agriculturists,  herds- 
men, or  fishermen.  They  have  their  schools,  post-office,  and 
hospital ;  a  doctor  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  are  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  Government ;  and  on  the  whole  their 
life  is  that  of  a  healthy  and  contented,  if  poor  and  isolated, 
community. 


Popula 
tion. 
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THE  MINOB  DEPENDENCIES  OF  MAURITItTS. 

The  various  islands,  other  than  the  Seychelles  and  Rodri- 
gues, which  are  classed  ps  dependencies  of  Mauritius,  are  as 
numerous  as  they  are  for  the  most  |.art  insignificant  in  size 
and  importance.  They  are,  roughly  speaking,  groups  of  islets 
of  coral  formation  with  connecting  reefs.  The  majority  of 
them  are  known  as  oil  islands:  they  are  leased  in  most 
cases  to  Mauritian  proprietors,  and  their  population  consists 

^  >  Leguat  says  of  Rodrigues,  '  La  mer  apporte  de  I'ambre  jaune  et  de 
I'ambre  gris.'  Possibly  amber  and  ambergris  were  confused  with  each 
other  as  regards  boiu  Rodrigues  and  Mauritius.    See  p.  162,  note  i. 
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mainly   of  colourcci    labourers    cnfjap.  !   in   collecting  the  CirAPirR 
coco-nuts  and  in  extracting  and   exiMjriing  the  oil  which        ^' 
they  yield.     The  managers  of  tiie  estates  keep  stores  from     ~~** 
which  rice  and  other  imjKirted  necessaries  are  supphVd,  and 
on  most  of  the  islands  fish  and  fruit  are  procurable  in  more 
or  less  alnuidance.     Periodical  visits  are  paid  by  an  ollkcr 
of  the    Mauritius  Government,   known   as  the  Police  ami 
Stipendiary  Magistrate   for  the  smaller  dejwndeneies,  who 
e'  ;iuires   into  the  condition  of  the  labourers,    hears  com- 
l)laints  of  masters  against  servants,  or  vice  versa,  sees  that  the 
terms  of  engagement  are  duly  fulfilled,  and  adjudicates  on  any 
cases  which  may  have  been  reserved  for  his  hearing.     A 
rejtort  of  each  visit   is  duly  printed   and    laid   before   the 
Mauritius  Government. 

In  18H1  the  total  population  of  these  dependencies  was 
estimated  at  1450;  the  island  of  Diego  Garcia  had  the 
largest  number  of  inhabitants,  and  Agalega  came  next. 
The  inhabitants,  as  might  be  expected,  are  mainly  of  African 
or  MaK  rasy  descent,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Iiitlians. 

Nearest  to  Mauritius,  to  the  North-Kast,  is  the  St.  Brandon  St.  /hw,- 
or  Cargados  Carayos  group,  a  collection  of  islets  which  arc  "'""• 
little  more  than  sandbanks,  almost  uninhabited  e-xcej)!  for  the 
few  fishermen  who  come  there  during  the  fishing  season.  The 
name  St.  Brandon  recalls  the  mcdix-val  legcntl  of  the  saint  of 
that  name,  but  the  discoverer  of  the  happy'  isles  and  an 
earthly  paradise  must  have  found  it  el.-ewhcre  than  in  the 
Cargados  group. 

Further  to  the  North  are  the  two  islands  known  as  ^^r,,/,. ,,.. 
Agalega,  from  which  more  oil  is  exported  to  IVIaurilius  than 
from  any  other  of  these  small  islands.  The  coco-nuts  and 
the  establishment  engaged  in  collecting  them  are  found  mainly 
on  the  Southern  island,  which  however  is  only  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  very  narrow  strait,  fordable  at  low  water. 

'  The  s.tint's  n.iine  was  Brandanus.     For  the  legend,  see  Irving's  Life 
of  Columbus,  App.  No.  25. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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Still  more  to  the  North  lies  the  island  of  Coctivy,  iKarinj; 
till  name  of  the  Chevalier  ile  Ccwtivy,  the  conimandcr  of  a 
French  vessel  who  first  discovered  it  in  1771. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  Imlian  Ocean  lies  the  Chagos 
Archipelago,  the  most  important  island  of  which  is  Diigo 
Garcia,  li  was  visited  in  the  i8th  century  by  both  Knglish 
and  French  ships,  and  in  1784  the  English  made  an  abortive 
attempt  to  settle  it  from  Bombay.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was 
annexed  by  the  French  at  Mauritius,  who  made  the  island  a 
refuge  for  lepers.  It  was  subsequently  ta'cen  up  by  Mauri- 
tians for  the  sake  of  the  coco-nut  industry,  and  divided  into 
three  estates,  which  have  been  latterly  combined  under  one 
company. 

Diego  Garcia  has  the  shape  peculiar  to  islantis  of  coral 
formation.  It  is  about  30  miles  long,  very  narrow — in  no 
l)art  moie  than  i ',  mil<  s  wide — and  it  forms  a  rough  horse- 
shoe, "nclosing  a  fine  bay,  the  mouth  of  which  is  guarded  by 
thr  little  islets.  The  bay  is  spacious  and  deep  enough  to 
give  gcjod  anchorage  to  the  largest  vessels;  and,  lying  as 
it  does  on  the  direct  route  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Australia, 
the  island  has  of  late  years  risen  to  importance  as  a  coaling 
•station  for  steamers  on  their  way  across  the  Indian  Ocean. 
A  coal  depfjt  has  been  established  there  by  a  London 
Company,  and  two  of  the  three  islets  mentioned  above  were 
a  few  years  ago  Ir  ised  to  the  Orient  Company  for  the 
same  purpose '. 

The  fact  of  the  island  becoming  a  coaling  station  has 
brought  to  it  a  certain  amount  of  trade  and  an  increase 
of  population;  and  the  Mauritius  Government  have  fuund 
it  necessary  to  place  a  small  police  establishment  there  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

The  island  is  important  not  only  as  regards  the  straight 
route  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Australia,  but  also  as  being, 
roughly  speaking,  half-way  between  ]\Iauritius  and  Ceylon, 

■  The  depot  of  die  Orient  Company  has  now  been  discontinued. 
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although   it  is  nearer  to  the  latter.     It  may  well  lie  con-  Chat  per 
jfcturt'd  that  at  .some  future  (lute  direct  atui  regular  steam         " 
t  otnmunicaiion   will  bo  established  between  South   Africa,        ** 
Mauritius,    and   the   East,  advantage    beinj,'   taken   of  this 
convenient  stoiiping-placc  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Indian 
( )cean. 

Among  other  dependencies  of  Mauritius  are  various  AminuHi-s, 
groups  of  islands  lying  to  the  Souih-Wesl  of  the  Seychelles  ''''  ■ 
and  to  the  North  of  Madagascar.  Such  are  the  Amirantes', 
of  which  the  Mauritian  Government  took  possession  in  1802, 
llie  Glorioso  islands  taking  their  name  from  a  French  ship, 
the  Glorieux  ;  the  island  of  Aldabra,  on  which  the  giant  land- 
tortoise  is  still  to  be  found,  and  others. 

Lastly,  far  away  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  arc  the  two  Amsur- 
islands  of  Amsterdam  and  St.  Paul's  island,  which  are  usually  %"'/'''fr. 
classed  among  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  Amsterdam, 
the  more  Northerly  of  the  two,  is  named  after  a  Dutch  vessel  - 
which  visited  it  in  16,33;  and  St.  Paul's  island  is  said  to 
have  contained  a  handful  of  settlers  30  to  40  years  ago, 
engaged  in  fishing,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Frenchman.  The  attractions  of  the  two  islands,  however, 
even  the  curious  extinct  crater  on  St.  Paul's  island,  to  whi-h 
there  is  an  inlet  from  the  sea,  seem  hardly  sufficiently  great 
t-  make  it  probable  that  they  will  ever  l)e  a  prize  much 
-veted  by  the  colonising  nations  of  Furope '•. 

'  Appc.irinp  on  old  maps  as  Almir.intes,  i.  c.  The  Admirals. 

-  The  >Xituw  Amsterdam.' on  which  was  Anihonio  \an  Diemeii. 
the  Dutch  K"vcriior-{jeneral  of  Java,  whose  name  was  f;iven  to  Van 
Diemens  land.  The  island  however  was  iirohablv  di-c.vercd  more 
than  a  century  earlier,  m  15J2.  by  Maj^ellan's  ship'the  '  Vittoria  '  on 
xl"-"  \T.  ^■''y^«c„'-o"|"l  Jht^^  ",.rl,l.  Sec  -The  First  Voyage  Kound  the 
\\  orld  hy  .Mai,'ell.-in  '    Hakluyt  .Series  . 

''  For  an  account  of  these  islands,  see  Findlay's  '  Sailing  iJirectorv  of 
the  Indian  Ocean. 
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LIST  OP  DEPENDENCIES  OP  MAUBITIUS. 

This  list,  not  an  exhaustive  one,  is  taken  from  the  Report 
on  the  Dependencies  of  INIauritius  presented  to  the  Colonial 
Government  on  the  22nd  of  ]March,  1880,  by  the  police  and 
stipendiary  magistrate  of  the  smaller  dependencies  (Mr. 
Ackroyd). 

1.  The  Seychelles  Archipelago. 

2.  Islands  to  the  North  of  Madagascar  and  not  included  in  the  Oil 

Islands — 

a.  The  Amirantes  Group. 

t>.  Alphonsine,  Bijoutier,  and  St.  Fran9ois. 

c.  Cosmoledo  Group. 

(/.  Astove. 

e.  Assumption. 

f.  Aldabra. 

g.  Glorioso  Islands. 

3.  Oil  Islands,  including— 

a.  St.  Hrandon. 
/>.  Agaleg.i. 
r.  Coetivy. 

(/.  Juan  de  Nova  or  Farquahar  Island. 
c.   Providence. 
f.   Chagos  Archipelago — 

1.  Egmont  or  .Six  Isles. 

2.  Trois  frcres  or  Eagle  Island  group. 

3.  Solomon  Islands. 

4.  Peros  lianhos. 

5.  Nelson  Island. 

6.  Diego  Garcia. 

4.  Tromclin  or  Sandy  Island. 

5.  Rodrigues. 

6.  Amsterdam. 

7.  St.  Paul's  Island. 
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The  following  Books  relate  to  Mauritius  and  its 
Dependencies. 

Among  the  purely  official  publications  may  be  specially  Chapter 
noticed: —  ^• 

The  Report  on  the  Forests  of  Mauritius,  by  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  Deputy 
Conservator  of  Forests,  India.  Dated  Aug.  23,  1880  ;  printed  for  the 
Colonial  Government. 

Mr.  Ackroyd's  Report  on  the  Depetuiencics  of  Mauritius.  Dated 
March  22,  1880  ;  printed  for  the  Colonial  Government. 

The   following   are,   among   others,  standard    works   on 
Mauritius : — 

The  Annual  Mauritius  Almanac  an, I  Colonial  Rejfister. 

Leg  u at's  /  'oyages  et  aventures  en  deux  Isles  dhertes  ties  Indes  Orientales, 
1 708,  with  English  Translation. 

Grant's  History  of  Mauritius,  1801. 

D'Uxienville's  Statistiqiie  de  file  Maurice  et  ses  dt'pendances,  1838. 

rRlDiiAM's  Eni^land's  Colonial  Empire.  V'ol.  I.  The  Mauritius  and 
its  Dependencies,  1846. 

Tike's  Subtropical  Rambles,  1873. 

And  for  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  generally  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to — 

t'lNDLAV's  Sailing  Directory  for  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Sailing 
Directions  published  by  order  of  the  Admiralty. 
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The  Cocos  or  Keeling  islands,  called  after  Captain 
Keeling ',  who  is  said  to  have  discovered  ihem  on  his  way 
from  the  Moluccas  in  1609,  are  a  coral  group  lying  far 
out  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  are  a  dependency  of  the 
Straits  Settlements.  They  are  more  than  700  miles  to  the 
South-West  of  Java,  and  on  the  direct  route  from  Ceylon 
to  Australia. 

A  Scotcliman,  Captain  J.  C.  Ross,  landed  on  their  shores  in 
1825,  and  returned  with  his  family  and  a  few  other  companions 
in  1827.  He  found  that  an  Englishman,  Hare  by  name,  had 
in  the  meantime  come  over  from  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra 
with  a  Malay  following  and  settled  in  the  islands.  Most 
of  Hare's  party,  however,  joined  the  later  colony,  and 
after  a  while  Hare  withdrew  to  Singapore,  leaving  Ross 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  group.  The  Ross  family 
has  remained  there  ever  since,  the  present  proprietor,  Mr. 
George  Clunies  Ross,  being  the  grandson  of  the  first  colonist. 
Darwin  visited  the  islands  in  1836,  and  has  left  an  accouiU 
of  them  in  the  'Voyage  of  the  Beagle'  and  in  'Coral  Reefs.' 
and  latterly  ]\Ir.  Forbes  has  <  ^rded  his  experience  of  thcni 
in  '  A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.' 

In  1 857  Captain  Fremantle,  in  the  'Juno,'  took  posses- 
sion of  the  islands  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government, 
recognising  the  father  of  the  present  owner  as  Superintendent. 
In  1878  they  were  annexed  to  Cejlon,  and  in  1886  were 

'  Captain  William  Keeling  was  in  command  on  the  third  voyage 
organised  by  the  then  newly  established  Knglish  East  India  Company, 
in  the  years  1606  ifiog.  There  is  an  inscription  to  him  in  Carisbrooke 
Church,  Isle  of  Wight. 
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transferred  from  Ceylon  to  the  Straits  Settlements.  They 
are  now  periodically  visited  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships 
and  by  an  officer  of  the  Straits  Settlements  Government. 

The  islands,  over  20  in  number,  lie  close  together  in 
a  ring,  or  atoll,  with  the  exception  of  the  North  Keeling  island, 
which  is  some  15  miles  to  the  Northward  of  the  rest.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  and  combined  with  a  good  supply  of 
drinking-water  makes  the  inhabitants  little  liable  to  disease, 
the  sickness  most  dreaded  here,  as  in  the  l\Ialay  Peninsula, 
being  beri  beri.  The  islands,  however,  are  within  the  region 
of  cyclones,  which  have  more  than  once  laid  waste  the 
settlement. 

The  inhabitants  are  partly  Cocos  born,  partly  Bantamese, 
engaged  at  Batavia  by  ]Mr.  Ross's  agent.  In  August  1886 
the  former  numbered  386,  the  latter  170.  In  former  years 
the  labour  market  of  the  Cocos  Islands,  like  that  of  much 
greater  lands,  was  supplied  from  criminal  sources,  convicts 
from  Batavia  being  sent  over  to  work ',  but  this  element  of  the 
population  is  happily  now  extinct. 

Fishing,  gathering  coco-nuts,  and  manufacturing  coco- 
nut oil,  etc.,  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  islanders,  and 
the  exports  to  Europe  or  Java  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
produce  of  the  coco-nut  tree  in  one  form  or  another. 

Without  any  great  natural  wealth  the  islands  seem  to 
maintain  a  contented  community  under  the  patriarchal 
despotism  of  the  Ross  family :  they  might  be  useful  as  a 
place  of  call,  and  as  such  are  better  in  British  than  in 
foreign  hands ;  and  they  cause  no  expense  to  the  Government 
beyond  that  which  is  incurred  by  an  occasional  visit  of 
inspection ". 

•  Compare  the  case  of  Mauritius,  p.  145. 

■■'  See  the  Report  of  Mr.  E.  \V.  liirch,  who  visited  the  Islands  in  ibbj, 
printed  for  the  Straits  Settlements  Goveriimeut. 
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Abercro.iibie  (Itneral,  '53. 

Aberdeen,  137. 

Abyssinians,  i;5,  56. 

Adam's  Hridge,  74. 

Adam's  Peak,  69,  75,  84. 

Aden,  50,  51,  52  and  «.,  53-62. 

Aden  Hack  Bay,  59. 

Adria,  i.v 

A%hans,  83. 

Afjalega,  177,  180. 

Alameda  Gardens,  lo. 

Albuquenjue,  56,  64,  98. 

Alcock  province,  129  n. 

Aldabra,  179,  180. 

Alexander  the  Great,  l^,  -ij,  65. 

Alge9iras,  8. 

Alphonsine,  i3o. 

Amasis,  33. 

Amathus,  34,  45. 

Amboyna,  99,  ic  t,  101. 

Amherst,  Lord,  134. 

Amiens,  Peace  of,  71. 

Amirantes,  the,  179,  180. 

Amniianus  Marcellinns,  65,  66. 

Amoy,  134,  135. 

Amsterdam,  Island  of,  179,  180. 

Andaman  Islands,  52  n. 

Angevins,  13,  17. 

Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  38, 39. 

Antigonas,  35. 

Anuiadhapura,  67,  68,  78,  86. 

Aplichao,  137. 

Arabia  Felix,  54. 

Arabs,  12,  13,  16,  17,  36,  44,  61, 

69.  89. 
Arrow,  the,  135. 
Assumption,  180. 
Assyiia,  33. 
Astove,  180. 
Atchin,  1 01. 
Austin,  Mr.  John,  22. 


Padulla  district,  85. 

Balambangan,  104,  129. 

Hall.  Capt.,  21. 

lianda,  99,  100. 

Bandar  ">haru,  117. 

Bangkok,  96. 

Bangney  island,  129,  131. 

Banjarmasin,  100  and  «.,  103. 

liantam,  99,  100,  101. 

Bantamese,  1S3. 

Barnes,  Sir  E.,  72,  84. 

Batang  Padang  district,  116  and  »., 

118. 
Batang  Padang  river,  115. 
Batavia,  99,  126,  183. 
I5atticaloa,  70,  71,  86. 
Belisarius,  16. 
Benci  olen,  10 1. 
Bengalis,  110. 
Bentota,  84. 
Bcrengaria,  36.  37. 
Bernam  district,  iiO,  117. 
Bernam  river,  114, 115,  116  and:/., 

1 17,  120,  121. 
lUjoulicr,  180. 
Borneo,  51,  52  ;/.,  98,  99  and  «., 

100,  103,   104,   105,   126,  127, 

128,  129-132. 
Bo-Tree,  the  sacred,  67,  86. 
Bourbon,  144,  145,  146,  148,  153, 

16/,  169. 
Bremen,  5. 
Bremerhavcn,  5. 
British    North   Borneo  Company, 

51  «.,  52  «.,  95, 105  and  «.,  127, 

129,  131,  132. 

Brooke,  Raja,  95, 104  and  h. 
Brunei,  104,  105,  127,  128,  129. 
Buddha,  76. 
Buddhism,  67. 
Buonaparte,  20,  152. 
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-turmah,  5a  ti. 

Hy/.anlinc  Lmperors,  the,  12.  36. 

By/antiiiL's,  13,  16. 

Cafliz,  14. 

Caljie,  S. 

Cameron.  Sir  C..  21. 

Canton,  134.  13;,  141. 

Cape  Andreas,  41. 

Cape  Kormakiti,  41. 

Cape  Malhcurtux.  i.;3. 

Capitano  ili  Veri;a,  iS,  20. 

Cardwtll.  ^■isc.,  23. 

Cargados  Carayos,  177. 

Carpas,  41. 

Carthage  and  Carthaginians,    13, 

14.  16.  26. 
Castille,  8. 
Cathay.  133. 
Cathcart,  Lord,  3. 
Catherine  Cornaro,  37. 
Cato,  35. 

Celebes.  (jS,  90,  I  20. 
Cerne,  144. 

Ceylon, i;i. 52, 6!;-93,  io6, 156,182. 
Ch.igos  Archipcl.ago,  143, 178, 180. 
Channel  Islands,  2  n. 
Charles  V,  9,  19,  20. 
Chilaw,  S6. 

China.  55,  68  and;/.,  128,133-142. 
Chinese,  68,   109,  no,  113,  iiS, 

119  and  «..  120,  123,  124,  126, 

12S,    131,    134,   135,   137,   138, 

140.  141,  166. 
Chrysochou.  43. 
Cicero,  15,  35. 
Cilicia,  35. 
Cinioii,  34. 
Citium,  34,  45. 
Citta  Vecchia,  28. 
Civitas  Melita,  28. 
Clarke,  Sir  A.,  103. 
Claudius,  65. 
Cluny.  161. 
Coal  Point,  127. 

Coco  de  Mer,  93  and  ;/.,  172, 173. 
Cocos  Islands,  the,  52  «.,  1S2,  183. 
Coetivy,  178,  180. 
Colombo,  6y,  70,  71,  72,  75,  79, 

80.  83,  84,  91. 
Consiglio  Popolare,  17,18,  20,21. 
Constance,  heiress  of  Sicily,  17. 


Constantine  the  Great,  36. 

Constantinople,  31. 

Constantius,  55. 

Conti,  56,  69. 

Copenhagen,  3. 

Corner.  17. 

C'osinolcdo  Group,  180. 

Cosjiicua,  29. 

Cotta,  68  and  n. 

Cottiar,  70. 

Crusades,  the,  31,  36. 

Curepipc,  160. 

Curieuse,  1 7 2. 

Cuxhaven,  5. 

Cyprus,  I  aiidK.,  7,  19,  30-48,  50. 

Dambulla,  8-;. 

Darvel  Bay,  129,  131. 

Dr.rwin,  Professor,  182. 

Decaen,  General,  153,  159. 

Denmark,  3. 

Dent,  Mr.  Alfred,  104. 

Dent  pro\ince,  1 29  n. 

de  Rohan,  20. 

Diego  Garcia,  144,  177,  178,  180. 

Dindings,    the,  96,  99,   106,  loS 

and  n.,  109. 
Diodorus.  Island  of,  54. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  15. 
Dioscorides,  Island  of,  54. 
Diu,  56. 

Dondra  Head,  74. 
Dr.akc,  Sir  Francis,  100. 
Dufresnc,  William,  146,  160  11. 
Diipkix,  91,  148. 
Durian  Sabatang,  115. 
Dutch,  57,  70,  71,  75.  79,  87.  90. 

99,  100, 101,  102,  108,  113,  130, 

'.^4,  '43.  '44-i4.^.i4'>.  '52-  i'>4 

and  ;/.,  l6S,  174. 
Dutch  hast  India  Company,  99, 

146. 
Dyaks,  131. 

East  Coast  Residency,  129  ;/. 
East  India  Company,  57,  100,  loi, 
102,  103,  104,  105  «.,  113,  134. 
Egmont,  180. 

Kbi^t.  .13>  35.  38. 
Eibat,  58. 
El.ila,  68. 
Elbe,  the,  5. 
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Elgin,  Lord,  135. 

Gro<i  Cailloux,  ifii. 

Eliott,  Gcncr.1l.    See  Ilcathfield. 

Hadrian,  36. 

English,  13,  5'-  ri-  "a.  7?.  79.  <J0. 

Ilanihantora,  81,  85,86. 

91,  100,  loi,  103, 120, 134,  15,^, 

Hamburg,  5. 

178. 
Eurasians,  71,  83  and  «.,  109,  119 

Hare,  182. 

Heathficld,  Lord,  9. 

and  n. 

Heligoland,  i,  3-6. 

Euroclydon,  the,  26. 

Henry  VI. Empcrorol  Germany.  1 7. 

Europa  flats,  10. 

Hieronymo  di  Santo  SteLno,  69. 

Europa  I'oint,  10. 

Hippon,  Capt..  100. 

Evagoras,  34. 

Hobart,  Lord,  71. 

Hong  Kong,  51,  52,  102  «.,  12S, 

FamaRUsta.  37,  38,  40,  42,  46. 

i.io.  i.^.VM^- 

Ferdinand,  S. 

Hong  merchants,  134. 

Flacq,  14?,  159,  163. 

Horton  plains,  76. 

Floriana,  29. 

Houtman,  99. 

Foochow.  135. 

Hudson's  Hay  Company,  105  ;/. 

Forlies.  Mr..  182. 

Formosa,  96,  133. 

Ibcris,  II. 

Fort  Marlhorou^'h,  loi. 

Ibn  Hatuta,  55,  69. 

Fretlcrick  ISarbarossa,  17. 

He  de  France.  144,  146,  153. 

Fremantle,  Capt.,  1S2. 

He  de  la  r.issc,  153. 

French.  13.  27,  75,  101,  143,  146, 

India,  50,  51,  52  «.,  j;4  )/.,  55,  ?'*. 

i.';3.  '6S,  174.  178. 

57,  59.  62.  66.  67,  OS,  71,  8S, 

French  East  India  Company,  146, 

9.:;.  102.  125,  14S,  164,  167.  16S. 

14S,  149,  I?0. 

Indians,  64  ;;.,  S2,  05.  i°'>,  i'°. 

Ficnch  Revolution,  thf ,  150. 

123.   154,   155.  164,    165,  166, 

168,  177. 

Gabriel,  17-;. 

Ionic  Revolt.  33. 

Gades.     Sec  Cadi/. 

Isaac  Comnenus,  36. 

Gaile,  69,  70,  71,  75,  84,  85. 

Isabella,  8. 

Gampola,  6S,  85. 

Issus,  Battle  of,  3?. 

Gaya  Hay,  130. 

Gava  Island,  129. 

Jacobins,  the,  151. 

Gci)al  Taiik,  8. 

Jacoons.  97 

ticnoa.  31,  37  and  ;/. 

Jaffna,  70   ,U^1-        _       , 

Georgetown,  loS. 

Jaftna  IVninsidr.,  OS,  So,  S7. 

Germans.  13,  131. 

Java,  9S,  99.  10  r,  12O. 

Giants'  Tank,  the,  78. 

Jews,  3I,.^6.  Ol, 

Gibraltar,  I,  2,   7,  8-12,  4'^,   50, 

John  de  Marignolli,  69. 

53.  62. 

Johor,  96,  97.  9S,  102,  103. 

Gindurah,  the,  "/i. 

"!  ihor  .'Vrchipclago.  98. 

Glorioso  Islands,  179,  iSo. 

juan  dc  No%-a,  l-^o. 

Goa,  56. 

Julian,  66. 

Goths,  16. 

Junk  Ceylon,  99. 

Gozo.  13.  14,  16,  in,  25,  26. 

Grand  Hassin,  the,  i-;8. 

Kala  Ova,  the.  77. 

Grand  Hr.rliour.  the,  29. 

Knliiwewa  tank,  the.  77. 

Grand  Fort,  1.^9,  16;,. 

Kalu  Ganga.  the.  76. 

Greeks,  13,  14,  31,  32,  33,  34.  46. 

Kalutara,"70,  76.  S4. 

Gregale,  the,  26. 

K.andy.  68,  72,  76.  80,  Si,  84,  85. 

Grey,  Lord,  22. 

Kandyans,  70,  72,  82. 
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Kanthalai  tank,  the,  77. 

Kcdah,  i)U,  102,  1 14. 

Keeling,  Capt.,  i,S2  ami  «. 

Kegallc.  84. 

Kclani  (ian},'a,  the,  76. 

Kelantnn,  <j6  and  «.,  1 14. 

Keppcl  I'l  ovince,  I  jy  n. 

Keshen,  Commissioner,  135. 

Khor  Maksar,  60,  61. 

Kiel,  Treaty  of,  3. 

Kinabalu,  130. 

Kinabatanfjan,  the,  130. 

Kinta  district,  1 16  and  «.,  117. 

Kinta  river,  115,  117. 

Kittiin,  32. 

Klany,  121,  122. 

Klings,  no. 

Kowloon,  102  «.,  135,  137. 

Koxinga,  134. 

Kra,  Isthmus  of,  96. 

Krian  district,  115, 116  and;/.,  117, 

118. 
Krian  river,  109,  114,  115,  116. 
Kudat,  129. 

Kuriah  Muriah  islands,  53,  ;8,  64. 
Kurune;;ala,  68,  86. 
Kwala  Kaiigsa,  116  and  ;/. 
Kwala  Langat,  121  «.,  122. 
Kwala  l.unipor,  121  and  /;.,  122. 
Kwala  Selangor,  121,  122. 
Kyrenia,  40. 

I.ahourdonnais,  147, 148, 163, 164, 

171. 
l.abuan,  51,  95,  104  and  u.,  112, 

126  J  28. 
Laceadivts,  the,  52  n. 
Ladrones,  the,  136. 
Lilly,  91. 
Lancaster,  100. 
Lani;at,  the,  121. 
Lanka,  65  and  h. 
Larnaca,  40,  45. 

I.arut district,  115, 116  and;;.,  119. 
Larut  river,  115. 
La  Vallette,  19"  28. 
Lazaretto  island.  29. 
Leguat,  145;/..  164,  174, 
J,e  Marchant,  Sir  G.,  23. 
Lewis,  .SirG.  C,  22. 
Levanter,  the,  11. 
Limassol,  36,  37,  38,  40,  45. 


Linggi,  the,  124. 
Linschoten,  57. 
Little  Aden,  58,  59. 
Lorenzo  dc  Almeyda,  70. 
Low,  .Sir  Hugh,  103. 
Lower  I'erak,  1 16  and  ;;.,  11  7. 
Lukut  district,  124. 
Lusignans,  the,  37. 
Lyeemoon  I'ass,  137. 

Macao,  133. 
Macartney,  Lord,  134. 
Macnamara,  C'omte  de,  151. 
ALadagascar,  96,  144,  146  and  ;;. 
Magellan,  99,  179  «. 
Mahavilla  Ganga,  the,  76,  87. 
Mahe,  149,  171,  172. 
Mahebourg,  147,  159. 
Mahomet,  16. 

Malabars,  67  and  ;/.,  68  and  n. 
Malacca,  56,  96,  97,  98,  99,  101, 

102,   103,    106,   107,   108,   109, 

no.  III,  121,  123,  124,  125. 
Malacca,  Straits  of,  95,  106,  114, 

115,  121. 
Malartic,  General,  152. 
^L^lny  Peninsula,  95-124. 
Malays,  83,  96,  97,  98,  103,  109, 

no,  117,  n9  and  ;/.,  123,  124, 

126,  128,  131. 
Maldive  Islands,  51,  89-94. 
Male,  89,  91,  92. 
Malta,  I,  7,  12-30,  44,  48,  50. 
Maltese,  n,  15,  16, 18,  20,  21,  22, 

24,  27,  28. 
Manaar,  70,  74.  81,  87. 
Ma^'ia,  104,  133. 
Maoris,  97. 

Marco  I'olo,  55,  69,  133. 
Mare  aux  Vacoas,  158. 
Marons,  145  and  ;/.,  148. 
Marsamuscetto,  the,  29. 
Martin,  King  of  Aragon,  18. 
Marudu  liay,  129,  131. 
Mascarenhas,  144- and  ;;.,  146. 
Mas-ah  Islands,  58. 
Matalc,  85. 
M.itara,  8c. 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  144. 
Mauritius,  143-181. 
Mayun,  62. 
Medina,  28. 
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Molina  Sidonia,  dnkes  of,  S. 
Mtleda,  15. 
Mclita.  16,  35. 
Mempakol,  129. 
Mcsaorca,  3S,  42,  4?. 
Mitldktv.a,  (apt.,  100. 
Mihiniale,  86. 
Minto,  LdhI.  15.^. 
Mocha,  57.  160  «. 
Mohammedans,  40,  45,  61 ,  64.  69, 

76,  89,  91,  97,  no. 
Moka,  160,  161. 
Moluccas,  99,  100. 
Mon},'ols,  96. 
Monro,  Sir  H.,  71. 
Moors,  8,  18,  iO,  69,  70,  81  «.,  S3, 

S6,  S9. 
Morcau  dc  ScchtUcs,  14S. 
Morphou,  42. 
Mullaitivu,  S7. 
Muscat,  Sultan  of,  58. 

Nankin,  Treaty  of,  135. 

Nana  Ova,  8_,. 

Napier,  Lord,  134. 

Naples,  14. 

Native  states  of  Malay  peninsula, 

the,  HI,  11^,  113-126. 
Nawalapitiya,  85. 
Naxos,  14  «. 
Negombo,  70,  71,  84. 
Negri  Sembilan,  the,  123. 
Negrito  Tribes,  97. 
Nelson  Island,  iSo. 
Neutral  ground,  the,  10. 
New  Guinea.  98,  99. 
Nicobars,  the,  52  n. 
Nicosia,  38,  40,  45. 
Ningpo,  135. 
Normans,  13,  17. 
North  Borneo,  pi,  52;/.,  112,  129- 

North  Front,  the,  10. 
North  Keeling  Island,  1S3. 
Nuwara  Kliya,  76,  80,  Sj. 
Nuwarakalawiya,  87. 

Odoric,  Friar,  99  n. 
O'Ferrall.  R.  More,  22. 
Oncsicritus,  65. 
Ophir,  54  and  n. 
Orang  bukit,  97. 


Orang  Utan,  97. 
Ormuz,  56,  57. 

Padas,  the,  1 29. 

Padawiya  tank,  78. 

!'.ihang,  96,97,  103,  114, 121,  122. 

I'ampkmousses,     150,    159,    163, 

164. 
Pangkor,  99,  103,  108,  113,  114. 
Palmyra.  74. 
Papho,  40. 
I'aphos,  45. 
Papuans.  96. 
Paris,  Peace  of,  21,  i-;3. 
Parsecs,  83. 

Pas  Cleonietriiiues,  162  and  «. 
Patani,  96,  100. 
Pe<iias,  the,  42. 
Pedrotallagalla.  76. 
Pegu,  King  of,  152. 
Peiho,  the,  135. 
Pekin,  135. 
Penang,  95,  100,    102.  105.   106, 

108  and  ;/.,  109,  110,  1 1 1,  112, 

113,  121.  125. 
Pengkalan  Kompas.  1 24. 
Perak,  96,97,99,  103,  108,  113- 

120,  121,  123. 
Perak   river,   97,    113,   115,   116, 

117. 
Perim.  51,  53,  54,  57,  58,  62,  63. 
Peros  Panhos,  180, 
I'ersians,  34,  55. 
Peter,  King  of  Ar.igon,  17. 
Philip  II,  70. 
Philippines,  97,  133. 
I'hucnicians,  13,    14,   26,   31,  32, 

Pieter  Both,  157. 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  14.  16. 
Piton  dc  la  Riviere  Xoirc.  157. 
Plaincs  Wilhems,  145,  160. 
Pliny,  66. 
Plus.  the.  115. 
Point  Pedro,  74. 
Poivre,  M.,  149. 
Pollanarrua.  68,  86. 
Polymcdia,   (5. 
Pondichcrry,  150,  167  ;;. 
Port  Bourbon.  147. 
Port   Louis,   145,   147.   150.    ij, 
i.=>4.  156.  15^,  159,  161,  165. 
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Tort  Mathurin,  175. 

I'ort  Vi;tnria,  17J. 

r.iit  Weill,  116. 

roriiigiicsf,  56,  57.68,  70,  71.  «^o, 

9^-  yy.  >.i.'..  14.1-  '44.  •74- 

I'oucf.  ihc,  IJ7,  15.S. 

rr-ikminn  Itahu,  68. 

I'raslin.  17^. 

I'rcsttT  John,  fft. 

IViiicc  ol  Wales'  inland.     .See  I'c- 

n.itifj. 
I'roviiicncc,  iSo. 
Province  Willtsley.  95,  I03,  106, 

109.  114,116,  I'ly,  124. 
I'ryo  (lock,  109. 
I'tolcmy,  3,;. 

Ptokniy  ()(  Alexandria,  66. 
I'linic  Wars,  14,  15. 
riittalam.  S6. 
I'yrard,  Francois,  90. 

Kallles,  Sir  S.,  101,  102. 
Kaflles  Institution,  the,  1 11. 
Kaniiser.\in,  74. 
Ratna])ura.  So,  Si,  S4. 
Kebellion  i>f  the  Priests,  20. 
keduit.  J  60. 
Keid.  Sir  W.,  i^. 
Reman,  114. 
Reunion.     See  IJourbon 
Rhodes,  19. 
Rie.TSdli,  I'crt,  .'9. 
Richard  ('(lur   !r  Lion,  36,  37. 
K'viere  i\\\  Ranipait.  151;. 
Riviere  Nuire,  the,  145.  160. 
Rodri^'ues,  14.:;,  15;,,  1741^6,  180. 
Ro(lriu,'ius,  I)cn  llieqo,  144. 
Roi^-er  (Uiiscard,  Count,  17,  27. 
Roninns,!^,  14, 15,35.4^,5- and«. 
Roiike.  Sir  Cieorj,'e.  9. 
Ro>s,  Capt.  J.  C,  1S2. 

St.  I'arnaljas.  36. 

St.  Urandoii,  177,  iSo. 

St.  l-^Inu),  20,  29. 

.St.  Ki.nn^ois,  ISO. 

.St.  John,  Kiiiyhts  of,  12,  14,   18, 

,^7  and  II. 
St.  I'aul,  15,  35. 
St.  I'aul's  Ray,"  15. 
St.  Raul's  Ishand,  179.  iSo. 
Sakei,  97,  98  ;/.,  no.  119,  123. 


IJ5 


«0J. 


9.V 

170- 


114. 


174, 


144 

I  So. 


Snlamis,  battle  of,  34. 

.S,ilamis,  city  of.  33",  34,  45. 

Sandakan,  139,  130. 

Sandy  Island,  3,  4. 

.San  Stcfano,  treaty  of,  39. 

Sanuto,  55. 

.Sa-pc-taii},',  the,  i  29. 

ak,  52  ;/.,  y;,  /04,  105, 

.....ne.  159. 
Selania,  1 16«. 
Selanj-or,  96.  97,  98/;..  99, 

114,  1 16,  120-123,  i.«4. 
.Selan;,'or  river,  120,  121. 
Sein.inj;,  97,  no,  n9. 
Sentilea,  29, 
Serenhan,  124. 
.Serjdus  I'aidus,  36. 
Seychelles  Island^, 

and  ;/.,  14S,  15.J 
.Shaikh  Othnian,  5S,  51^,  do 
.Shanf,'hai,  135. 
Sli!iu-i.i-Wan,  137, 
Siam,  96,  9S,  113^ 
Sibuko,  the,  129. 
.Sicilian  W-spers,  i 
Sicily,  14,  16,  17. 
.Sidon,  14. 
.Sil.-i.m,  129. 
Silhouette,  172. 
Sin},'apore,  96,  9S, 

loO,  107,  loS  ;/., 

113.  '2'.  I 
Sinhr.la,  65. 
Sinhalc.-.e,'66,  6 

81  //.,  S2,  S|,  S(j. 
Sinh.ipura.    .Sec  Sin^'apore 
Sirah,  5S,  60. 
Soarcz,  70. 
Socotra.  51,  52  ;/., 

.';?'',  63.' 64. 

Soli,  33. 

Solomon  Islands,  iSo. 

Solyman  the  Majjiuiic-nt, 

.Somalis,  5S,  61 

Souillac.  160. 

Spain,  8. 

Sp.iniards,  S,  13.  17,  i:,3,  •34- 
Snice  ^^.lr)nl^-,  y-S. 
Steamer  I'oi    •,  59,  61. 
Stonecutter'.-,  Lsland,  137. 
Straits  .Settlements.  51,   95.    105- 
113,  J 19.  124,  125"   120,"  I  S3. 


2.-.  126,  1. 
6S,   ; 


lOI,   102,   105, 
109,  lU,  \\i. 


I,    76. 


/  /' 


54.  55,  5f>. 
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Sill'/  Canal.  4S.  fti,  6 J. 

Sukailan.i,  100,  10.',. 

Sulu,  Suliaii  of.  104. 

Sumatra,   yj,   yS,    yy,    100,    101, 

136. 
Sun>;ti  Ujong,  y6,  io,v    ui,   u.', 

IJ<.  W4. 
Syracuse,  14  w. 

'I"-iv\aii.  I. ',4. 

Taniaiikailuwa,  87. 

Tamariila,  'i,v 

Tamil  C'diilic;    1  ly. 

Tamils,  6;,  Sj  «,,  Sj,  S6,  S7,  1 10. 

1 1  y  // 
Ta])rr>l)anc,  fij  and  ;/.,  66. 
lartfa,  S. 
'larili,  S. 
Taiik\  Uill.S. 
Ttlanion,  ^,^,. 
Tuluk  Ausuii,  1 16. 
'l'(  iiiplars,  Knights,  t,'- 
Tcuccr,  3,v 
Thaipcnj,',  1 16. 
Tlu)lhiin.s  III.  33. 
Tientsin,  Treaty  of,  17,;. 
Tiku.  101. 
Tippoo  Saliil),  I  -,1. 
Tilolati,  the.  .'7. 
Tiinninj,',  5. 
Torrin^ton.  Lord,  72. 
Tr.ajan,  .■',''). 

Trinconialee.  71.  71,  S'). 
Trincomalee.  l>ay  of,  74. 
Trin'.^anu,  y6, 
Tripoli,  ly. 
Tri>tan  irAcunha,  5^1. 
Trois  Fri-Tcs,  i  So. 
Tromelin,  I  So. 
Troodo-.,  Mount,  4.:.  4;,. 


JO,  j8,  31.  3S.  39,  40, 
35- 


ss. 


Turkit,  ly 

44.  47- 
Tyre.  14.  .^4 
Tytam,  13S. 

I'jonfj  .Salang.  yy  w. 

Ulu  ik-rnani,  ui,  in. 

Ulu  I.angat.  m. 

Ulu  .SclaiijMir,  121.  Ml. 

UpiKji  I'erak,  Ii6and  ;/.,  iiS. 

I'tica.  14. 

Utrecht,  treaty  of.  y. 

Uvah,  S5,  S6.' 

\allttta,  ly,  jo.  21.  25.  26.  2"^.  2y. 

X'andais.  16. 

Van  l)iernen.  179  n. 

\'arthema  ot  liologna.  ,^6,  Oy.  yy ;/. 

X'aroshia.  46. 

\'avi)niya  Valnnkulam.  S7. 

^■eddah'.-.  66.  s;,,  S6. 

\enice.  ,^i,  .',7. 

\icturia  tllung  Kong  .  i.',7.  13S, 

Victoria  [I.abuan;,  127. 
\ictoria  I'eak,  the.  137. 
N'ignacourt.  ly. 
\  ilayet  system,  the.  3S. 
Viitoriosa.  2y, 

\Vc=er.  the,  5. 
Wijayo.  66. 
Willulmshaven,  ■;. 
Windmill  Hill  I'L-iteau,  10. 

Xavier,  11 1. 
Xerxes.  34, 

Vau-ma-ti.  137. 
Yemen.  54.  55.  ■;7. 
Yoda  Lla  Canal,  the  7S. 
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•Appendicis  loco  additae  sunt  Diogenis  Laertii  Vita  Heracliti,  Particulae  Ilip- 
pocratei  De  Diaeta  Libri  Primi,  Epistolae  Ileracliteae.  1877.  Svo.  6j. 

Ilerculancnsium  Voluminuvi  Partes  II.  1824.  Svo.  loj. 
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Fragmenta  Herculanensia.     A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 

Oxford  copies  of  the  Hercnlanean  Rolls,  to  ether  with  the  texts  of  several 
papyri,  accompanied  by  facsimiles.  Edited  hy  Walter  Scott,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford.    Royal  8vo.  cloth,  i\s. 

Homer:    A   Complete   Concordance    to    the   Odyssey   and 

Hymns  of  Homer  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Concordance  to  the  Parallel  Passages 
in  the  Iliad,  Cdyssey,  and  Hymns.  By  Henry  Dunbar,  M.D.    1880.  4to.  \l.\s. 

Scholia   Gracca  in  Iliadcm.     Edited   by  Professor  W. 

Dindorf,  after  a  new  collation  of  the  Venetian  MSS.  by  D.  B.  Monro,  >f  .A., 
Provost  of  Oriel  College.   4  vols.  8vo.  2/.  lof.    Vols.  V  and  VI.  Jtnt  ready. 


—  Scholia  Gracca  in  Odysseam. 

Tomill.     1855.  8vo.    ijj.  61/. 


Edidit  Guil.  Dindorfius. 


Plato :  Apology,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  and 

a  Digest  of  Platonic  Idioms,  by  James  Riddell,  M.A.    1878.  8vo.  8j.  6</. 

Philcbtis,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 

Edward  Poste,  M.A.     i860.   8vo.  7^.  6(/. 

Sophistcs  and  Politiczis,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English 

Notes,  by  L.  Campbell,  M.A.    1867.    Svo.  i8j. 

Theaeteius,  with  a  revised  Text  and   English  Notes, 

by  L.  Campbell,  M.A.    Second  Edition.  Svo.  los.  6d. 

■   The  Dialogues,  translated  into  English,  with  Analyses 

and  Introductions,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A,    A  new  Edition  in  5  volumes,  medium 
Svo.    1875.   3/.  los. 


77/r.^<'/'7/^//^,  translated  into  EngL  th  Introduction, 

Analysis,  Marginal  Analysis,  .ind  Index,  by  B.  Jcett,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 
Medium  Svo.  cloth,  izj.  dd.     Half  roan,  i.y<. 

Thncydides :    Translated    into    English,   with    Introduction, 

Marginal  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Indices.    By  B.  Jowett,  M.A.    2  vols.   1S81. 
Medium  S,o.   il.  12s. 


THE   HOLY  SCRIPTURFS,  &c. 

Studia  Biblica. — Essays  in  Biblical  Archaeology  and  Criti- 
cism, and  kindred  subjects.  By  Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Svo. 
10*,  6</. 

English, — The  Holy  Bible  in  the  earliest  English  Versions, 

made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  John  Wycliffe  and  his  followers :  edited  by 
the  Rev. J.  Forshall  and  Sir  F.  Madden,  4  vols.  1850.  Royal  410    ll.ls. 
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[Also  reprinted  from  the  above,  with  Introduction  and  Glossary 
by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.  D. 

English. — The  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 

and  the  Song  of  Solomon :  according  to  the  Wycliffitc  Version  made  by  Nicholas 
de  Hereford,  about  a.d.  13S1,  and  Revised  by  John  Purvey,  about  A.D.  1388. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.     is.  tJ. 

The  New  Testament  in  English,  according  to  the  Version 

by  John  Wycliffe,  about  A.u.  1380,  and  Revised  by  John  Purvey,  about  A.U. 
1388.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    6x.] 


The  Holy  Bible:    an    exact   reprint,    page   for 


page, 

of  the  Authorised  Version  published  in  the  year  161 1.  Deniy"4to.  half  bound, 
1/.  IS. 

The  Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  David,  and  certain  Canticles, 

with  a  Translation  and  Exposition  in  English,  by  Richard  RoUe  of  Hampole. 
Edited  by  H.  R.  Bramley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  M.  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Glossary.    Demy  8vo.   i/.  is, 

Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job.     Delivered  in  Westminster 

Abbey  by  the  Very  Rev.  George  Granville  Bradley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  West- 
minster.   Crown  8vo.  7j.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes.     By  the  same  Author.     Crown 

8vo.  4J.  6(/. 

Gothic. — The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  Gothic,  according  to 

the  translation  made  by  Wulfila  in  the  Fourth  Century.  Edited  with  a 
Grammatical  Introduction  and  Glossarial  Index  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.  D. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4?. 

Greek. —  Vetus  Tcstamentum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Inter- 

pretum  secundum  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romae  editum.  Accedit  potiorvarietas 
Codicis  Alexandrini.  Tomi  III.  Editio  Altera.  iSmo.  \'6s.  The  volumes 
may  be  had  separately,  price  f>s.  each. 

Origenis  Hexaplorum  quae  supersunt;    sive,  Veterum 

Interpretum  Graecorum  in  totum  Vetus  Testamentum  Fragmenta.  Edidit 
Fridericus  Field,  A.M.     a  vols.    1875.    4to.  1,1.  is. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom:    the  Greek  Text,  the   Latin 

Vulgate,  and  the  Authorised  English  Version;  with  an  Introduction,  Critical 
Apparatus,  and  a  Commentary.  By  William  J.  Deane.M.A.  Small4to.  \2s.f>d. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graece.  Antiquissimorum  Codicum 

Textus  in  ordine  parallelo  dispositi.  Accedit  coUatio Codicis Sinaitici.  Edidit 
E.  H.  Hansen,  S.T.B.  Tomi  IIL   1864.   8vo.  24^. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graece.     Accedunt  parallela  S. 

Scripturae  loca,  etc.    Edidit  Carolus  Lloyd,  S.T.P.R.    i8mo.  jx. 
On  writing  paper,  with  wide  margin,  \qs. 
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Greek. — Novum  Tcstavicutiim  (7;-^rrr  juxta  ExemplarMillia- 

nuni.     i8mo.    2S.6J.     On  writing  paper,  with  wide  margin,  9^. 

Evmigclia  Sacra  Gracce.     t'cap.  Svo.  limp,  \s.  6d. 


The  Grcck  Tcstamcut,  with  the  Readings  adopted  by 

Dem^  8vo.  \zs.f>d. 


the  Revisers  of  the  Authorised  Version: — 

(i)  Pica  type,  with  Marginal  References. 

(i)  Long  Primer  type.    Ecap.  8vo.   4s.  6</. 

(3)  The  same,  on  writing  paper,  with  wide  margin,  15s 


The  Parallel  New  Testament,  Greek  and  English  ;  being 

the  Authorised  Version,  161 1;  the  Revised  Version,  1881 ;  and  the  Greti< 
Text  followed  in  the  Revised  Version.    8vo.    1  2J.  6(/. 

The  Revised  Version  is  the  joint  property  of  the  Universities  of  Oxjord  and  Cambridge. 

Canon   Mnratoriamis :    the  earliest  Catalogue  of  the 

Rooks  of  the  New  Testament.  Edited  with  Notes  and  a  Facsimile  of  the 
MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.U.  1867, 
413.   \OS.()d. 

Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testa- 

inent.     By  C.  E.  Hammond,  ^LA.  Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^.  6./. 

Heprew,  etc. — Notes  on   the  Hcbreiv  Text  of  the  Book  of 

Genesis.  With  Two  Appendices.  Py  G.  J.  Spurrell,  \LA.  Crown  8vo. 
ioj-.  6./. 

The  Psalms  in  Hebrew  without  points.     1879.     Crown 

Svo.   Price  reduced  to  2S.,  in  stiff  cover. 

A  Commentary  on   the  Book  of  Proverbs.    Attributed 

to  Abraham  Ihn  Ezra.      Edited  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  by 


S.  R.  Driver,  ^LA.    Crown  Svo.    paper  covers,  Si'.  6(/. 

The  Book  of  Tobit.    A  Chaldce  Text,  from  a  unique 

MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  with  other  Rabbinical  Texts,  Eni^lish  Transla- 
tions, iiid  the  Ital".    Edited  byAd.  Neubauer,  M.A.   1878.   Crown  Svo.  6i. 

Horae  Hebraieae  et  Talmudicac,  a  J.  Lightfoot.    A  new 

Edition,  by  K.  Gandell,  M.A.    4  vols.    1859.  Svo.  1/.  \s. 

Latin. — Libri  Psalmorum  Vcrsio  antiqua  Latina,  cum  Para- 

phrasi  Anglo-Saxonica.    Edidit  B.  Thorpe,  F.A.S.     1835.    8vo.  loj-.  6(/. 

Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts:  No,  I.  The  Gospel  according 

to  St.  Matthew  from  the  St.  Germain  MS.(g,).  Edited  with  Introduction 
and  Appendices  by  John  Wordsworth,  D.D.     Small  4to.,  stiff  covers,  6y. 

Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts :  No.  II.  Portions  of  the  Gospels 

according  to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew,  from  the  Pobbio  MS.  (,k\  &c. 
Edited  by  John  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  W.  Sanday,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  H.  J.  White, 
M.A.    Small  4to.,  stiff  covers,  21s. 
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LATIN' Old-Latin    Biblical    Texts:    No.  ILL      The    Four 

(lospcls,  from  the  Munich  MS.  (q),  now  numbered  Lat.  6224  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Munich.  NVith  a  Fragment  from  St.  John  in  the  IIof-Bibliothtk  at 
Vienna  Cod.  Lat.  5021.  Kdiled,  with  the  aid  of  Tischendorfs  transcript 
(,under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury),  by  H.  J.  White,  M.A.  Small 
4to.  stiff  covers,  1 2s.  Gii. 

Old-French. — Libri  Psalmoruvt  Versio  antiqua  Gallica  e 

Cod.  MS.  in  Bibl.  IJodleiana  adservato,  una  cum  Versione  Metric.i  aiii»que 
Monumentis  pervetustis.  Nunc  primum  deseripsit  et  edidit  Franciscus  Michv,l, 
Phil.  Doc.     i860.  8vo.   \os.6d. 
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St.  Athanasijis :  Historical  Writings,  according  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Text.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.  1881.  Crown 
8vo.  lOJ.  (Mi. 

Orations  against  the  Arians.    With  an  Account  of  his 

Life  by  William  Bright,  D.D.    1873.  Crown  8vo.  9^, 

St.Angnstinc:  Select  Anti-Pelagian  Treatises,  and  the  Acts 

of  the  Second  Council  of  Orange.    With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright, 
D.D.    Crown  8vo.  9J. 

Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils  of  Nicaea,  Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus,  and  ChalceJon.  1877.  Crown  8vo.  2s.6d. 

Notes  on  the  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils. 

By  William  Bright,  D.D.    1882.    Crown  8vo.  5J.  6(/. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  XII  Prophetas.     Edidit 

P.  E.  Pu=ey,  A.M.    Tomi  II.     1868.  8vo.  cloth,  2I.  2S. 

in  D.  Joannis  Evangelium.    Accedunt  Fragmenta  varia 

necnon    Tractatus   ad  Tiberium   Diaconum  duo.      Edidit  post  Aubertum 
P.  E.  Por?y,A.M.    Tomi  III.     1872.  8vo.  2/.  5^. 

Conimentarii   in    Lucae  Evangelium    quae    supersunt 

Syriace.     E  MSS.  apud  Mus.  Britan.  edidit  R.  Payne  Smith,  A.M.     1858. 
4to.  i/.  is. 

Translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  MA.     2  vols.     1859. 

8vo.  14.*. 

Ephraemi  Syri,  Rabulae  Episcopi  Edesseni,  Balaei,  aliorum- 

qne  Opera  Selecta.    !•:  Codd.  S\  riacis  MSS.  in  Mu^co  Britannico  et  Bibliotheca 
Bodleiaua  asservatis  p.imus  edidit  J.  J.  Ovcrbcck.     1S65.  8vo.   i/.  is. 
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Euscbitis*  Ecclesiastical  History,  according  to   the  text  of 

Burton,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.    1881.    Crown  8vo. 

Irenaeus:  The  Third  Book  of  St.Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 

against  I  'eresies.    With  short  Notes  and  a  Glossary  by  H.  Deane,  B.D. 
1874.  Crown  8vo.  sj.  6d. 

Patrmn   Apostolicorum,    S.  Clementis    Romani,    S.  Ignatii, 

S.  Polycarpi,  quae  snpersunt,     Edidit  Guil.  Tacobson,  S.T.P.R.     Tomi  II. 
Fourth  Edition,  1863.  8vo.  1/.  ix. 

Socrates'  Ecclesiastical  History,  according  to  vhe  Text  of 

Hussey,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.    1878.    Crown  8vo. 

ECCLESIASnCAL  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  &o. 

Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  according  to  the 

uses  ofSarum,  York,  Hereford,  and  Bangor,  and  the  Roman  Liturgy  arranged 
in  parallel  columns,  with  preface  and  notes.    By  William  Maskell.  M.A 
Third  Edition.     1882.  8vo.  15^. 

Baedae  Historia  Ecclesiastica.    Edited,  with  English  Notes 

by  G.  H.  Moberly,M.A.  1881.  Crown  Svo.  \os.  ftd.  ' 

Bright  ( W.).    Chapters  of  Early  English   Church  History. 

Second  Edition.  8vo.  1 2s, 

Burneis  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A  new  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated  with  the  orieinals, 
by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.    7  vols.  1865.  Svo.  Price  reduced  to  \l.  \os. 

Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland.    Edited,  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W.  Haddan,  B  D 
and  W.Stubbs.  M.A.  Vols.  1.  and  III.   1869-71.  MediumSvo.  each  i/.  \s! 
Vol.  II.  Part  I.  1873.  Medium  8vo.   jos.td. 

^°^*^^./'"'*  "•    ^^''^-  Church  of  Ireland;  Memorials  of  St.  Patrick . 
Stiff  covers,  is,6d. 

Hamilton  {John,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews),  The  Catechism 

of.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Glossary,  by  Thomas  Graves  Law.    With 
a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.    Svo.  1 2s.  6d. 

Hammond  {C.  E.).    Liturgies,  Eastern  and  Western.    Edited 

with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Liturgical  Glossary.  1878.  Crown  Svo.  los.  6d. 
An  Appendix  to  the  above.    1879.  Crown  Svo.  paper  covers,  is.  Cd. 

John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  The  Third  Part  of  his  Eccle- 
siastical History.  [In  Syriac]  Now  first  edited  by  William  Cureton.  M.A. 
1853.  4to.  U.  i2S.  ' 

Translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.     i860.  Svo.  10s. 
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Leofric  Missal,  The,  as  used   in  the  Cathedral  of  Exeter 

during  the  Episcopate  of  its  first  Bishop,  A.I).  1050-1072  ;  together  with  some 
Account  of  the  Red  Book  of  Derby,  the  Missal  of  Robert  of  Jumieijes,  and  a 
few  other  early  MS.  Service  Books  of  the  English  Church.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  F.  E.  Warren,  B.D.   410.  half  morocco,  35J. 

Momimenta  Ritualia  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.    The  occasional 

Offices  of  the  Church  of  England  according  to  the  old  use  of  Salisbury,  the 
I'rymei  in  English,  and  other  prayers  and  forms,  with  dissertations  and  notes. 
By  William  Maskell,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    i88a.  3  vols.  8vo.  a/.  \qs. 

Records  of  the  Reformation.  The  Divorce,  1527-1533.  Mostly 

now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  other 
libraries.  Collected  and  arranged  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.  1870.  3  vols.  8vo 
i/.  i6j. 

Shirley  (  W.  W).   Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 

Age.     Second  Edition,  1874.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6c/. 


Stubbs  (  W.).    Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicannm. 

to  exhibit  the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England. 
8x.  td. 


An  attempt 

1S58.  Small  4to. 


Warren  (F.  E.).    Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church. 

1 88 1.  8vo.  I4.r. 
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ENGLISH    THEOLOGY. 

Bampton  Lectures,  1886.     The  Christian  Platonists  of  Alex- 
andria.   By  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.    8vo.  \os.  6d. 

Butler's  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy.    2  vols.  1874. 

8vo.  IIS. 

Also  separately, 

Sermons,  ^s.  6d.  Analogy  of  Religion,  ^s.  6d. 

Greswelts  Harmonia  Evangelica.    Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  9^.  (>d. 

Heurtlefs  Harmonia  Symbolica:    Creeds    of   the  Western 

Church.    1858.    8vo.  6j.  6(/. 

Homilies   appointed   to    be   read   in    Churches.    Edited    by 

J.  Griffiths,  M.A.    1859.  8vo.  p.  6d. 

Hooker's  Works,  with  his  life  by  Walton,  arrans^ed  by  John 

Keble,  M.A.    Seventh  Edition.     Hevised  by  R.  iv.  Church,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
Dean  of  St.  PaiiVs,  and  F.  Paget,  D.D.     3  vols,  medium  8vo.  36J. 

Jeivers  Works.    Edited  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.    8  vols.    1848. 

Svo.  i/.  loj. 
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Pearson* s  Exposition  of  the  Creed.    Revised  and  corrected  by 

E.  lUirton,  D.D.  Sixth  Kililion,  1877.  8vo.   \os.  dd. 

WaicrlaniVs  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with 

a  Preface  by  the  late  liishop  of  London.    Crown  8vo.  6j,  6</. 


Works.  \  ith  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildcrt.    A  new  Edition, 

with  coi)iinis  Iiulexes,    6  vols.     1856.    8vo.    2l.\\s. 

IVhcatl/s  Illnsf'-ation  of  the  Book  of  Comvion  Prayer.   A  new 

Etlilion,  1846.  Svo.  i.s, 

Wyclif.    A  Catalos^ue  ^fthe  Original  Works  of  John  Wyclif, 

by  \V.  \V.  Shirley,  D.D.     1865.  Svo.  is.  f>J. 

Select  English    Works.    By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  3  vols. 

1 869-1 87 1.  8vo.      i/.  \s. 

Trialogns.    With   the  Supplement    now  first  edited. 
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By  Gotthard  Lechler.   1869.  Svo.    7^. 
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HISTORICAL   AND   DOCUMENTABY   WORKS. 

British  Barrozi's,  a  Record  of  the  Examination  of  Sepulchral 

Mounds  in  various  parts  of  Enj;lan(l.  lly  William  Greenw-ll,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
ToijcthiT  with  Description  of  Figures  of  Skulls,  General  Remarks  on  Pre- 
historic Crania,  and  an  Appendix  by  George  Kolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  1877. 
Medium  8vo.  35J, 

Clarendon's   History  of   the   Rebellion    and   Civil  Wars    in 

Eiifjland.  Re-edited  from  a  fresh  Collation  of  the  Orij;inal  MS.  in  tho 
liocilcian  I.ibrrry.  with  Maigiual  Dates,  and  Occasional  Notes,  by  W.  Dunn 
Macray,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     In  six  volumes,  crown  Svo.  clotli,  il.  ^s. 

Clarendon's  History   of   the  Rebellion     md    Civil   Wars   in 

England.  Also  his  Life,  written  by  himself,  in  which  is  included  a  Con- 
tinuation of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion.  With  copious  Indexes. 
In  one  volume,  royal  Svo.  1S42.  il.is.     [Seep.  20.] 

Clinton  s  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Helletiici.      1 85 1 .    Svo.   6s.  6d. 

Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani.     1854.     Svo.  ys. 

Corp'js  Poeticvvi  Boreale.    The  Poetry  of  the  Old  Northern 

Tongue,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Edited,  cla.-- 
sil'it'd,  and  tr.anslated,  with  Intr'^ductinn,  Excur-.\is,  and  Notes,  by  Gudbraiid 
Vigfusson,  M..\.,  and  F.  York  Powell,  M.A.     2  vols.     1883.  Svo.  42^. 

Earle  {J.,  M.A.).     A  Handbook  to  the  Land-Charters,  and 

other  Saxonic  Documents.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  \(is. 
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Freeman  (E.  A.).     History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng- 
land- its  Crusts  and  Kesiill*.    In  Six  Volunici.  8vo.  5/.  9^.  6./. 

T/ie  Reij;^n   of   William   Rufns  and  the  Accession   of 


llcnry  the  First.    3  vols.  8vo.  i/.  i6j. 

Gascois;ne's     Theological    Dictionary    ("Liber    Veritatum")  : 

.Sflecltd  r.iss.i},'cs,  illiistralin};  the  condition  of  Church  and  .State,  1403  1458 . 
\V  itii  an  Introduction  by  James  K.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.  Small  4t(i. 
\os.  6 J. 


Johnson    {Samuel,   LL.D.),    Boszeelfs    Life    of;     including 

HoswcU's  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  Johnson's  I  )iary  of  a 
Journey  into  North  Wales.  Edited  by  G.  IJirkbeck  Mill,  D.C.L.  In  six 
volumes,  medium  8vo.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  ILindwritinj,'. 
11  a! f  bound,  3/.  ,v.     (.See  p.  3i.) 

Magna  Carta,  a  careful  Reprint.    Edited  by  W.  Stubb.s,  D.D. 

1879.   4to.  stitched,  I  J. 

Passio  et  Miracula  Bcati  Olaui.  Edited  from  a  Twelfth- 
Century  MS.  in  the  Lilirary  of  Corpus  Christi  Collei;c,  Oxford,  by 
Frederick  Metcalfe,  M.A.     Small  4to.  siiiT  covers,  6.>. 

Protests  of  the  Lords,  including  those  which  have  been  ex- 

punj;cd,  from  1624  to  1874;  with  Ili.-,torical  Introductions.  Edited  by  James 
E.  Thorold  Roj;ers,  M.A.   1875.   3  vols.  8vo.  2/.  2^. 

Rogers  {J.  E.  T.).     History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in 

England,  A.U.  1^59-1793. 

Vols.  I— VI  (i 259-1 702).  8vo.  7/.  JT. 

The  First  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Hvo.  Hs.  6d. 

Stuhhs   {W.,  D.D.).      Seventeen   Lectures   on   the  Study  of 

JAi/ii:z'ii/ aiiJ  J/oili/H  Ifis/orj/,  Sec,  delhcicd  at  Oxford  18G7-18S4.  Crown 
Svo.  8j^.  61/. 

Sturlunga  Saga,  including  the  Islendinga  Saga  of  Lawman 

.Sturla  Thordsson  and  other  works.  Edited  by  Dr.  Gudbrnnd  Vigfusson. 
In  2  vols.     1878.  Svo.  2/.  2s. 

York  Plays.     The  Plays  performed  by  the  Crafts  or  Mysteries 

of  York  on  the  day  of  Corpus  Christi  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  i6th  centuries. 
Now  first  printed  from  the  unitiue  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Lord  .\shburnham. 
Edited  with  Introduction  and  Glossary  by  LucyToulmin  Smith.    8vo.  21s. 


manuscript  Materials   relating    to   the    History    of  Oxford. 

,\rra:;gcd  by  F.  Mauan,  M..\.     Svu.   7^.  6,/. 

Statutes  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  codified  in  the  year  r636 

under  the  authority  of  Archbishop  I.aud.  Edited  by  the  late  J.  Griffiths, 
D.l).,  with  an  Introduction  on  the  History  of  the  Laudian  Code,  by  C.  L. 
Shadwell,  M.A.,  B.C.L.    410.  i/.  is. 
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Statutes  made  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  for  the  Colleges 

ami  Halls  therein,  by  llic  University  of  Oxford  Commissioners.  I88a.  8vo. 
I  is.  (id. 

Statutes  supplnncutary  to  the  above,  approved  by  the  Queen  in 

Coundl,  iSSi-iSSS.    8vo.  2j.  6,/. 

Statuta  Uuivcrsitatis  Oxoniensis.     1888.     8vo.  5.,. 

Oxford  University  Calendar  for  the  Year  i8«o.     Crown.  8vo. 

Supplement  to  the  UniTenitj  Calendar. 
The  Historical  Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford.    Rcing  a 

.Supplement  to  the  Oxford  University  Calend.ir,  with  an  Alphabetical  Record 
of  University  Honours  and  Distinctions,  completed  to  the  end  of  Trinity  Term, 
18SS.  Crown  8vo.  5j.-.    Just  publiiheJ. 

The  Examination  Statutes ;  together  with  the  present  ivcgu- 

lations  of  the  Hoards  of  Studies  and  Ho.ird.-i  of  F.icultics  relating  thereto ; 
.^nd  the  subjects  prijposed  for  University  Prizes  for  the  year  1889.  Revised 
to  the  end  of  Trinity  Term,  i  SSS.     8vo.  sewed,  is. 

The  Student's  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges  of 

Oxford.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6</. 


MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &o. 

Acland{H.  IV.,  M.D..  F.R.S.).     Synopsis  of  the  Pathological 

Scries  in  the  Oxford  Museum.     1867.    Svo.  2j.  6</. 

Annals  of  Botany.     Edited  by  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  M.A., 

M.p.,  KR..S.,  Sydney  H.  Vines,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  and  William  Gilson  Farlow, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Cryptogamic  liotany  in  Harvard  University,  Cambridj-e, 
Mass.,  U..S.A.,  and  Mher  Botanists.  Royal  Svo.  Vol.  1.— Parts  I-IV,  half 
morocco,  i/.  i6x. 

Vol.  II.— Part  V,  lOJ.  6</. ;  Part  VI,  7^.  Qd. 

Burdon-Sanderson  {J.,  M.D.,  F.R.SS.  L.  and  E.).  Transla- 
tions oj  J'oreign  Bioln^ical  Memoirs.  I.  Memoirs  on  the  Physiology  of  Nerve 
of  Muscle,  and  of  the  Electrical  Organ.     Medium  8-0.  21  j,  ' 

De  Bary  {Dr.  A.).     Comparative  Anatomy  of  iht    Vegetative 

Organs  of  the  Phanerogams  and  Ferns.  Translated  and  Annotated  by  F  O 
Bower,  M.A..  F.L.S.,  and  D.  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.  With  241" 
woodcuts  and  an  Index.    Royal  Svo.,  half  morocco,  \l.  2s.  jd. 
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De  liary  {Dr  A.)    Comparative  Morphology  and  Piology  of  the 

i^lP,^'-  ■'  oajtnd  liacUria.  Authorise,!  English  Translation  by  Ilcnrv 
fr-..V  I'nf"  -/.  MA.  Keviscd  by  Isaac  Hayley  llalfonr,  M.A.,  M  ')  F  k  S 
>\ith  198  Wootlculs.     Royal  8vo.,  half  morocco.  I/.  3J.  6</. 

Lectures  on  Bacteria.  Second  improved  edition.  Au- 
thorised transLition  l,y  II.  E.  F.  Gamsey,  M.A.  Kevise,!  by  Iwac  Rayk-y 
Ualfour.  M.A.,  .M.D,  F.R.S.     With  ao  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  (u.  ^ 

Goebel{Dr.  K.).    Outlines  of  Classification  and  S  fecial  Mor- 

fholop^  of  Plants.    A  New  Edition  01  Sachs'  Text  Hook  .,f  ..otiny,  I{,M,k  II. 
M.A.,  M.D..  F.k.S.     V\  ith  407  Woodcuts.     Royal  8vo.  half  morocco,  j  /. 

Miiller  (y.).     On  certain  Variations  in  the  Vocal  Organs  of 

the  Passe, es  that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.   Translated  by  F  J   Bell  B  A 
an-   edited,  with  an  Appendix,  by  A.  H.  Garrod,  M.A..  F.R.S.    With  Plates" 
I    ,3.   4to.  paper  covers,  7J.  6(/. 

Price  {Bartholomew,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).     Treatise  on  Infinitesimal 

Calculus.  ' 

Vol.  I.  Differential  Calculus.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  14^.6^. 

Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential  Equations. 
Second  Edition,  1S65.    8vo.  i8j.  luuuuns. 

Vol. III.  Statics   including  Attractions;   Dynamics  of  a  Material  Particle 
Second  Edition,  1 868.    8vo.  i6j.  i^im.   ranicie. 

Vol.iy.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems;  together  with  a  chapter  on  Thco- 
retical  Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A..  F.R.S.     i86i.    8vo.  i(n 

Pritcjiard  {C.  D.D.,  F.R.S.).     Uranometria  Nova  Oxoniensis. 

A  rhotometric  determination  of  the  magnitudes  of  all  Stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.Jrom  the  Pole  to  ten  degrees  south  of  the  Equator.     1885.     Royal  8vo. 

Astronomical   Observations    made    at    the    Univcr.si'v 

Observatory,  Oxford,  under  the   direction  of  C.  Pritchard,  D.D      Xo    1 
1070.     Koyal  8vo.  paper  covers,  3J.  6</.  '     ' 

Rigaud's  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  \-]th  Ccntur- 

with  Table  of  Contents  by  A.  de  Morgan,  and  Index  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rigaud' 
M.A.     2  vols.     1841-1S62.    8vo.  i8j.  6</.  J-'^'k^uai 

RoUestm  {George,  M.D.,  F R.S).     Forms  of  Animal  Life 

A  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  with  descriptions  of  selected  tvties" 
Second  Edition  Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  liatchett  Jackson.  .M.a' 
Medium,  8vo.  cloth  extra,  i/.  I 6j.  *»••".. 

T  ^fil"^^-^^  Papers  and  Addresses.     Arra  .jcd  and  Kdited 

TvW  FlV"^^[hp-",'  >^pt.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Edward 
rylor,  F.k.S.     W  ith  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    3  vols,  Svof  i/.  4J. 

Sachs  dfulins  von).    Lectures  on  the  Physiolojry  of  Plants 

Translated  by  H.  Marshall  Ward,  M.A.  With  445  Woodcuts.  Royal  8 vo! 
half  morocco,  il.  lis.  6</.  ■> 
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\Vcst:cooit  {J.  O.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).      Thesaurus  Entpmohc^icui 

JIv/iiiniii.i,  or  a  iJtscriplidii  of  the  rarest  Tii<.ec!s  in  the  Collection  givei.  to 
the  liiivtr^ity  hy  the  Kiv,  William  Hope.  With  40  riates.  1^74.  Small 
folio,  hall  iiiuiocco,  7/.  ioj. 
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'(^}it  J^ncrtD  l3oolks  of  t|^r  lEnst. 

TkANSLATED  I)Y   VARtOUS  ORIKNTAI.  SniOI.AKS,    AND  EDITED  BY 

F.  Max  Ml'I.ikm. 
[Demy  8vo.  cloth.] 

Vol.   T.   The   Upanishads.    Transl-'»^rd  by  F.  Max   Mullcr. 

I'.Tit  I.  The  AV;;in<lof;ya-iipanisha(l,  The  "  -'  ■  ara-uiiaiiishail.  The  Aitarcya- 
;\ra;r  ka.Thc  Kaii>liitaki-brahma«a-upa  -"  .ind  The  Va^nsaneyi-sawhita- 
iip;iuisha(l.     lOs.Cui. 

Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  taws  of  the  Aryas,  a.s  taught  in   the 

Schools  of  Api'itainha,  Claiitama,  V.isi^hMa.and  JiaudhAyana.  Translated  by 
1  rol.  Georj;  lUilikr.     I'art  I.  Apastaniba  and  Gautama.     \os.  6ti, 

Vol.  III.  The  Sacred  Book.s  of  China.     The  Texts  of  Con- 

tiiciaiiism.  Translated  by  James  I-etj^'e.  Part  I.  The  Shu  King,  The  Rcli- 
j;iuus  pottioiis  of  tiie  Shih  King,  and  The  Hsiao  King,     i  2s.  (ui. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Zend-Avesta.     Translated  by  James  Darme- 

sicter.    Parti.    TheVendidad.     10s.  61/. 

Vol.  V.  The  Tahlavi  Texts.     Translated   by  E.  W.  West. 

Tail  1.  The  Bundahij-,  IJahman  Yaxt,  and  Shiyast  l.i-shayast.     I  2s.  6J. 

Vols.  VI  and  IX.  The  Qur'an.    Parts  I  and  II.    Translated 

l,y  E.  H.  Palmer.    2is. 

Vol.  VII.    The  Institutes  of  Vish;/u.    Translated  by  Julius 

Jolly.      lOS.  6 J. 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Bhagavaugita,  with  The  Sanatsu^atiya,  and 

The  Anugilii.    'I'ranslalcd  by  Kashinalh  Trimbak  Telang.     ioj.  6J. 

Vol.  X.  The  Dhammapada,  tran.slated  from  Pali  by  F.  Max 

Midler;  and  The. SuU.i-Nipilta,  tr.-xnsl.ited  from  Pali  by  V.  FausboU;  being 
Canonical  liooks  of  the  IJuddhisls.    10s.  0</. 
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Vol.  XI.  Buddhist  Siittas.     Translated  from  Pali  by  T.  W. 

Rhys  David,,  i.  The  Mnh;'ii.arinil>t..iiin  .Sutt.-iiiU  ;  a.  The  Dhanima-Zakka- 
piiavattana  Sutta:  .?.  The  'lt\i;%'a  SuUanta;  4.  The  Akaiikheyva  Sutta ; 
5.  TheAlitikhila  tjulta;  6.  The  Maha  suila!»aiia  Suttanta ;  7.  Thebabliasava 
Sutta.     loj.  6</, 

Vol.  XII.  The  .Vatapatha-PrAlima/za,  according  to  the  Text 

of  the  Madhyanilhia  .School.  Tmnslatcd  hy  tulius  |-,'-'cliiiL'  I'ait  I 
liooksland  II.     1..J.6,/.  ^  f.^^       »»• 

Vol.  XIII.  Vinaya  Texts.      Translated    from    the   Pali   by 

T.  \V.  Rhys  Davids  and  Iltrm.iiin  OldtnbcrK.  I'art  1.  The  raliniokkha. 
The  Mahavajjjja,  I  IV.     10/.  6./. 

Vol.  XIV.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taucjht  in  the 

Schools  of  Apastamha,  (lautam.i,  VasishMa  and  liaiuIhayaii.-T  Traii-Iatcd 
by  Gtorg  Ilulder.     Part  II.     \  asi»h///a  and  Uaudh.iyana.     lOf.  6*/. 

Vol.  XV.    The  Upani.shads.    Translated  by  F.  Max  Miillcr. 

Part  11.  The  Ka///a-iiiianishad,  The  .Mu;/,/aka-iii)iiii,had.  The  'iaittiriv.Tkn- 
ui.anisha.l,  The  llr/hadara/zyaka-iiiiaiii-had,  Tlie.Vv,  ta.fvatara-uuanishad'  The 
I'rajy/.vuianishad,  and  The  .M.iili..ya«.vi;ialinia;/a-uiianishad.     los.  0>/. ' 

Vol.  XVI.    The    Sacred   Books   of   China.     The   Texts   of 

Confucianism.  Translated  by  Janics  Le-i-e.  I'art  II.  The  Vi  KinL- 
lOJ.  GiJ.  *•■ 

Vol.  XVII.   Vinaya  Texts.     Translated   from   the   Pali   by 

T-))-^}}P  H-'^y'*'"  •"•"''  Hermann  Oldenberj;.  Part  II.  The  MahavuLi-a, 
V-X.     riie  Aullav.i},'ga,  I-IIl.     loj.  6,/. 

Vol.  XVIII.   Pahlavi    Texts.     Translated   by  E.  W.  West. 

Part  II.     The  D;u/istan-I  Dinik  and  The  Epistles  ol  Manuj>6ihar.     i  2^.  6,/. 

Vol.  XIX.  The  Fo-.sho-hinc^-t.san-king.    A  Life  of  Buddha 

by  Ajvaghosha  liodhi^attva,  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese  by 
Dharmaraksha,  a.d.  4J0,  and  from  Chinese  into  Entdish  bv  Samuel  P.cal 
los.  6 J. 

Vol.  XX.  Vinaya  Texts.    Tran.slated  from  the  Pali  by  T.  W. 

Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  III.  The  AullavaL'i/a.  IV-Xll 
loj.  6t/.  '•*' 

Vol.  XXI.    The  Saddharma-puWarika ;  or,  the  Lotus  of  the 

TiueLaw.    Translated  by  II.  Kern.     12s.  OJ. 

Vol.  XXII.    Caina-Sutras.    Tran.slated  from  Prakrit  by  Her- 
mann Jacobi.     Part  I.     The  Aarahi^a-Siitra.     The  Kalpa-Sutra.     loj.  0<A 
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Vol.  XXIII.    The  Zend-Avesta.    Translated  by  James  Dar- 

mesteter.    Part  II.    The  SirOzahs,  Yarts,  and  NyayLr.     \os.f>d. 

Vol.  XXIV.  Pahlavi  Texts.      Translated   by  E.  W.  West. 

Part    III.     Dlna-J    Mainog-i     Khirad,    5ikand-gumanik,    and     Sad-Dar. 
xoi.dd. 


Second  Series. 

Vol.  XXV.     Manu.    Translated  by  Georg  Biihler.    %\s. 
Vol.  XXVI.     The  .S"atapatha-Brahma«a.      Translated   by 

Julius  Eggeling.    Part  II.     12^.6^. 

Vols.  XXVII  and  XXVIII.    The  Sacred  Books  of  China. 

The  Texts  of  Confucianism.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  Parts  III  and  IV. 
"  'le  Lt  K\,  or  Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  Rales  of  Propriety,  or  Ceremonial 
Usages.     2  5  J. 

Vols.  XXIX  and  XXX.    The  GnTiya-Satras,  Rules  of  Vedic 

Domestic  Ceremonies.    Translated  by  Hermann  Oldenberg. 

Part  I  (Vol.  XXIX),  \2s.  6d. 
Part  II  (Vol.  XXX).    In  the  Press. 

Vol.  XXXI.     The   Zend-Avesta.     Part  III.     The  Yasna, 

Visparad,  Afrinagan,  and  Gahs.    Translated  by  L.  H,  Mills.     12s.  6d. 


The  following  Volumes  are  in  the  Press:— 

Vol.  XXXII.   Vedic  Hymns.    Translated  by  F.  Max  Muller. 

Part  I. 

Vol.    XXXIII.       Narada,    and    some    Minor    Law-books. 

Translated  by  Julius  Jolly.    [Preparing.'] 

Vol.  XXXIV.    The  Veddnta-Sutras,  with  ^'ankara's  Com- 
mentary.   Translated  by  G.  Thibaut.    [Preparing.] 


*»*  The  Second  Series  will  consist  of  Tvjcnty-Four  Volumes, 
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I.    ENGLISH,  &c. 
An  Elementary  English  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book.     By 

O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  u.  6(/. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Reading  Book,  ^ov  Lower  Forms 

in  Classical  Schools.    15y  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition.     Extra 
fcap.  8vo.   3*.  6(/. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers,  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices.  Second  Edition.    In  2  vols.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  jj.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Latimer  to  Berkeley.  Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macaulay. 

Shairp  {J.  C,  LL.D.).    Aspects  of  Poetry;   being  Lectures 

dclivertd  at  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  los.  6</. 


A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Anglo-Saxon.     By  John  Earle, 

M.A.    Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  }<vo.  is.  6J. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Gram- 
matical Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  %s.  6d. 

A  Second  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.    By  the  same  Author.  Extra 

fcap.  8vo.     4J.  6(/. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Primer,  with  Grammar,  Notes,  and  Glossary. 

By  the  same  Author.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ts.  6il, 

Old  English  Reading  Primers  ;  edited  by  Henry  Sweet,  M.A. 

I.  Selected  Homilies  of  i^lfric.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.,  stiff  covers,  u.  6(/. 

II.  Extracts  from  Alfred's  Orosius.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.,  siiff  covers,  \s.  (hI. 

First  Middle  English  Primer,  "vith  Grammar  and  Glossary. 

By  the  same  Author.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is. 

Second  Middle  English   Primer.      Extracts   from   Chaucer, 

with  Grammar  and  Glossary.     By  the  same  Author.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

A  Concise  Dictionary  of  Middle  English,  from  A.  I).  11,50  to 

J.^'^o.      Ry  A.  L.  Mayhcw,  M.A.,  and  \V.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.      Crown  Svo. 
half  roan,  "js.  6J. 

A  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  including  a  Popular  Exposition  of 

the  Principles  of  Spelling  Reform.  By  II.  Sweet,  M.A.  Ext.  fcap.  8VO.4J.  6</. 
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Elementarbiich    des     Gesprochenen 


Texte  and  Glossar. 
stiff  covers,  2J.  dd. 


Ens^lisch. 


Von  Henry  liweet.    Second  Edition. 


History  of  English  Sounds  from 

full  Word-Lists.     IJy  Henry  Sweet,  M.A. 

Principles  of  English  Etymology. 


Grammatik, 

Extra  fcap.  8vo., 


With 


the  earliest  Period. 

Demy  8vo.  \\s. 

First  Series.     The  Native 


Element.     I5y  \V.  W.  Skeat,  Lilt.D.     Crown  8vo.  9J. 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongne.    By  J.  Earle,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  7J.  6</. 

An  Icelandic  Primer,  with  Grammar,  Notes,  and  Glossary, 

Ey  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.     E.\tra  fcap.  Svo.  3J-.  dd. 

An  Icelandic  Prose  Reader,  with  Notes,  Grammar,  and  Glossary. 

By  G.  Vijjfusson,  M.A.,  and  F.  York  Powell,  M.A.     Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  10s.  (id. 

The  Ormulum;    with  the  Notes  and  Glossary  of  Dr.  R.  M. 

White.    Edited  by  R.  Holt,  M.A.   1878.    3  vols.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  21  j. 

Specimens  of  Early  English.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 

With  Introduction.  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index. 

Part  I.  By  R.  Morris.  LL.D.  From  Old  English  Homilies  to  King  Horn 
(A.I).  1 150  to  A.IJ.  1300).    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  9J. 

Part  IT.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and  W.  W.  Skeat.  Litt.D.  From  Robert 
of  Gloucester  to  Gower  (a.i<.  1298  to  A.D.  1393).  Third  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  dd. 

Specimens  of  English   literature,   from    the    '  Ploughmans 

Crede'  to  the  '  .Shcpheardes  Calender'  (a.d.  1394  to  A.n.  1579').  With  Intro- 
duction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  Fourth 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     7J.  (>d. 


The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plozvntan,  in  three 

P.ir.iUel  Texts ;  toy;ether  with  Richard  the  A'edelesx.  By  William  Lan^d.nnd 
(about  i.-,r)2-i399  A.I).).  Editid  from  numL-nms  Manuscripts,  with  I'relacL', 
Notes,  .ind  a  Glossary,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.     2  vols.  Svo.  31J.  6d. 

The  Vision  of  IVilliatn  concerning  Piers  the  Plozumati.  by 

Willi.am  Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  Fourth 
Edition.     Extra  leap.  Svo.  4/.  0</. 

Chaucer.     I.  The  Prologue    to    the   Canterbury    Tales;    the 

Knit,'htes  Tale;  The  Numie  Prcstes  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris,  LL.D. 
Sixiy-sixth  thousand.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2^.  dd. 

II.  The  Prioresses   Tale ;    Sir   Thopas ;    The    Monl'cs 

Tale  :  The  Clerkes  Tale  ;  The  .S,/uieres  'Tale,  &c.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat, 
Litt.D.     Third  Edition.    Extra  leap.  Svo.  4J.  6</, 
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Chaucer.    III.  The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe  ;  The  V?irAoncrcs 

Tale ;  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale ;  The  Chanouns  Yemannes  Tale.  By  the 
same  Editor.    Nc-.u  Edition,  Revised,    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  dd. 

IV.  Miliar  Poems.     By  the  same  Editor.     Crown  8vo. 

loj.  6d.    Just  published. 

Gamclyn,  The  Tale  of.    Edited  with  Notes,  Glossary,  &c.,  by 

W.  \V.  Skeat,  Litt.D.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.    Stiff  covers,  ^s.  6d. 

Mzftot  {Laurence).     Poems.      Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  Joseph  Hall,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Hulme  Grammar  School, 
Manchester.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4?.  6d. 

Spenser's  Faery  Queene.     Books  I  and  II.     Designed  chiefly 

for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  W.  Kitchin.D.D., 
and  Glossary  by  A.  L.  Mayhcw,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  each. 

Hooker.    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book   /.     Edited   by   R.  W. 

Church,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

OLD  ENGLISH  DRAMA. 
The  Pilgrimage  to  Parnassus  with  The   Two  Parts  of  the 

Return fiom  Parnassus.  Three  Comedies  performed  in  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  A.n.  mdxcvii-mdci.  Edited  from  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Macray,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     Medium  Svo.     Bevelled  Boards,  Gilt  top,  8j.  dd. 

Marloive  and  Greene.     Marloxve's  Tragical  History  of  Dr. 

Faustus.  and  Greene's  Honourable  History  oj  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bunqay. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  M.A.  A^ezv  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Extra  ficap. 
Svo.  6s.  6d. 

Marloivc.    Edward  II.    With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.     By 

O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.   Paper  covers,  2j.    Cloth  3  j. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
Shakespeare.     Select  Plays.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A,, 

and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.    \s.  Macbeth,    \i.6d. 

Richard  the  Second,    is.  6d.  Hamlet.    2s. 

Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

The  Tempest.    ij.Sd.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.   ij.6d. 

As  You  Like  It.     u.  6d.  Coriclanus.    2s.  6d. 

Julius  Caesar,    zs.  Henry  the  Fifth.    2s. 

Richard  the  Third.    2s.  6d.  Twelfth  Night,    it.  6^. 

King  Lear.     is.  fid.  King  John.     is.  6d. 

Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist ;   a  popular  Illustration  of 

the  Principles  of  Scientific  Criticism.    By  R.  G.  Moulton,  M.A.    .Second 


Edition.     Crown  Svo.  6j. 
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Bacon.     I.  Advancement  of  Learning.     Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wright,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap,  8vo.  41.  6</. 

II.  The  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By 

S.  H.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College.    In  Preparation. 

Milton.     I.  Areopagitica.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By 

John  W.  Hales,  M.A.    Third  E'^tion.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^. 

II.  Poems.     Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.     a  vols 

Fifth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  fts.  6 J.  Sold  separately.  Vol.  1. 4s.;  Vol.  II.  3^. 

In  paper  covers : — 
Lycidas,  3</.        L* Allegro,  3*/.        II  Penseroso,  41/.        Comus,  6«/. 

III.  Paradise  Lost.    Book  I.    Edited  by  H.  C.  Beechinjj. 

Extra  leap.  8vo.  stiff  cover,  is.  dd. ;  in  white  Parchment,  3^'.  GJ. 

IV.  Samson  Agonistcs.     Edited  with  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  John  Chu.ton  Collins.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  \s. 

Bunyan.     I.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Grace  Abounding,  Rela- 
tion of  the  Imprisonment  of  M   John  Biiuyan.     Edited,  with  IJiographic.nl 
Introduction  and   Notes,  by  E.  Venables,  M.A. 
In  ornamental  Parchment,  fts. 

II.  Holy  War,  Sfc.    Edited    by 


1S79.    Extra  fcap.  8 vo.  S-'- 

E.   Venables,    M.A. 
Edited 


In  the  Pres 

Clarendon.     History  of  the   Rebellion.      Book    VI. 

by  T.  Arnold,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  41.  Gd.     [.See  p.  10.] 

Dryden.     Select  Poems.     Stanzas  on   the   Death   of  Oliver 

Cromwell;  Astrxa  Redux;  Annus  Mirabilis ;  Absalom  and  Acliitophel; 
Religio  Laici;  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3J.  6</. 

Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.     Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  T.  Fowler,  D.D.    Second  Edition,  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Addison.   Selections  from  Papers  in  the  Spectator.  With  Notes. 

I)y  T.  Arnold.  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4.^.61/.     In  omame-^tal  Parchment, 6.-. 

Steele.     Selections  from  the  Tatlcr,  Spectator,  and  Guardian. 

Edited  by  A  iislin  Dobson.   Extra  fcap.  Svo.  5^.    In  white  Parchment,  7^.  bd. 

Pope.   With  Introduction  and  Notes.   By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D. 

I.    Essay  on  Man.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

II.  Satires  and  Epistles.     E.xtrafcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Parncll.     The  Hermit.     Paper  covers,  %d. 

Gray.     Selected  Poems.     Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.     Extra 

fcap.  Svo.     Stiff  coveri,  \s.  dd.     In  white  Parchment,  3?. 

^Icgy,  and  Ode  on  Eton  College.     Paper  covers,  2d. 
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Goldsmith.     Selected  Poems.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  bJ.     In  white  Parchment, 
4^.  6</. 

The  Traveller.    With  Notes  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.     Taper  covers,  is. 

The  Deserted  Village.     Paper  covers,  2d. 

Johnson.     I.  Rasselas.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.     Bevelled  boards;,  3^.  6</.     In 
white  Parchment,  4X.  fai. 

II.  Rasselas ;  Lives  of  Dryden  and  Pope.     Edited  by 

Alfred  Milnes,  M.A.  (London).    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4?.  6</. 
Lives  of  Dryden  and  Pope.    Stiff  covers,  2s.  6d. 

III.  Life  0/ Milton.     Edited,  with  Notes,  etc.,  by  C.  H. 

Firth,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  f/c///,  2j.  6</.    Stiff  cmcr,  is.  (>d. 

IV.   Vanity  of  Hnnian  Wishes.     With  Notes,  by  E.  J. 


Payne,  M.A.    Paper  covers,  ^d. 

—  V.    Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.     Crown  Svo.  71,  6d. 


Edited  by 


VI.  Boswelfs  Life  of  Johnson.     With  the  Jottrnal  of  a 

Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  Edited,  with  copious  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Index,  by 
G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.,  Pembroke  College.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
6  vols.     Medium  Svo.     Half  bound,  3/.  3J. 

Coxvpcr.     Edited,  with   Life,   Introductions,  and   Notes,  by 

H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A. 

I.  77/^  Z>/^rtir/zV  Pi^^wj-tT/ 1782,  with  Selections  from  the 

Minor  Pieces,  A.D.  1 779-1 7S3.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ^s. 

II.   The  Task,  xvith  Tirocinium,  and  Selections  from  the 

Minor  Poems,  .\.D.  1784-1799.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is. 

Burke.     Select  Works.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A. 

•  I.   Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents  ;  the  tzvo  Speeches 

on  Atnerica.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4J.  dd. 

II.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.   Second  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  jf. 

III.  Four  Letters  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace  with  the 

Regicide  Directory  of  France.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  5J. 

Keats.  Hyperion,  Book  I ,  With  Notes  by  W.  T.  Arnold,  B.A. 

Paper  covers,  ^d. 

Byron.     Childe  Harold.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 

by  H.  F.  Tozfjr,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.     y.  (td.     In  white  Parchment,  5^-. 
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Edited  with  Preface  and 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.    Stiff  covers,  2s. 


Scott.     Lay  oj  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Notes  by  VV.  Minto,  M.A.     With  Map. 
Ornamental  Parchment,  y.  6J. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.    Introduction  and  Canto  I, 

with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  same  Editor.    6</. 


II.    LATIN. 

Rudimenta  Latina.    Comprising  Accidence,  and  Exercises  of 

a  very  Elementary  Character,  for  the  use  of  Beginners.    By  John  Barrow 
Allen,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is. 

An  Elementary  Latin   Grammar.      By  the    same  Author. 

Fifty-Seventh  Thousand.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  fid. 

A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book.    By  the  same  Author.    Fourth 

Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6</. 

A  Second  Latin  Exercise  Book.    By  the  same  Author.    Extra 

fcap.  Svo.  IS.  6J. 

%*  A  Key  to  First  and  Second  Latin  Exercise  Book",  in  one  volume,  price  .Sj. 
Supplied  to  Tcaihcrs  only  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 

An  Introdtiction  to  Latin  Syntax.     By  W.  S.  Gibson,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2^. 

Reddenda  Minora,  or  Easy  Passages,  Latin  and  Greek,  for 

Unseen  Translation.    For  the  use  of  Lower  Forms.    Composed  and  selected 
by  C.  S.  Jerram,  ^LA.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  6J. 

Anglice     Reddenda,    or    Extracts,    Latin    and    Greek,    for 

Unseen  Translation.     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Third  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  61/. 

Anglice   Reddenda.     Second  Scries. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3.V. 

A  Latin  Prose  Primer. 

fcap.  Svo.  2.f.  6(/. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin. 

and  others.    Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A. 

Svo.    2S.  6(/. 

%*  A  Key  to  the  above,  price  fj.    Supplied  to  Teachers  onlv  on  application 
to  the  Secret.iry  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Exercises  in   Latin  Prose  Composition;    with  Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Passages  of  Graduated  Difficulty  for  Translation  into  Latin.     By 
G.  G.  Ramsay,   M.A.,  LL.D.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8v,>.  4^.  6d. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Latin  Elegiacs.    By  H.  Lee-Warner,  M.A. 

Extra  fcaj).  Svo.  ^s.  Gd. 

***^,^^y  to  the  above,  price  4^.  6d.      Supplied   to    Teai Iters  only  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  ol  the  Clarendon  Press. 

First  Latin  Reader.    By  T.  J.  Nunns,  M.A.    Third  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 


By  the   same  Author. 
By  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.    Extra 
For  the  use  of  Passmen 

Seventh  Edition.    Extra  fcap. 
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Caesar.     The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).    With  Notes  and 

Maps,    By  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A. 

The  Gallic  War.  Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4/.  (ui. 

The  Gallic  War.  Books  I,  II.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2s. 

The  Civil  War.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6rf. 

The  Civil  War.  Book  I.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2S. 

Cicero.      Speeches  against  Catilina.     By  E.  A.  Upcott,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  in  Wellington  College.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  (id. 

Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.    With 

Notes.    By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.    In  three  Parts.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.4X.6(y. 

Each  Part  separately,  limp,  is.  dd. 
Part  I.      Anecdotes  from  Grecian  and  Roman  History.     Thind  Edition. 
Part  II.    Omens  and  Dreams:  Beauties  of  Nature.    Third  Edition. 
Part  III.  Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces.    Third  Edition. 

De   Scncctnte.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  L.  Huxley,  M.A.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2S. 

Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).    With  Notes.     By  the 

late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3J. 

Select    Orations    (for    Schools).      In  Verrem   I.      De 

Impcrio  Gn.  Pompeii.    Pro  Archia.    Philippica  IX.    With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  J.  R.  King,  M.A.     Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

///    Q.   Caecilinm   Divinatio,   and  In   C.  J  errem   Actio 

Prima.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  R.  King,  M  \.     Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
limp,  IS.  dd. 

Speeches    against    Catilina,      With    Introduction    and 

Notes,  by  E.  A.  Upcott,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  61/. 

Cornelius  Nepos.    With  English  Notes.     By  Oscar  Brownip-j, 
M.A.  "       "         " 


Horace. 

Form. 

Livy. 
II 


Third  Edition.    Revised  by  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ,V. 

Selected  Odes.     With  Notes  for  the  use  of  a  Fifth 

By  E.  C.  Wickham,  M.A.    E.xtra  fcap.  Svc.  cluth,  is. 

Selection.,  (for  Schools).     With  Notes  and  Maps.     By 

Lee-Warner,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.    In  Parts, limp,  each  \s.  (id. 

Part  I.  The  Caudine  Disaster.    Part  II.  Hannibal's  Campaign 

in  Italy.     Part  HI.  The  Macedonian  War. 

Books   V-VII.    With    Introduction    and    Notes.     By 

A.  R.  Cluer,  B.A.     Revised  by  P.  E.  Matheson,  M..\.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ;>•. 

Books   XXI,  XXII,  and   XXIII.    With   Introduction 

and  Notes.    By  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4^.  dd. 

Book  XXII.     By  the  sanic  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  Svo. 

2S.  dd. 

Ovid.    Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.    With  Introductions 

and  Notes, and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.    By  W.  Ramsay,  M.A. 
Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  fx.  dd. 
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Ov  'd.     Tristia.    Book  I.     The  Text  revised,  with  an  Intro- 

tluction  and  Notes.     By  S.  G.  Owen,  HA.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3/.  ftd. 

riantus.     Captivi.     Edited  by  VV.  M.  Lindsay,  M.A.     Extra 

fcap.  8vo.       In  one  or  two  Parts.)  2s.  (sd. 

The  Trinuminus.  With  Notes  and  Introductions.  (In- 
tended for  the  Hijjher  Forms  of  Public  Schools.)  By  C.  E.  Freeman,  M.A. 
and  A.  Sloman,  M.A.    Fxtra  fcap.  8vo.  3x.  ' 

PUtty.     Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).    With  Notes.     By  the 

late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^. 

Salltist.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  W.  W.  Capes, 

M.A.    Extra  fcap,  8vo.    ^.  bJ. 

Taeitus.  The  Atmols.  Books  I-IV.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  (for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Junior  Students),  by  II.  Fumcaux 
M.A.    E.xtra  fcap.  8vo.   ^s. 

The  Annals,     Book  I.    With  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  Svc..  limp,  aj. 

Tercnee.     Andria.     With  Notes  and  Introductions.     By  C. 

E.  Freeman,  M.A.,  and  A.  Sloman,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  31. 

Adelphi.     With  Notes  and  Introductions,    (xntendcd  for 

the  Higher  Forms  of  Public  Schools.)     By  A.  Sloman,  M.A.     Extra  fcap 
Svo.  3x.  '  ■ 

Phormio.      With    Notes    and   Introductions.      By  A. 

Sloman,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^. 

Tibullus  and  Proper  tins.   Selections.    Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay 

M.A.     E.\tra  fcap.  Svo.    (In  one  or  two  vols.)  6j.  ' 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  T.  L.  Papillon, 

M.A.    Two  vols.  Crown  Svo.  loj.  6,/.    The  Text  separately,  4^.  6,/. 

—  Bucolics.     Edited  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.      In  one  or 

two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  Gd. 

—  Aeneid  I.     With    Introduction   and   Notes,   by  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp,  \s.  bd. 

—  Aeneid  IX.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

A.  L    Haigh,  MA.,  late  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford.     Extra  fcap. 
.Svo.  hmp,  is.  f),/.     In  two  Parts,  2s. 


Virgil. 


Avianus,  The  Fables  of.     Edited,  with  Prolegomena,  Critical 

Apparatus,  Commentary,  etc.     By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Demy  Svo. 

Catnlli  Veronensis  Liber.     Iterum  recognovit,  apparatum  cri- 

ticum  prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis.  A.M.     i  S7S.    Demy 
Svo.  i6s.  '  •' 

A  Commentary  on  Catullus.     By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A. 


1876.     Demy  Svo.  i6r 
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By  A.  S. 


Catulli  Veronensis  Carmina  Selccta,  secundum  recognitionem 

Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3/.  ftd. 

Cicero  de  Oratore.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

VVilkins,  Litt.  D. 

Book  I.  Second  Edition.  188S.  8vo.  71.  61/.         Book  II.  1881.  8yo.  51. 

Philippic  Orations.    With  Notes.     By  J.  R.  King,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     1879.    8vo.  \os.  6J. 

— —  Sc/i'd  Letters.    With  Engh'sh  Introductions,  Notes,  and 

Appendices,    By  Albert  ^Vatson,  M.A.    Third  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  i8s. 

Select  Letters.     Text.    By  the  same  Editor.    Second 

Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4.;. 

pro  Cluentio.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  W. 


Ramsay, M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  R.imsay,  M.A.  2nd  Ed.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo.3J.0</, 

Horace.  With  a  Commentary.  Vokime  I.  The  Odes,  Carmen 

Seculare,  and  Epodes.  By  Edward  C.  Wickham,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
1877.     DemySvo.   \is. 

A  reprint  of  the  above,  in  a  size  suitable  for  the  use 

of  Schools.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6j. 

Livy,  Book  I.    With  Introduction,  Historical  Examination, 

and  Notes.     By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.    Second  Edition.     18S1.    8vo.  6j. 

Ovid.    p.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Ibis.     Ex  Novis  Codicibus  edidit, 

Scholia  Vetera  Commcntarium  cum  Prolejjomenis  Appcndice  Indice  addidit, 
R.Ellis,  A.M.    8vo.  lof.  6(/. 

Per  silts.    The  Satires.   With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 

By  John  Coninyton,  M.A.  Edited  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     1874.     8vo.  7^.  6J. 

Juvenal.     XIIT  Satires.     Edited,   with    Introduction    and 

Notes,  byC.  M.  Pearson,  M.A.,  ami  Herbert  A.  Strong,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
ol  Latin  in  Liverpool  University  CoUe-jc,  Victoria  University.  In  two  Parts. 
Crown  8vo.     Complete,  6^. 

Alio  separately,  Part  I.  Introduction,  Text,  etc.,  35.        Part  II.  Notes,  3^.  dd. 

Tacitus.     The  Annals.     Books  I-VI.     Edited,  with    Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  H.  Furneaux,  M.A.    Svo.  iSj. 


Kins^  (y.  E.,  M.A.)  and  C.  Cooksou,  M.A.     The  Principles  of 

Sound  and  Injlcxicn,  as  illustrated  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages.    1 888. 

bVO.    ISj'. 

Nettleship  (//.,  M.A.).    Lectures  and  Essays  on  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Latin  Scholarship  and  Literature.    Crown  Svo.  •,s.6d. 

The  Roman  Satura.     <Svo.  sewed,  is. 

Ancient  Lives  of  Vergil.     Svo.  sewed,  is. 
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Papilhn  {T.  L.,  M.A.).    A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology. 

Third  Edition,  Keviscd  and  Corrected.     i88j.  Crown  8vo.  6x. 

Pindcr  {North,  M.A.).    Selections  from  the  less  known  Latin 

I'oets.    i86y.    8vo.  15/. 

Sellar  (  W.  Y.,  M.A.).     Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age. 

VlRf.ii..     New  Kilition.    18S3.   Crown  Svo.  91. 

Roman  Poets  of  the  Rcpublie.    New  Edition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged.    18S1.    8vo.  i^s. 

Wordsxvorih  {J.,  M.A.).    Fragments  and  Speeimens  of  Early 

Latin.     \\  ith  Introductions  and  Xotcs.    1874.    8vo,   i8a 

III.    OBEEE. 

A  Greek  Primer,  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  that  Language. 

By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  Seventh  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  u.  6</. 

A  Greek  Testament  Primer.  An  Easy  Grammar  and  Read- 
inn  Hook  for  the  use  of  Students  lxj;inniny  Greek.  Hy  the  Kev.  E.  Miller, 
M.A.     Extra  feap.  Svo.  3^.  6./. 

Easy  Greek  Reader.     By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.     In  one  or 

two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ,V. 

Graecae  Grammaticae  Rjidimenta  in  usum  Scholarum.    Auc- 

toreCarolo  Wordsworth.  D.C.L.     Nineteenth  Edition,  '-^Sj.     umo.  ^f. 

A  Greek-English  Zr.r/cv//,  abridged  from  Lid:    '1  and  Scott's 

4to.  edition,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.    Square  izmo.  7^.  6,/. 

Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective.    By  W.  Vcitch.    Fourth 

Edition.     C  own  8vo.   loj.  6</. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Accentuation  (for  Schools) :    abridged 

from  his Lirger  work  by  H.  W. Chandler, M.A.    Extra  fcap. Svo.  is.dd. 

A  Series  of  Graduated  Greek  Readers:— 

First  Greek  Reader.    By  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  M.L.    Second 

Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6J. 

Second  Greek  Reader.     By  A.  M.  Bell,  M.A.    Extra  fcap. 

•Svo.  3j-.  6</.  *^ 

Specimens  of  Greek   Dialects;    being   a    'Fourth    Greek 

Kta.ler.'  W  ith  Introductions,  etc.  13y  W.  W.  Merry,  D.D.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  4J.  61/.  ' 

Selections  from   Homer  and  the   Greek  Dramatists.     For 

Hu^lu-r  Form-;.  'Fiffh  (;reck  Rc:u!c:.'  With  K.vpl.aiuitoi y  Notes  and 
Introductions  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Epic  and  Dramatic  Poetry.  IJy 
Evelyn  Abbott,  .M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4.;.  0</. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry:  being  a  Col- 
lection of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.    Dy  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  8x.  hd. 
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A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  Collection  of  the 

finest  passages  in  the  principalGreck  I'rose  Wrilci s,  with  Introtluctory  Not  ict* 
and  Notes.  IJy  K.  S.  NVriyht,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  L.  ShadwcU,  M.A.  Lxtra leap. 
8vo.  4J.  6</, 

Aeschylus.    Prometheus  Bound  (for  Schools).    With  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  a.  o.irickard,  M.A.  Second  Kdilion.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is. 

Agamemnon.    With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Arthur 

Sidgwiek,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     In  one  or  two  parts.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  .V. 

Choephoroi.    With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  same 

Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^. 

Eumenidcs.     With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  same 

Editor.     In  one  or  two  I'arts.     Extra  fcap.  )Svo.  3^-. 

Aristophanes.    In  Sinjjlc  Plays.    Edited,  with  English  Notes, 

Introductions,  &c.,  by  \V.  W.  Merry.  D.D.     Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
I.  The  Clouds,  Scccnd  Edition,  2s. 
II.  The  Acharnians.  Third  Edit!  'i.     In  one  or  two  parts,  y. 

III.  The  Frogs,  Second  Edition,     in  one  or  two  parts,  3^. 

IV.  The  Knights.     In  one  or  two  parts,  y. 

Cebes.     Tabula.     With   Introduction  and   Notes.    By  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  zs.  6J. 

Deuujthencs.      Orations  against  Philip.     With  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  l-Aclyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  and  1'.  E.  Matheson,  M.A.      Vol.  \. 
Philippic  I.     Olynthi'acs  I-III.     In  one  or  two  I'arts.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^. 

Euripides.    Alccstis  (for  Schools).    By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.6J. 

Ihaiba.     With  Notes  by  C.  W.  Russell.     In  the  Press. 

Helena.     Edited,   with    Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,    for 

Upper  and  Middle  Eorms.     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fc.ip.  Svo.  is. 

Hcraclcidac.     TMited  with   Introduction  and   Notes  by 

C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3^. 

Iphigenia  in  Tanris.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

etc.,  for  Upper  and  Middle  Forms.     By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  hvu. 
cloth,  IS. 

Medea.     By  C.  B.  Heberden,  M.A.     In  one  or  two  Parts. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Herodotus,  Book  IX.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Evelyn  Abbott, 

M.A.     In  one  or  two  Parts.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3/. 

Herodotus,  Selections  from.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  a  Map,  by  \V.  \V.  Merry,  D.D.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ts.  6J. 
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Homer.    Odyssey,  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools).    By  W.  W. 

Mirry,  IJ.I)    I-ortieth  Thoi.>and.     In  one  or  two  Part*.     Extrtfcan    8vo  «j 
nooks  I,  anil  II,  sefamttly.  each  I/.  6</.  ' '    ' 

Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV  (for   Schools).    By  the 

same  Editor.    Second  Edit i.n.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5/, 

T  ^^*"'!\.  .Book  I  (for  Schools).    By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A. 

oecomi  lulition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  it. 

//w./.  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools).  With  an  Introduction, 

L  Hni;  "."T"!?  ^'='2""'";  *"''  ^''"'■■'-  ^y  ^-  "•  "*""«.  ^'  a.  second 

t-dition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  6/. 

y//./^,  Books  XIII-XXIV.     Wy  the  same  Editor.   ICxtra 

fc.i|)      6.,-.    Just  J'u/i/ish,  i. 

-■  Jliad,  Books  VI  and  XXI.      With    Introduction   and 

Notes,  liy  IKrbrrt  Ilau'.tone.  MA.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  u.  6</.  each 

^"'iVi'  J"'?,.l^''^'"''''  C"'"  Schools).    By   C.  S.  Jcrram. 

M.A.   Secon.l  Ivhtion,    Exti.-\  fcap.  Svo.  ix.  6</. 

Lysias.     Epitaphios.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 

t'V  f.  J..SneII,  IJ.A.     (Fn  one  or  tu.  Parts.)     Extra  f.      .  8v.) 

Plato.  Mctio.     With  Intrf. auction  and  Notes.     By  .^t  Gco-'^e 

Stock,  M.A.,  Peml.roke  Cuilc  ,v.     h\tra  fcap.  mo.  jj.  6,/. 

^^^^S'r^  ^^^''  ^P^^"S:      With    introduction   and    Notes.     B,- 

St.  George  Stock,  M  A.     (In  one  or    -.vo  Parts.       Extra  fcap.  8vo.  .v  6,/      ' 

Sophocles.     For  tin    use   of  :    hools.      Edited   with   Intro- 
ductions ari  hn^dish  Notes      liy  Lew,s  Campbell.  M.\.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
Al  A.    Acvana  hcvisedLJtttoH.     a  Vols.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     loj  6</ 
Sold  separately,  W!.  I,  Text,  4.-.  6,/, ;  Vol.  II,  Explanatory  Xoies.  6x. 

Sophodes     In   Single   Plays,  wiiii  En-Hsh  Notes,  &c.     By 

Lewis  Campbell,  M.A,  an.  Evelyn  Abbott.  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp 
Oe<lipusTyrannii.,  Philottctes.  Xcw  and  Revised  E  ition,  2f.  each. 
Oedipus  Colfineus,  Antigone,   i.r.  9,/.  each. 

Aj.T:  Elcctra,        Trachiniae,  aj.each. 

Oedipus  Rex:    Dindorf.s    Text,    ufth   Notes    by    the 

present  Jiishop  of. St.  D.ivi<r-.      E.Mra  fcap.  Svo.  1.    p.  ij  f, 

TJuccritus  (for  Scliools).     With   Notes.     By  H.  Kvna  ton 

D.I)tb'e.S.,ow).     Third  f.lition.    Ext.a  fcap  Svo.  4X.6"     ■^y"''^°"' 
Xeiiophon.     Easy  Selectuns  (for  Junior   Classes).     With    a 

\  ocabuLiry,  Not-s,  and  Map.     l{y  J.  .S   Phdlpot  1     li.C.L.   md  C.  .S.  Jer     m 
M.A.     I  hird  Edition.    Extra  fc.ip.  Svo    3f .  6,/. 

"^  ^'^Jf!\:    '^^ y^l  ^^^^^""^^^h     ^''^  ^"otcs  and  Ma  Bv 

J.  S.  Phdlpofts.Ii.C.L.    Fourth  Editioi..    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3j.  6- 

Anabasis.  Book  I.     Edited  for  the  use  of  Junio.r  C  is^^s 

.in.l  I  rival.  .Students.    With  Ir.troduction.  Xotcs.  ttc    15y  [.Mar^    .11    Ma" 
IC,.:toroflh.  Royal  High  School,  Edr,b„r;:h.     Extra  icip^v'"     v'L 
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Xeuophou.    Anabasis,  Book  II.     With  Notes  and  Map.     By 

C.  S.  Jerrain.  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Kvo.   ts. 
Anabasis,  Hook  III,     ICditcil  with  Introdiictic  n,  Analysis, 

Notes,  etc.,  t-y  J.  Marshall,  M.A.     Kxtra  kaji.  svo    1,.  <  '. 

X'ocabulary   to   the   Anabasis.      By   J.    Marsljall,    M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  Kvo,  \s.  ( d. 

Cyrofaoiia,  Book  I.     With  Introduction  and  Notes  bv 

C,  Jiijjg,  D.I).     i;xtra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Cyropardia,  Books  IV  and  V.     With  Introduction  and 

Notes  hy  C.  I!i},'n.  D.D,     Kitra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  (ul. 

Hellenic  a.  Books  T,  II.     With  Introductions  and  Notes 

by  (J,  K.  Uiiderhill,  M..\.,  Fellow  ami  Tutor  of  Magdalen  ColUye.     Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  (/()///,  3.1-. 

Aristotle's  Politiis.  With  in  Introduction.  Es.says.  and  Notes. 

Ily    \V.  I,.  Nivvin.?".      I.A.,  Fellow   of    IJalliol   Coilegc.     Vols.   I   and    II 

Moiljutn  fSvo.  I'^s. 

.^riitotle.     On  the  History  of  the  J'neess  by  7C'hieh  the  Aristo- 

Uiian  Writin  '.  „;  livcJ  ,u  t'uir  /»  ,it  form.  An  i-Iss-iy  bv  Richard  Shute, 
M.A.,  late  b,  lent  of  Chn.i  Churcli ;  with  a  liricf  Memoir  of  the  Author 
Svo.  7J-.  (>J. 

Aristotelian  .'tndies.     I.  Or    the   Structure  of  the  SeventI) 

Hook  oftht  Nicomachcan  Ethic       liy  J.C.  Wilson,  M.A.    Svo.  stiff,  5^. 

Aristotelis      'thica  Niconiachea,   c.k    reccnsione   Inimanuelis 

Ikkkeri      I    jun  8vo.  jj. 

Demosthenes  and  Aeschines.     The  Orations  of  Demosthenes 

aii  1  /!':schini  n  the  Crown.  \i\v.\  Inirotluctor  Essays  and  Notes.  Ily 
G.  A.Simcox.  .l.A..and  \V.  Il.Simcox,  M.A.    is;^.  S\o.  ijx. 

frad  {Barcla;.     '.).    Ilistorhi  Num  mm:  A  Manual  o/Grce/c 

A'ttmismatiis.     Royal  Svo.  half-bound.        .  jj. 

Hi.      {E.  Z.,  M.A.).    A  Manual  of  G>  ck  Historieal Inscrip- 

IS.    Demy  Svo.   loj.  6J. 

Ho      r.     Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.     Edited  with  En^'i.sh  Notts, 

pendices,  etc.     By  \V.  \V    Merry,  D.I)..  and  the  !,ite  Jamc     .;iddell,  M  \ 
i»'S6.    Second  Edition.     Dl  liy  Svo.  ids. 

Homer  A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect.   By  D.  B.  Monro, 

M..\.     Demy  Svo.  los.  (ul. 

Polybius.    Selections  from  i'olybius.    Edited  by  J.  L.  Strachan- 

DaMdson,  M..\..  Felhjw  and    I'mor  of  lialliol  Colkyc.     With  tlir.      Mai.- 
Mediuni  Svo.  buckram,  i\s. 

Sophocles.     The  Plays  and  Frajjment.s.     Witli  English  Not  s 

and  Introductions,  by  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.    2  v 
Vol.  I.    Oedipus  Tyr-innus.    Oedipus  Colone 
Vol.11     Ajax.   Electra.  Trachiniac.  Philo. 
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IV.  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN. 

Brachcfs  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language. 

Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D,    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  is.  fid. 

Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.    Trans- 
lated by  G.  \V.  Kitchin.  D.D.    Fourth  Edition.    Extra  leap.  8vo.  3J.  6J. 

Works  by  OEOBGE  SAINTSBUBY,  M.A. 

Primer  of  French  Literature.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 
Short  History  of  French  LJterature.     Crown  8vo.  ios.6d. 
Specimens  of  French  Literature,  from  Villon  to  Hugo.   Crown 

8vo.  9x. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  THE  FRENCH  DRAMA. 
Corneille's  Horace.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  .Saintshury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  fid. 

Molitre's  Lcs  Pn'cieuses  Ridicules.     Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.  ^ .     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  \s.  Gd. 

Racine's  Esther.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svu.  ;r. 

Bcanmarchais'  L^e Barbier de  Stfville.   Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  fid. 

Voltaire's  Mcrope.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  bj* 

George  Saintsbury.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  is. 

Mussefs  On  ne  badine pas  avec  V Amour,  and  Fantasio.  Edited, 

with  rrolcgomena,  Notes,  etc.,  by  Walter  Herries  Pollock.    Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  2S. 

The  above  six  Plays  may  be  had  in  ornamental  case,  and  bound 
in  Imitation  Parchment,  price  12,'.  (id. 


Perraulfs  Popular  Talcs.     Edited  from  the  Orij^inal  I 

with  Introduction,  etc.,  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.      Extra  leap.  S 
boards,  t,s.  bd. 

Sainte-Bcuve.   Selections  from  the  Causeries  du  Lundi. 

by  Geor^je  .Saintsbur)',  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  ts. 

Qitinet's  Lettres  a  sa  Mire.    Selected  and  edited  by 

Saintsbury,  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

Gautier.  Thcophile.     Scenes  of  Travel.     Selected  and 

by  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is. 

L'F.loquenee  de  la  Chaire  et  dc  la  Tribune  Frangaises. 

by  Paul  Blouct,  li.A.     Vol.  I.   Sacred  Oratory.    Extra  fcap.  Svo. 


'.ditions, 

vo.,  I'.iper 

Edited 
George 
Edited 
Edited 

2s.  6a'. 
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Edited  by  OUSTAVE  MABBON,  B.A. 

Corudllcs  Ciinia.    With  Notes,  Glossary,  f^xz.   Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

(loth,  IS.    Stiff  covers,  \s.  (ui. 

Louis  XIV  and  his  Contemporaries ;  as  described  in  Extracts 

from  the  best  Memoirs  of  the  Seventcmth  Century.  With  En{;Iish  Notts. 
Gcncalofjic.nlTaWcs,  &c.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2j.  6</, 

Maistre,  Xavier  dc.     Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambrc.     Ourika, 

by  Mailame  de  Duras;  I.e  Vieux  Taillcur,  by  J/,]/.  Enkmann-Chatrian : 
La  \  cilice  de  Vincennes,  by  Alfred  de  Vv^'uy  :  Lis  Jumcaiix  <1e  I'lh.tel 
Corneille,  by  Edmoiid  About :  Mcsaveiitures  d'un  Kcolier,  by  A'odoMie  Topfftr. 
Thinl  lulilion,  Revised  and  Corrected.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  %s.  6d. 

Voj'age  antour  de  ma  Chamhre.     limp,  \s.  6</. 

MoliiWs  Lcs  Fonrbcrics  de   Scapin,   and   Racine's  Atltalie. 

With  Voltaire's  Life  of  Molicre.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  (\d. 

Molih-e\s  Lcs  Fourberu^  .^e  Scapin.    With  Voltaire's  Life  of 

Molicre.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  \s.  fid. 

Molihrs  Lcs  Femmcs  Savanics.    With  Notes,  Glossary,  etc. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clolh,  2s.     Stiff  covers,  is.  fid. 

Racine  s  Andromaque,  and    Corneille  s  Le  Mentciir.      With 

Louis  Racine's  Life  of  liis  Father.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2j.  fid. 

Regnarcfs  Lc  Joticnr,  and  Brueys  and  Palaprat's  Le  Grondcur. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Sevign/,  Madame  de,  and  her  chief  Contemporaries,  Selections 

Jrom  the  CorrapondeiHc  of.    Intended  more  especially  for  GirLs'  Schools. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  y. 

Dante.    Selections  from  the  Inferno.     With  Introduction  and 

Notes.     Hy  H.  B.  Colterill,  U.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4^.  6</. 

Tasso.    I^a  Gernsalemme  Libcrata.     Cantos  i,  ii.    With  In- 
troduction and  Notes.    l!y  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is.  fid. 


V.   GERMAN. 
Scherer  (  \V.).    A  History  of  German  Litcratitre.    Translated 

from  the  Thiid  German  Edition  by  Mrs.  E.  Coiiyhcare.  Edited  by  V .  .Max 
Miillcr.     3  vols.  Svo.  2ii. 

Max  Mailer.     The  German  Classics,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 

Ninctcimlh  Ccntiiry.  With  Biograiihical  Notices,  Translations  into  Nbuleni 
(iernian,  and  Notes.  l!y  Y.  Max  Miillcr.  M..A.  A  New  Edition.  Iv'nised, 
Enbyged.  and  Adapted  to  Wilhclm  Schcrer's  '  History  of  German  Littrauire,' 
by  F.  LJchtenstein.  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  3ij. 
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GERMAN  COURSE.    By  HEBMANN"  IiANOB. 
The  Germans  at  Home ;  a  Practical  Introduction  to  German 

Conversation,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Essentials  of  German  Grammar. 
Third  Edition.    8vo.  2s.  6J. 

The  German  Manual;  a  German  Grammar,  Reading  Book, 

and  a  Handbook  of  German  Conversation.    8vo.  1$.  fid. 

Grammar  of  the  German  Language.    8vo.  y,  6d. 

German  Composition  ;  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Guide  to 

the  Art  of  Translating  English  Prose  into  German.    Ed.  a.    8vo.  \s.  6J. 

German  Spelling ;   A  Synopsis  of  the  Changes  which  it  has 

undergone  through  the  Government  Regulations  of  1880.     Paper  covers,  6</. 


Lcsstng's  Laokoon.    With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  etc. 

By  A.  Hamann.  Phil.  Doc,  M.A.    Extra  feap.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.    Translated  into  English  Verse  by 

E.  Massie,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  },s. 

GERMAN  CLASSICS. 

With  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Critical  Introductions,  Arguments 
(to  the  Dramas),  and  Complete  Commentaries. 

Edited  by  C.  A.  BTTCHHEIM,  Phil.  Doc.  Profossop  in  King's 
College,  Iiondou. 

Lessing: 

(a)  Nathan  der  Weise.    A  Dramatic  Poem.   4J.  6d. 
{b)  Minna  von  Uarnhclm.    A  Comedy.    3 J.  6</. 

Goethe : 

(a)  Egmont.    A  Tragedy,   y. 

\b)  Iphigcnie  aiif  Tauris.    A  Drama,   y. 

Schiller  : 

(a)  Wilhelm  Tell.    A  Drama.    Large  Edition.   With  a  Map.    35.  f>d. 
(d)   Wilhelm  Tell.     School  Edition.    With  a  Map.    2s. 
ic)  Historische  Skizzen.    With  a  Map.    2s.  6d. 

Heine: 

(a)  Prosa :  being  Selections  from  his  Prose  Writings.   45.  (ni. 
\b)  Harzreise.    Cloth,  2j.  6</. ;  paper  covers,  \s.  dd. 

Modern  German  Reader.    A  Graduated  Collection  of  Ex- 
tracts from  Modern  German  Authors  : — 
Part  I.     I'rose  Extracts.     With  Englisli  Notes,  a  Grammatical  Appendix,  and 

a  Complete  Vocabulary.  Fourth  Edition.  2^.0d. 
Part  II.    Extracts  in  I'rose  and  Poetry.    With  English  Notes  and  an  Index. 
Second  Edition.  2S.  6d. 
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Becker  (the  Historian) : 

Friedrich  dcr  Grosse.  Edited,  with  Notes,  an  Historical  Introduc- 
tion, and  a  Map.  y.  tJ. 

Niebiihr : 

Criechische  Heroen-Geschichten  (Tales  of  Greek  Heroes).  Edited, 
with  £n|;lish  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary,  by  Emma  S.  Buchheim.  Second. 
Revised  Edition,  cloth,  is. 

A  n  Old  High  German  Primer.     With  Grammar.  Notes,  and 

Glossary.     By  Joseph  Wright,  I'h.D.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  jr.  (ni. 

A  Middle  High  German  Primer.     With  Grammar,  Notes, 

.ind  Glossary.    By  Joseph  Wright,  I'h.D.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3x.  6</. 

VI.  MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &c. 
By  LEWIS  HENSLST,  M.A. 

Figures  made  Easy :  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.  Crown  8vo.  6d. 
Answers  to  the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy,  together 

with  two  thousand  additional  Examples,  with  Answers.    Crown  8vo.    \s. 

The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.    Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 

Answers  to  the  Examples  in  the  Scholar  s  Arithmetic.     \s.  dd. 

The  Scholar's  Algebra.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  dd. 


Aldis  ( W.  S.,  M.A.).    A  Text-Book  of  Algebra.-  with  Answers 

to  the  Exam f Us.     Crown  8vo.  \s.f>d. 

Baynes  {R.  E.,M.A.).    Lessons  on  Thermodynamics.     1878. 

Crown  8vo.  "js.  6J. 

Chambers  {G.  F.,  F.R.A.S.).    A   Handbook  0/  Descriptive 

Astronomy.    Third  Edition.     1.^77.    Demy  Svo.  2Sj. 

Clarke  {Col.  A.  R.,C.B.,R.E.).    Geodesy.    1880.   8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Cremona  {Luigi).    Elen  cuts  of  Projective  Geometry.    Trans- 
lated by  C.  Leudesdorf,  MA.    Svo.    Ms.  6J. 

Donkin.    Acoustics.     Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.     "js.  td. 

Etheridge  (R.).    Fossils  of  the  British  Islands,  Stratigraphi- 
cally  anangeJ.    Part  1.  Palaeozoic.    4to.  i/.  los. 

Euclid  Revised.     Containing  the  Essentials  of  the  Elements 

of  Plane  Geometry  as  given  by  Euclid    in  his  tirst  Six  Books.     Edited  by 
R.  C.  J.  Nixon,  M.A.    StuonJ  kiiition.    Crown  Svo.  6.v. 

Sold  aeparatsly  as  followa. 

Book  I.    IS.  Books  I,  II.   ij.  6/. 


Books  1-1 V.    IS. 


Books  V,  VI.  3.. 
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Maclarcn  [Archibald). 

Theoretical  and  I'r.ictical. 


Euclid. — Geometry  in   Space.     Containing  parts  of   Euclid's 

Eleventh  and  Twellth  liooks.     liy  tlic  game  Kditor.    Crown  8vo.  3^.  6</. 

Galton  {Douglas,  C.B.,  F.R.S.).     The  Construction  of  Healthy 

Dwellings.    Demy  8vo.    loJ.  6./. 

Hamilton  {Sir  R.  G.  C),  and  J.  Ball.     Book-keeping.     New 

and  enlarj;ed  Edition,    iixtra  fcap.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  2s. 

Ruled  Exersisc  books  adapted  to  the  above  may  be  had,  pr'      2^. 

Harcourt  {A.  G.    Vernon,  M.A.).  and  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A. 

Exercises  in  I'railical  Chemistry.  Vol.  I.  Elementary  Exercises.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crowrn  8vo.   \os.(Mi. 

A    Systtm  of  Physical  Education  : 

Extra  Icaj).  8vo.  71.  6(/. 

Madan   (//.   G.,   M.A.).       Tables    oj    Qualitative    Analysis. 

Large  410.  paper.  \s.  6J. 

Maxwell  {7.  Clerk,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).    A  Treatise  on  Electricity 

and  Alagnetism.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  i/.  ws.Cid. 

An   Elementary    Treatise    on    Electricity.     Edited    by 

William  Garnctt,  M.A.     Demy  Svo.  ^s.  dd. 

Minchin  {G.  M.,  M.A.).  A  Treatise  on  Statics  with  Applica- 
tions to  Physics.  Third  Edition,  Corrected  and  Eiilarjjed.  Vol.1.  Equili- 
brium of  Coplanar  Forces.  Svo.  yj.    Vol.  II.  Statics.  Svo.  i '>..■. 

Uniplanar  Kinematics  of  Solids  and  Fluids.     Crown 

8vo.    ~ts.  Ctd. 

Phillips  {John,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).     Geology  of  Oxford  and  the 

Valley  of  the  Thames.     1871.    Svo.  2\s. 

•  Vesuvius.    1869.    Crown  Hvo.    ios.6d. 

Prestwich  [Joseph, M.A.,  F.R.S.).    Geology,  Chemical, Physical, 

and  .StratigraphicaL     In  two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.     Chemical  and  Piiysical.    Koyal  Svo.     25J. 

Vol.  II.    Stratijjrajihical  and   I'iiysical.     With  a  new  ( Icof^raphicil  Map  of 
Eurojic.    Koyal  Svo.  36^-. 

Rolleston  [George,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).     Forms  of  Animal  Life. 

A  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  vv-ith  descriptions  o(  selected  types. 
Sccoml  Edition.  Kevi-icd  and  enl.arj;ed  Ijy  N\'.  Hatchett  Jackson,  M.A. 
Medium,  Svo.  cloth  extra,  i/.  ifu. 

Smyth.    A  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects.      Observed,  Reduced, 

and  Discussed  by  Admiral  W.  II.  Sniytii.  K.N.  Revised,  condensed,  and 
greatly  enlarjjed  by  G.  V.  Chambers,  F.K.A.S.     1S81.  Svo.    \2s. 

Stetvart  [Balfour,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.).    An  Elcjuentary  Treatise 

on  //cat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.  Kifili  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  7f,  fid. 
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Vernon- 1  farceur  t  {L.  F.,  M.A.).    A   Treatise  on  Rivers  and 

Canals,  relating  to  the  Control  and  Improvement  of  Rivers,  and  the  Design, 
Construction,  and  Development  of  Canals.  J  vols.  (Vol.  I,  Text.  Vol.11, 
1'l.iles.)    Hvo.  i\s. 

Harbours  and  Docks ;  their  Physical  Features,  History, 

Construction,  Eijuipment,  and  M.iintcnance  ;  with  .Statistics  as  to  their  Com- 
mercial Development.     2  vols.  Svo.  i^s. 

Walker  {James,  M.A.).     The  Theory  of  a  Physical  Balance. 

Svo.  stiff  cover,  35.  6(/. 

Watson  {11.  W.,  M.A.).    A   Treatise  on  the  Kinetic  Theory 

cf  Cases.    1S76.  Svo.  zsJul. 

Watson  {//.  W.,  D.  Se.,  F.R.S.),  and  S.  //.  Ihtrbnry,  M.A. 

I.  A  7'n-iifiie  on  the  Ap/'luation  of  Generalised  Coordinates  to  the  Kinetics  of 

a  Material  Sys/,-m.     1879.  Svo.  6j. 

II.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     Vol.  I.  Electro- 
statics.    !Svo.  lOJ.  6i/. 

Williamson   {A.    W.,   Phil.   Doe.,   F.R.S.).      Chemistry  for 

Students.    A  new  ivliiion,  with  Solutions.     1873.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  8j.  6i/. 


VII.  HISTORY. 
nitintschli  {7.  K.).     The  Theory  of  the   Staic.      By  J.  K. 

liluntschli,  late  Professor  of  Political  Sciences  in  the  Tniversity  of  Heidel- 
berg. Authorised  English  Tr.anslation  fiom  the  Sixth  German  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.  half  bound,  I2s.6d. 

]■  inlay  {George,  LL.D.).     A  History  of  Greece  from  its  Con- 

fjutst  by  tiie  Komans  to  the  prc-cnt  time,  U.c.  146  to  a.d.  1864.  A  new 
Edition,  revised  liiroughout,  and  in  part  re-written,  witli  considerable  ail- 
ilitions,  by  the  Author,  and  edited  by  II.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.  7  vols.  Svo.  3/.  10/. 

Fortcscue  (Si     John,  Kt.).      The   Governance  of  England: 

otherwiie  call  The  Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited  Mon- 
archy. A  Revised  Text.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices, 
by  Charles  Plummer,  M..V.     Svo.  half  bound,  \2s.  id. 

I'recman  {E.A.,  D.C.L.).     A  Short  History  of  the  Norman 

Conquest  of  England.   Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  bvo.  2J.  6rf. 

George  {H.  P.,  M.A .).  Genealogical  'Tables  illustrative  of  Modern 

History.     Third  Edition,  Keviseu  and  Enlarged.    Small  4I0.   \is. 

Hodgkin  {T.).     Italy  and  her   Invaders.     Ilkistrated    with 

PliXlCb  aiul  Map-.     Vols.  1     IV,  A.i>.  .'.76   -f,^.  Svo    3/.  $s. 

U  2 
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Hughes  {Alfred).     Geography  for  Schools.    With  Diagrams. 

Part  I.     I'ractical  Geography.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  M. 
Part  II.  General  Geography.     /«  preparation. 

Kitchin{G.  JV.,D.D.).  A  History  of  France.  With  numerous 

Maps,  Plans,  and  Tables.    In  Three  Volumes.   Secoiui  Edition.   Crown  8vo. 
each  I  or.  6i/. 

Vol,  I.  Down  to  the  Year  1453. 

Vol.11.  From  1453-1624.  Vol.  III.  From  16J4-1793. 

Lucas  {C.  p.).    Introduction  to  a  Historical  Geography  of  the 

British  Colonies.     With  Eight  Maps.     Crown  8vo.  4J.  6</. 


Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonics.     Vol.  I. 

With  Kleven  Maps.      Crown  8vo.  is. 

Payne  {£.  J.,  M.A.).    A   History  of  the   United  States  of 

America.    In  the  Press. 

Ranke  {L.  von).    A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the 

Seventeenth  Century.  Translated  by  Resident  Members  of  tho  University  of 
Oxford,  under  the  .superintendence  of  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.,and  C.  W.  Uoase, 
M.A.     1875.  6  vols.  8vo.  3/.  IS. 

Rawlinson  {George,  M.A.).    A  Manual  of  Ancient  History. 

Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  1 4J. 

Ricardo.     Letters  of  David  Ricardo  to  Thomas  Robert  Malthus 

,1810-1823;.     Edited  by  James  Bonir,  M.A.     Demy  Kvo.  lof.  6,/. 

Roqcrs  {J.  E.  Thorold,  M.A.).    The  First  Nine  Years  of  the 

Bank  of  England.     Svo.  8j.  6</. 

Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Constitutional 

History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Rei},n  of  Edward  I.  Arr.inged  and 
edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.    Fifth  Edition.     1883.    Crowi:  8vo.  8j.  (hI. 

Stubbs  {  IV.,  D.D.).     The  Constitutional  History  of  England, 

in  its  Origin  and  Development.    Library  Edition.    3  vols,  demy  Svo.  il.  Us. 
Also  in  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  1 7S.  each. 

Seventeen    Lectures    on    the    Study   of  Medieval  and 

Moiiern  History,  cScc,  delivered  at  Oxford  1 867- 1884.     Crown  Svo.  S.r.  f>d. 

Wellesley.    A  Selection  from   the  Despatches,    Treaties,  and 

other  Papers  of  the  Manjuess  Wellesley,  K.G.,  during  his  Government 
of  India.    Edited  by  S.J.  Owen,  M.A.     1877.    Svo.  i/.  41. 

Wellington.    A  Selection  from  the  Despatches,  Treaties,  ana 

other  Papers  relating  to  India  of  Field-Marshal  the  DukeofVVellmclon  K.G. 
F:dited  by  S.  J.  Owen.  M.A.     t88o.  Svo.  14J. 
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VIII.  LAW. 
Alberici  Gentilis,   LCD.,  I.C.,  De    lure  RclH   Libri  Trcs. 

EdiditT.  E.  Holland,  LCD.     1877.    Small  4I0.  half  morocco,  i\s. 

Anson  {Sir  William  R.,  Barf.,  D.C.L.).    Principles  of  the 

English  I.a-M  of  Conlrart,  and  of  Agency  in  its  Ktlation  to  Contrail.     Fifth 
Edition.    Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 

Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution.    Part  I.    Parlia- 
ment.   Demy  8vo.  lOJ.  61/. 

Bcntham  {Jeremy).      An  Introduction   to  the  Principles  of 

Morals  and  Legislation.    Crown  8vo.  6*.  6i/. 

Digby  {Kenelm  E.,  M.A.).    An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 

the  Law  of  A'eal  Property.    Third  Edition.    Demy  8vo.    los.dd. 

Gait  Institutionum  Juris  Civilis  Commentarii  Quattuor ;  or, 

Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gains.    With  a  Translation  and  Commentary 
by  Edward  Poste.  M.A.    Second  Edition.     1875,    8vo.  iSj. 

Hall  (  W.  E.,  M.A.).  International  Law.    Second  Ea.  «vo.  2 1  s 
Holland  {T.  E.,  D.C.L.).     The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence. 

Fourtli  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 

The  Euro/lean  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question,  a  Col- 
lection of  Treaties  and  other  Public  Acts.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and 
Notes,  by  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  D.C.L.     8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Imperatoris  lustiniani  Instiiii  'onum  Libri  Quattitor ;    with 

Introductions.Commentary,  Excursus  and  Translation.  By  J.l".  Moyle,B.C.L., 
M.A.     3  vols.     Demy  Svo.  31s. 

Justinian,  The  Institutes  of,  edited   as  a  recen.sion  of  the 

Institutes  of  G.iius,  by  Thomas  Erskine  Holland.  D.C.L.    Second  Edition, 
1881.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  5^. 

Justinian,  Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of  By  T.  E.  Holland, 

D.C.L.,  and  C.  L.  Shadwell,  I>.C.L.    Svo.  14/, 

Also  sold  in  Parts,  in  paper  covers,  as  follows  :— 

Parti.  Introductory  Titles,    u.  6J.  Part  IL  Family  Law.     u. 

Part  III.  Property  Law.     2s.6d.      Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (,\o.  i).    is.  6rf. 

Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  2).    4s.  6d. 

Lex  Aquilia.     The  Roman  Law  of  Damage  to   Property : 

being  a  Commentary  on  the  Title  of  the  Digest  'Ad  Ugem  Aquiliam  '  (ix.  a). 
With  an  Intro<luction  to  the  Study  of  the  Corpus  luris  Civilis.  By  Erwin 
Grueber,  Dr.  Jur.,  .M.A.     Demy  Svo.   \os.  Qd. 
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Markby(  W.,  D.C.L).  Elements  of  La-v  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  Priiicii)les  of  General  Juri^l>rudcncc.  Third  Kdilioii.  DtmySvo  i.-j/i./. 

Pollock  and  Wright.     An  Essay  on  Possession  in  the  Common 

La-i'.     I'arls  I.  and  II.  by  K.roUock,  M.A. ;  Tart  III.  I.y  K.S.  \Vri};ht.  WXW.. 
8vo.  8j.  (ui. 

Stokes  ( J Vhitley,  D. C.L.).    The  Anpjlo-Indian  Codes. 

Vol.    I.     Substantive  Law.     8\o.  .^o/. 
Vol.  II.     Adjective  Law.     8vo.  3;^. 

Ttviss  (Sir  Travers,  D.C.L.).    The  Law  of  Nations  considered 

as  In<lej)cndent  rolitical  Communitii  s. 

Part  I.  On  the  Ki^jhts  and  Duties  of  Nation*  in  time  .if  Peace.    A  new 

Edition,  Revised  and  Knbrscd.  1884,  Demy  Svo.  iti. 
Part  i  I.  On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.    Second 

Edition,  Revised.    1875.  Demy  Svo.  JU. 

IX.  MENTAL  AND  MOBAL  PHILOSOPHY,  &c. 

Berkeley.     The   Works  of  George  Pnrkeley,  D.D.,  formerly 

P.ishop  of  Cloyne;    including   many  of  his  writings   hitherto  nnpublished. 
With  Prefaces.  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and   I'iiilosophy. 
by  Alexander  CampJiell  rraser,  M.A.     4  vols.     1871.     Svo.  2/.  i8j. 
The  Life,  Letters,  &c.     1  vol.  \(>s. 

Selcetions  front.     With  an   Introduction   and   Notes. 

For  the  use  of  .Students  in  the  Universities.     13y  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser, 
LL.D.     Third  Edition.     Crown  bvo.  7.?.  6</. 

Bosanqiiet.     Logic;    or,  the  Morphology  of  Kno^chulgc.     l?y 

H.  Ho^anijuc't,  MA.     8vo.  i\s. 

Fozvler  ( T.,D.D.).    The  Elements  of  Dcditctive  Logic,  designed 

mainly  for  the  use  of  Junior  Sluileiits  in  the  Universities.     Ninth  Edition, 
with  a  Collection  of  Examples.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3.;.  6</. 

The  Elements  of  Lndnctivc  L.ogic,  designed  mainly  for 

the  use  of  Students  in  the  Univtrsiiics.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra  fcaji.  Svo.  di, 

and  Wilson  {J.  M.,  J;. P.).     The  Principles  of  Morals 

(Introductory  Chapters'),     ."^vo.  boards,  ^s.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Morals.     Part  II.     (Being  the  Body 

of  the  Work.)     Svo.     ics.dd. 

Editod  by  T.  FOWIiEB,  D.D. 

I  :con.    Novum  Orgamim.     With   Introduction,  Notes,  &c. 

1878.    Svo.  14J. 

Locke  s    Conduct   of  the    Understanding. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  is. 
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Danson  {J.  T.).     The  Wealth  of  Households.    Crt>wn  «vo.  5j. 
Great  (T.  //.,  Af.A.).    Prolesomena  to  Ethics.     Kditcd  by 

A.  C.  Uradley,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.  i  2j.  6</. 

Hescl.  The  Los^ic  of  Hcgd ;  translated  from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  the  I'hilosophical  Scitncts.  With  Prolegomena  by  William 
Wallace,  M.A.     iS;4.    8vo.  I4J. 

I /lime's    Treatise   of  Human    Nature;    reprinted    from    the 

Original    K.lititin,   and   c<Iiled    by   L.  A.   .SeUiy-liigge,   M.A.,   Fellow  and 
Leclurcr  ol  University  Colletjc.     Crown  8vo.  »>f. 

Loire  s  Lof^ic,  in  Three  Books ;  of  Thought,  of  Investigation, 

iiid  of  Knowledfie.    Knglish  Tnnslation;   Kdited  by  IJ.  Uosan.iuct.  MA 
l-ellow  ol   Lnivcisity  College,  Oxford.    Sccoiul   Edition,     a  volg.     Crown 

N\0.  MS. 

Mctaphysie,   in  Three  Books;    Ontology,   Cosmology, 

il    I'sychology.     Engli>h  Translation;    Edited  by  B.  Bo«anquet,   M.A. 
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Second  Edition. 


a  vols.    Crown  8vo.  i  ts. 


Martiucau  {James,  D.D.).    Types  of  Ethical  Theory.    Second 

Edition.     3  vols.     Crown  Svo.  ijj. 

A  .Study  (f  Rcligiou  :  its  Sources  and  Contents.     2  vols. 

Svo.   24J. 

Rogers  {7.  E.  Thorold,M.A.).  A  Manual  of  Political  Ecoftomy 

for  the  use  of  Schools.    Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  4/.  bj.  ' 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.    A  new  Edition,  with  Notes,  by 

J.  E.Thorold  Rogers.  M.A.     2  vols.  Svo.     1880.21/. 


X.     FINE  ABT. 
Butler  {A.  J..  M.A.,  F.S.A.)     The  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of 

Exyf't.     2  vols.  Svo.  30J. 

Head  {Barclay  V).    Historia  Numoriim.    A  Manual  of  Greek 

Numismatics.     Royal  Svo.   half  moroao,  ^is. 

Hullah  {John).      The  Cultivation    of   the    Speaking     Voice. 

Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2j.  6(/. 

Jackson  {T.  G.,  M.A.).     Dalmatia,  the  Quarnero  and  /stria; 

with  Cettigne  111  Montenegro  and  tlie  Island  of  Gmdo.  IJy  T.  G.  Jackson, 
M.A.,  Author  of  '  Modem  Gothic  Architecture.'  In  3  vols.  Svo.  With  many 
Pl.-ites  an.l  Illustrations.     Hdlf  loimd,  42/. 
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Ousfley  (Sir  F.  A.  Gore,  Bar/.).     A   Treatise  on  Harmony. 

Third  luJition.    410.  tor. 

A  Treatise  on  Connterpoitit,  Canon,  and  Fugue,  based 

upon  that  ofCheriibmi.    Second  Edition.    4to.  16/. 

A  Treatise  on  Musical  Form  and  General  Composition. 

Second  Kditioii.  410.  10/. 

Robinson  {J,  C,  F.S.A.).  A  Critical  Account  of  the  Drawings 

by  Mkhtl  Anf^tlt  and  KaffatUo  in  tht  University  GnlUtits,  Oxford.     1870. 
Crown  8vo.  4J. 

Troutbcck  {J..  M.A.)  andR.  F.  Dale,  Af.A.    A  Music  Primer 

(for  Schools).    Second  Kdition.    Crown  8vo.  if.  6</. 

TyrwhittiR.  St.  J.,  M.A.Y    A  Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art. 

With  coloured  Illustrations,  Photographs,  and  a  cli.iptci  on  rer^ijective  l»y 
A.  Macdonald.    Second  Edition.    1875.    8vo.  half  morocco   i8j. 

Upcott  (Z.  E.,  M.A.).     An  Introduction  to  Greek  Sculpture. 

Crown  8vo.  ^.  &/, 

Vaux  ( W.  S.  W..  M.A.).     Catalogue  of  the  Castellant  Collcc- 

tton  of  Antiijuilies  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.     Crown  «vo.  \s. 


Ihe   Oxford  Btble  for    Teachers,  containing  Supplementary 

IIei.ps  to  the  Stitdy  of  the  r.nti.E,  including  Summaries  of  the  several 
Jk>oki,  witli  copious  Explanntory  Note*  and  Tables  illustrative  of  Scripture 
History  and  the  characteristics  of  llible  Unds;  with  a  comidtte  Index  of 
Subjects,  a  Concordanci-,  a  Dictionary  of  Tropcr  N.inits,  and  a  scries  of  Maps. 
Prices  in  various  sizes  and  bindings  from  3j  .  to  2I.  tyS. 

Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  taken  from  the   Oxford 

IJiiii.K  FOR  Teach KKs,  comprising  Summaries  of  'ho  several  Kuoks,  with 
copious  Explanatory  Notes  and  Tables  illustrative  ut  .Scripture  History  and 
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